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as the substance may be considered to be different from its attri- 
butes!. The main difference that remains on this point between 
Bhaskara and Ramanuja is this, that Bhaskara does not think it 
necessary to introduce the conception of body and parts, or sub- 
stance and attributes. According to his doctrine Brahman is 
immanent and transcendent at the same time, identity and dif- 
ference can be affirmed of a thing at one and the same time; and 
this can be illustrated from the cases of cause and effect, or sub- 
stance and attributes, etc. 


Ontological position of Ramanuja’s Philosophy. 


The entire universe of wondrous construction, regulated 
throughout by wonderful order and method, has sprung into being 
from Brahman, is maintained by Him in existence, and will also 
ultimately return to Him. Brahman is that to the greatness of 
which there is no limitation. Though the creation, maintenance and 
absorption of the world signify three different traits, yet they do 
not refer to different substances, but to one substance in which 
they inhere. His real nature is, however, His changeless being and 
His eternal omniscience and His unlimitedness in time, space and 
character. Referring to Sankara’s interpretation of this sura (1. 1. 
2), Rámanuja says that those who believe in Brahman as character- 
less (nzrvisesa) cannot do justice to the interpretation of this attri- 
bute of Brahman as affirmed in Brahma-sütra I. 1. 2; for instead of 
stating that the creation, maintenance and absorption of the world 
are from Brahman, the passage ought rather to say that the illusion 
of creation, maintenance, and absorption is from Brahman. But 
even that would not establish a characterless Brahman; for the 
illusion would be due to ajf#idna, and Brahman would be the mani- 
fester of all ajñäna. This it can do by virtue of the fact that it is of 
the nature of pure illumination, which is different from the concept 
of materiality, and, if there is this difference, it is neither character- 
less nor without any difference?. 

This raises an important question as regards the real meaning 


1 jtvavat-prthak-siddhy-anarha-visesanatuena acid-vastuno brahind-msatvam ; 
visigta-vastu-eka-defatvena abheda-vyavahdro mukhy. vifesatia-vitegyayoh 
svarüpa-scvabháva-bhedena bheda-vyavaháro'pi mukhyah. Srt-bhásya, ut. 2. 28. 

* jagaj-jarimádi-bhramo yatas tad brahme’ ti svot-preksd-pakge’pi na niroifeja- 
vastu-siddhih, etc. Ibid. 1. 1. 2. 
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of Sankara's interpretation of the above sūtra. Did he really mean, 
as he is apparently stated by Ramanuja to have said, that that 
from which there is the illusion of creation, etc., of the world is 
Brahman? Or did he really mean Brahman and Brahman by itself 
alone is the cause of a real creation, etc., of the world? Sankara, 
as is well known, was a commentator on the Brahma-sutras and the 
Upanisads, and it can hardly be denied that there are many pas- 
sages in these which would directly yield a theistic sense and the 
sense of a real creation of a real world by a real God. Sankara had 
to explain these passages, and he did not always use strictly abso- 
lutist phrases; for, as he admitted three kinds of existence, he could 
talk in all kinds of phraseology, but one needed to be warned of the 
phraseology that Sankara had in view at the time, and this was not 
always done. ‘lhe result has been that there are at least some pas- 
sages which appear by themselves to be realistically theistic, others 
which are ambiguous and may be interpreted in both ways, and 
others again which are professedly absolutist. But, if the testimony 
of the great commentators and independent writers of the Sankara 
school be taken, Sankara’s doctrine should be explained in the 
purely monistic sense, and in that alone. Brahman is indeed the 
unchangeable infinite and absolute ground of the emergence, main- 
tenance and dissolution of all world-appearance and the ultimate 
truth underlying it. But there are two elements in the appearance 
of the world-phenomena—the ultimate ground, the Brahman, the 
only being and truth in them, and the element of change and 
diversity, the mayá—by the evolution or transformation of which 
the appearance of “the many” is possible. But from passages like 
those found in Sankara's bhásya on the Brahma-sütra, 1. 1. 2, it might 
appear as if the world-phenomena are no mere appearance, but are 
real, inasmuch as they are not merely grounded in the real, but are 
emanations from the real: the Brahman. But, strictly speaking, 
Brahman is not alone the upadana or the material cause of the 
world, but with avidyd is the material cause of the world, and such 
a world is grounded in Brahman and is absorbed in Him. Vacaspati, 
in his Bhámati on Sankara’s bhdsya on the same siitra (Brahma- 
sütra, 1. 1. 2), makes the same remark!. Prakasátman, in his Pafica- 
pádiká-vivarana, says that the creative functions here spoken of do 


1 avidyd-sahita-brahmo' páddnam jagat brahmagy evdsti tatraiyva ca yate. 
Bhüman, 1. 1. 2. 
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not essentially appertain to Brahman and an inquiry into the nature 
of Brahman does not mean that he is to be known as being associated 
with these qualities!! Bhaskara had asserted that Brahman had 
transformed Himself into the world-order, and that this was a real 
transformation—parindma—a transformation of His energies into 
the manifold universe. But Prakasátman, in rejecting the view of 
parindma, says that, even though the world-appearance be of the 
stuff of maya, since this mdyd is associated with Brahman, the world- 
appearance as such is never found to be contradicted or negated or 
to be non-existing—it is only found that it is not ultimately real *. 
Maya is supported in Brahman; and the world-appearance, being 
transformations of mdyd, is real only as such transformations. It is 
grounded also in Brahman, but its ultimate reality is only so far as 
this ground or Brahman is concerned. So far as the world-appear- 
ances are concerned, they are only relatively real as māyā trans- 
formations. The conception of the joint causality of Brahman and 
maya may be made in three ways; that maya and Brahman are like 
two threads twisted together into one thread; or that Brahman, with 
maya as its power or Sakti, is the cause of the world; or that Brah- 
man, being the support of maya, is indirectly the cause of the world?. 
On the latter two views mdyd being dependent on Brahman, the 
work of maya—the world—is also dependent on Brahman; and on 
these two views, by an interpretation like this, pure Brahman 
(suddha-brahma) is the cause of the world. Sarvajfiatma muni, who 
also thinks that pure Brahman is the material cause, conceives the 
function of mdyd not as being joint material cause with Brahman, 
but as the instrument or the means through which the causality of 
pure Brahman appears as the manifold and diversity of the uni- 
verse. But even on this view the stuff of the diversity is the mdyd, 
though such a manifestation of mdyd would have been impossible 
if the ground-cause, the Brahman, had been absent‘. In discerning 
the nature of the causality of Brahman, Prakasátman says that the 
monistic doctrine of Vedanta is upheld by the fact that apart from 
2 na hi nand-vidha-karya-kriydvesdtmakatuam tat-prasava-sakty-dtmakatvam 
vd jijflásya-visuddha-brahmántargatam bhavitum arhati. Patica-pddtka-vivarana, 
: E pm ca svobüdhau abhdva-vydurttatudt sarve ca sopddhika-dharmdh sva- 
frayopádhau abddhyatayd satyd bhavanti srstir api starüptia na badhyate kintu 
paramá-rthá-satyatvd msena. Ibid. p. 206. * Ibid. p. 212. 


^ Sanksepa-darh aka, 1. 332, 334. and the commentary Anvayartha-prakdiika 
by Ramatirtha. 
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the cause there is nothing in the effect which can be expressed or 
described (upàdana-vyatirekena kdryasya anirüpanad advitiyata)'. 
Thus, in all these various ways in which Sankara’s philosophy has 
been interpreted, it has been universally held by almost all the 
followers of Sankara that, though Brahman was at bottom the 
ground-cause yet the stuff of the world was not of real Brahman 
material, but of maya; and, though all the diversity of the world has 
a relative existence, it has no reality in the true sense of the term in 
which Brahman is real?. Sankara himself says that the omniscience 
of Brahman consists in its eternal power of universal illumination 
or manifestation (yasya hi sarva-visayavabhdsana-ksamam jfiánam 
nityam asti). Though there is no action or agency involved in this 
universal consciousness, it is spoken of as heing a knowing agent, 
just as the sun is spoken of as burning and illuminating, though the 
sun itself is nothing but an identity of heat and light (pratatausnya- 
prakdsepi savitari dahati prakasayatiti svátantrya-vyapadesa- 
darsanat...evam asaty api jfiana-karmani Brahmanas tad atksata 
iti kartrtva-vyapadesa-darsanat). Before the creation of the world 
what becomes the object of this universal consciousness is the in- 
definable name and form which cannot be ascertained as “this” or 
*'that''?, The omniscience of Brahman is therefore this universal 
manifestation, by which all the creations of maya become the know- 
able contents of thought. But this manifestation is not an act of 
knowledge, but a permanent steady light of consciousness by which 
the unreal appearance of mdyd flash into being and are made known. 

Rāmānuja’s view is altogether different. He discards the view 
of Sankara, that the cause alone is true and that all effects are false. 

1 Pafica-pádikà-vivarana, p. 221. 

2 Prakasétman refers to several ways in which the relation of Brahman and 
mdyd has been conceived, e.g. Brahman has mdyd as His power, and the indi- 
vidual souls are all associated with avidyd; Brahman as reflected in mdyd and 
avidydisthe cause of the world (máyd-vidyd-pratibimbitam brahma jagat-kdranam) , 
pure Brahman is immortal, and individual souls are associated with avidyd; 
individual souls have their own illusions of the world, and these through simi- 
larity appear to be one permanent world ; Brahman undergoes an apparent trans- 
formation through His own avidyd. But in none of these views is the world 
regarded as a real emanation from Brahman. Paftca-pddikd-vivarana, p. 232. 

Regarding the question as to how Brahman could be the cause of beginning- 
less Vedas, Prakaéstman explains it by supposing that Brahman was the under- 
lying reality by which all the Vedas imposed on it were manifested. Ibid. pp. 203, 
231. 

* kim punas tat-karma? yat prdg-utpatter Ifvara-jianasya viayo bhavatiti. 


tattvanyatedbhydm anirvacartye ndma-riipe avydkrte vydcilérpite iti brümab. 
Sankara-bhedya, 1. 1. 5- 
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One of the reasons adduced for the falsity of the world of effects is 
that the effects do not last. This does not prove their falsehood, but 
only their destructible or non-eternal nature (anityatva). When a 
thing apparently existing in a particular time and space is found to 
be non-existing at that time or in that space, then it is said to be 
false; but, if it is found to be non-existing at a different place and at 
a different time, it cannot be called false, it is only destructible or 
non-eternal. It is wrong to suppose that a cause cannot suffer trans- 
formation; for the associations of time, space, etc., are new ele- 
ments which bring in new factors which would naturally cause such 
transformation. The effect-thing is neither non-existent nor an 
illusion; for it is perceived as existing in a definite time and place 
after its production from the cause until it is destroyed. There is 
nothing to show that such a perception of ours is wrong. All the 
scriptural texts that speak of the world's being identical with Brah- 
man are true in the sense that Brahman alone is the cause of the 
world and that the effect is not ultimately different from the cause. 
When it is said that a jug is nothing but clay, what is meant is that 
it is the clay that, in a specific and particular form or shape, is called 
a jug and performs the work of carrying water or the like; but, 
though it does so, it is not a different substance from clay. The jug 
is thus a state of clay itself, and, when this particular state is changed, 
we say that the effect-jug has been destroyed, though the cause, the 
clay, remains the same. Production (utpatti) means the destruction 
of a previous state and the formation of a new state. The substance 
remains constant through all its states, and it is for this reason that 
the causal doctrine, that the effect exists even before the operation 
of causal instruments, can be said to be true. Of course, states or 
forms which were non-existent come into being; but, as the states 
have no existence independently from the substance in which they 
appear, their new appearance does not affect the causal doctrine 
that the effects are already in existence in the cause. So the one 
Brahman has transformed Himself into the world, and the many 
souls, being particular states of Him, are at once one with Him and 
yet have a real existence as His parts or states. 

The whole or the Absolute here is Brahman, and it is He who 
has for His body the individual souls and the material world. When 
Brahman exists with its body, the individual souls and the material 
world in a subtler and finer form, it is called the “cause” or Brah- 
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man in the causal state (kdrandvastha). When it exists with its body, 
the world and souls in the ordinary manifested form, it is called 
Brahman in the effect state (karyavastha)!. Those who think that 
the effect is false cannot say that the effect is identical with the 
cause; for with them the world which is false cannot be identical 
with Brahman which is real?. Ramanuja emphatically denies the 
suggestion that there is something like pure being (san-mátra), more 
ultimately real than God the controller with His body as the 
material world and individual souls in a subtler or finer state as 
cause, as he also denies that God could be regarded as pure being 
(san-mdtra); for God is always possessed of His infinite good 
qualities of omniscience, omnipotence, etc. Ramanuja thus sticks 
to his doctrine of the twofold division of matter and the individual 
souls as forming paitis of God, the constant inner controller (antar- 
yamin) of them both. He is no doubt a sat-karya-vadin, but his 
sat-karya-vada is more on the Samkhya line than on that of the 
Vedanta as interpreted by Sankara. The effect is only a changed 
state of the cause, and so the manifested world of matter and souls 
forming the body of God is regarded as effect only because previous 
to such a manifestation of these as effect they existed in a subtler 
and finer form. But the differentiation of the parts of God as matter 
and soul always existed, and there is no part of Him which is truer 
or more ultimate than this. Here Ramanuja completely parts com- 
pany with Bhaskara. For according to Bhaskara, though God as 
effect existed as the manifested world of matter and souls, there was 
also God as cause, Who was absolutely unmanifested and undif- 
ferentiated as pure being (san-mdtra). God, therefore, always 
existed in this His tripartite form as matter, soul and their con- 
troller, and the primitive or causal state and the state of dissolution 
meant only the existence of matter and souls in a subtler or finer state 
than their present manifest form. But Ramanuja maintains that, as 
there is difference between the soul and the body of a person, and as 
the defectsor deficiencies of the body do not affect the soul, so there is 
a marked difference between God, the Absolute controller, and His 
body, the individual souls and the world of matter, and the defects 

1 Srr-bhágya, pp. 444, 454, Bombay ed., 1914. 

2 This objection of Ramanuja, however, is not valid; for according to it the 
underlying reality in the effect is identical with the cause. But there is thus truth 


in the criticisrn, that the doctrine of the “identity of cause and effect” has to be 
given a special and twisted meaning for Sankara’s view. 
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‘of the latter cannot therefore affect the nature of Brahman. Thus, 
though Brahman has a body, He is partless (miravay ava) and 
absolutely devoid of any karma; for in all His determining efforts 
He has no purpose to serve. He is, therefore, wholly unaffected by 
all faults and remains pure and perfect in Himself, possessing end- 
less beneficent qualities. 

In his Vedártha-samgraha and Veddnta-dipa, Ramanuja tried 
to show how, avoiding Sankara's absolute monism, he had also to 
keep clear of the systems of Bhaskara and of his own former teacher 
Yadavaprakasa. He could not side with Bhaskara, because Bhas- 
kara held that the Brahman was associated with various conditions 
or limitations by which it suffered bondage and with the removal 
of which it was liberated. He could also not agree with Yadava- 
prakaga, who held that Brahman was on the one hand pure and on 
the other hand had actually transformed itself into the manifold 
world. Both these views would be irreconcilable with the Upani- 
sadic texts. 


Venkatanàtha's treatment of pramüna. 


As the nihilistic Buddhists (smya-vàdi or madhyamika) are 
supposed to deny the valid existence of any fact or proposition, so 
the Sankarites also may be supposed to suspend their judgment on 
all such questions. In the preliminary portions of his KAandana- 
khanda-khadya, in answer to the question whether all discussions 
(kathà) must presuppose the previous admission of validity and 
invalidity as really referring to facts and propositions, Sriharsa says 
that no such admission is indispensable; for a discussion can be 
conducted by the mutual agreement of the contending persons to 
respect certain principles of reality or unreality as decided by the 
referee (madhyastha) of the debate, without entering into the ques- 
tion of their ultimate validity. Even if validity or invalidity of 
certain principles, facts, or propositions, were admitted, then also 
the mutual agreement of the contending persons to these or other 
principles, as ruled by the referee, would be an indispensable pre- 
liminary to all discussions. As against these views Venkatanatha, 

1 na ca pramdnddindm sattá' pi ittham eva tübhyám angthartum ucitd; tddrsa- 
vyavahdra-niyama-mdtrenaiva katha-pravurtty-upapatteh. pramédnddi-sattdm ab- 
hyupetyd'pi tathd-vyavahdra-niyama-vyatireke | kathá-pravrttim vind tattoa- 


nirnayasya jayasya vi abhilasitasya kathakayor aparyavasündt, etc. Khandana- 
` khanda-khadya, p. $5. 
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the best-reputed philosopher bf the Ramanuja school, seeks to de- 
termine the necessity of the admission of validity (prámamya) or 
invalidity (a-prémdnya) as naturally belonging to certain propor- 
tions or facts, as a preliminary to our quest of truth or objective and 
knowable facts. If the distinction of valid and invalid propositions 
is not admitted, then neither can any thesis be established, nor can 
practical affairs run on. But, though in this way the distinction 
between valid and invalid propositions has to be admitted on the 
basis of its general acceptance by people at large, yet their real 
nature has still to be examined. Those who deny such a distinction 
can have four alternative views, viz. that all propositions are valid, 
that all propositions are invalid, that all propositions mutually 
contradict one another, or that all propositions are doubtful. If all 
propositions are valid, then the negation of such a proposition is 
also valid, which is self-contradictory ; if they are all invalid, then 
even such a proposition is invalid and hence no invalidity can be 
asserted. As to the third alternative, it may be pointed out that in- 
valid propositions can never contradict the valid ones. If one valid 
proposition restricts the sphere of another valid proposition, this 
does not mean contradiction. A valid proposition has not to depend 
on other propositions for making its validity realized; for a valid 
proposition guarantees its own validity. Lastly, if you doubt every- 
thing, at least you do not doubt that you doubt; so then you are not 
consistent in saying that you doubt everything; for at least in one 
point you are certain, viz. that you doubt everything!. Thus it has 
to be admitted that there are two classes of propositions, valid and 
invalid. But, though the general distinction between valid and 
invalid propositions be admitted, yet proper inquiry, investigation, 
or examination, is justified in attempting to determine whether any 
particular proposition is valid or invalid. That only is called a 
pramána which leads to valid knowledge.? In the case of perception, 
for example, those which would lead to valid knowledge would be 
defectless eyes, mind-contact as attention, proper proximity of the 
object, etc., and these would jointly constitute Pramaána. But in the 


2 This remark naturally reminds one of Descartes—sarvam sandigdham iti te 
mipunasydsti miícayah, samíayaí ca na sandigdhah sandigdhddvaita-vddinah. 
Nydya-parifuddhi. p. 34. Chowkhamba s.s. . 

2 A distinction is here made between karana-prdmdnya and Afraya-pramagya 
(framatrayasya tivarasya prdmdpyam angikrtam). Nydya-sdra commentary on 
Nydya-parifuddhi by Srinivésa, p. 35. 
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case of testimony it is the faultlessness of the speaker that consti- 
tutes the validity of the knowledge. T'he scriptures are valid because 
they have been uttered by God, Who has the right knowledge of 
things. The validity of the Vedas is not guaranteed by absence of 
defect in our instruments of knowledge. Whatever that may be, 
the ultimate determination of pramana is through pramd, or right 
knowledge. That by which one can have right knowledge is pra- 
mana. Vedas are valid, because they are uttered by God, Who has 
right knowledge. So it is the rightness of knowledge that ultimately 
determines the validity of pramdna}. 

Vatsya Srinivasa, a successor of Venkatanatha of the Ramanuja 
school, defines pramdna as the most efficient instrument amongst a 
collocation of causes forming the immediate, invariable and un- 
conditional antecedents of any right knowledge (pramd). Thus, in 
the case of perception, for example, the visual organ is a pramana 
which leads to right visual knowledge, through its intermediary 
active operation (avantara-vyápára)—the sense-contact of the eye 
with its objects?. Jayanta, the celebrated Nyàya writer, had, how- 
ever, expressed a different view on the point in his Nyáya-mafyjari. 
He held that no member in a collocation of causes producing the 
effect could be considered to be more efficient or important than 
the other members. The efficiency (atisaya) of the causal instru- 
ments means their power of producing the effect, and that power 
belongs to all the members jointly in the collocation of causes; so 
it is the entire collocation of causes producing right knowledge that 
is to be admitted as its instrument or Pramána?. Even subject and 
object cannot be regarded as more important; for they manifest 
themselves only through the collocating causes producing the de- 
sired relation between the subject and the object*. With Nyaya this 


1 karana-pramanyasya Gsraya-prdmanyasya ca jfiána-prámaányá-dhina-jfiána- 
tudt tad ubhaya-pramanya-siddhy-artham api jñäna-prämānyam eva vicárantyam. 
Nydya-sdra, p. 35- 

3 pramd-karanam pramdnam ity uktam  ácáüryaih siddhdnta-sdre pramo- 
tpddaka-simagri-madhye yad atifayena pramá-gunakam tat tasydk kéranam; 
atifaya$ ca vydparah, yad dhi yad janavitvatva yad janayet tat tatra tasyávdntara- 
vydpdrah. sdksdtkari-pramdyd indriyam káranam indriyá-rtha-samyogo 'vántara- 
vydpdrah. RAmünuja, Siddhánta-samgraha. Govt. Oriental MS. No. 4988. 

* sa ca sámagry-antar-gatasya na kasyacid ekasya kdrakasya kathayitum 
padrycte, sümagryds tu so’tifayah suvacah sannihitd cet simagrt sampannam eva 
phalam iti. Nydya-mafgart, p. 13. 

* sákalya-pras&da-labdha-pramiti-sambandha-mbandhanah pramdty-pramey-~ 
ayor mukhya-svariipa-labhah. Ibid. p. 14. 
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collocation of causes consists of ideational and non-ideational 
(bodhadbodha-svabhava) factors}. 

If the view of the Vedanta-paribhasd is to be accepted, then the 
Sankarite view also is very much like the Ramanuja view on this 
point; for both Dharmarajadhvarindra and Ramakrsna agree in de- 
fining pramana as the instrument of right knowledge. In the case 
of visual perception or the like the visual or the other sense organs 
are regarded as pramdna; and the sense-contact is regarded as the 
operation of this instrument. 

The difference between the Nyàya view and the Ramànuja view 
consists in this, that, while the Nyàya gives equal importance to all 
members of the collocation, the Ramanuja view distinguishes that 
only as the instrumental cause which is directly associated with the 
active operation (vydpara). Even the Sankarites agree with such a 
productive view of knowledge; for, though they believe conscious- 
ness to be eternal and unproduced, yet they also believe the states 
of consciousness (vrtti-jàna) to be capable of being produced. 
Both the Ramanuja and the Sankara beliefs accept the productive 
view of knowledge in common with the Nyàya view, because with 
both of them there is the objective world standing outside the sub- 
ject, and perceptual knowledge is produced by the sense-organs 
when they are in operative contact with the external objects. 
A distinction, however, is made in the Ramanuja school between 
kàrana (cause) and karana (important instrument), and that cause 
which is directly and intimately associated with certain operations 
leading to the production of the effect is called a karana?. It is for 
this reason that, though the Ram&nuja view may agree regarding 
the sdmagri, or collocation as causes, in some sense it regards only 
the sense-organ as the chief instrument; the others are accessories 
or otherwise helpful to production. 

There are Buddhists also who believe that it is the joint colloca- 
tion of mental and extra-mental factors of the preceding moment 
which produce knowledge and external events of the later moment; 
but they consider the mental factors to be directly producing know- 
ledge, whereas the extra-mental or external objects are mere ac- 
cessories or exciting agents. Knowledge on this view is determined 


1 bodha-bodha-svabháovd sdmagrt pramánam. Nydya-mafijart, p. 15. 
* tat-kdrandndm madhye yad atifayena kdryotpadakam tat haranam. Ramd- 
nuja-siddhánta-samgraha. Govt. Oriental MS. No. 4988. 
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a priori from within, though the influence of the external objects is 
not denied. With reference to the operation of causality in the ex- 
ternal world, they believe that, though the mental elements of the 
present moment influence them as accessories, immediate causal 
operation is to be sought among the external objects themselves. 
The mental and extra-mental elements of the preceding moment 
jointly determine every phenomenon of the later moment in the 
world, whether mental or physical; but in the determination of the 
occurrence of knowledge, the mental factors predominate, and the 
external factors are accessories. In the determination of external 
phenomena mental elements are accessories and the external causes 
are immediate instruments. ‘Thus, in the production of knowledge, 
though the specific external objects may be regarded as accessory 
causes, their direct and immediate determinants are mental 
elements}. 

The idealistic Buddhists, the vijfidna-vadins, who do not dis- 
tinguish between ideas and their objects, consider that it is the 
formless ideas that assume different forms as “blue,” ‘‘red,” etc.; 
for they do not believe in any external objects other than these 
ideas, and so it is these ideas in diverse forms and not the sense- 
organs or other collocations which are called pramdnas. No dis- 
tinction is here made between pramdna and pramana-phala or the 
result of the process of pramdna*. They, however, fail to explain the 
difference that exists between the awareness and its object. 

The Mimamsaka school of Kumárila thinks that, following the 
soul-sense-mind-object contact, there is a process or an act (jridna- 
vyápára) which, though not directly perceived, has to be accepted 
as an operation which immediately leads to the manifestation of 
objects of knowledge (artha-drstatd or visaya-prakasata). It is this 
unperceived, but logically inferred, act of knowledge or jridna- 


1 jfidna-janmani fildnam upddana-kdranam arthah sahakari-kdranam artha- 
janmani ca artha upádána-khdranam jfiánam sahakári-káranam. Nydya-mafjart, 
1 
ği The objection against this view as raised by Jayanta is this, that, if both 
mental and physical entities and events are determined by the joint operation of 
mental-physical entities of the preceding moments, we ask what determines the 
fact that one is mental and the other physical, that one is perceiver and the other 
rceived. 
es 5 mirdkürarya bodha- -rüpasya nila-pitddy-aneka-visaya-sddhdranatedd jana- 
katvasya. ca cakgur-dd.Yo api bhávend' tiprasangát tad-ákdratva-krtam eva jñäna- 
karma-niyamam avagacchantah sákdra-vijfiónam pramdpam. . .arthas tu sdkdra- 
jRdna-vddino na samasty eva. Ibid. p. 16. 
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vyápára that is called pramána!. Jayanta, of course, would not 
tolerate such an unperceived operation or act of knowledge; for, 
according to Nyaya, the only kind of action that is accepted is the 
molecular motion or vibration (parispanda or calana) produced by a 
collocation of causes (karaka-cakra)?. 

The Jains, however, repudiate the idea of the combined 
causality of the collocation, or of any particular individual cause 
such as any sense-organ, or any kind of sense-contact with re- 
ference to sense-knowledge, or of any other kind of knowledge. 
Thus Prabhacandra contends in his Prameya-kamala-mártanda 
that none of the so-called individual causes or collocationsof causes 
can lead to the production of knowledge. For knowledge is wholly 
independent and self-determined in leading us to our desired ob- 
jects or keeping us away from undesirable objects, and in no sense 
can we attribute it to the causal operation of the sense-organs or 
collocations of sense-organs and other entities. Thus knowledge 
(jñäna) should itself be regarded as pramdna, leading us to our 
desired objects?. 

The whole point in these divergent views regarding pramanas 
consists in the determination of the nature of the relation of the 
sense-organs, the objects and other accessory circumstances to the 
rise of knowledge. As we have seen, knowledge is in the Ramanuja 
view regarded as the product of the operation of diverse causal 
entities, among which in the case of sense-perception the sense- 
organs play the most important, direct and immediate part. Both 
the Jains and the idealistic Buddhists (though they have important 
and most radical differences among themselves) agree in holding 
the view of self-determination of knowledge independent of the 
sense-organs or the operation of objective entities which become 
the objects of knowledge and are revealed by it. 

7 nanyatha hy artha-sadbhávo drstah sann upapadyate 

jiidnam cennetyatah paícdt pramanam upajáyate. 
Sloka-varttika, Sünya-váda, 178. 


Jayanta also says phalanuseyo jfüána-vyápáro jfidnddi-sabda-vacyah pramánam. 
OMA NORIS, P. 37. 
tasmát kdvaka-cakrena calatd janyate phalam, 
na punas calanád anyo vyápdra upalabhyate. Ibid. p. 20. 
3 tato’nya-nirapeksatayd svartha-paricchinnam sddhakatamatwdt jfdnam eva 
pramánam. Prameya-kamala-martanda, p. 5. 
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Venkatanátha's treatment of Doubt. 


Venkatanatha defines doubt as the appearance of two or more 
alternatives (which are in themselves incompatible) owing to the 
non-perception of their specific contradictory qualities and the per- 
ception of some general characteristics common to them both; e.g. 
when a tall thing only is seen, which may be either a man or a 
stump, both of which it could not be, they being entirely different 
from one another. So the two alternatives are not to be entirely 
different, and from what is seen of the object it cannot be known 
that it must be the one and not the other, and this causes the doubt. 
Venkatanatha tries to justify this analysis of doubt by referring to 
other earlier authorities who regarded doubt as an oscillating ap- 
prehension in which the mind goes from one alternative to another 
(dolà-vegavad atra sphurana-kramah), since it would be contra- 
dictory that the same object should be two different things at the 
same time. The author of the Atma-siddhi has therefore described 
it as the loose contact of the mind with two or more things in quick 
succession (bahubhir-yugapad a-drdha-samyogah). Doubt may arise 
either from the apprehension of common characteristics—such as 
from tallness, whether the object perceived be a tree-stump or a 
man—or from not having been able to decide between the relative 
strength of the various opposite and different possibilities suggested 
by what is perceived or otherwise known (a-grhyamana-bala- 
tàratamya-viruddhà-neka-jfíápako-pasthápanam tha-vipratipattih). 
So, whenever there are two or more possibilities, none of which can 
be ruled out without further verification, there is doubt!. 


1 The Nydya analysis of doubt, as found in Vdtsydyana’s bhdsya, 1. 11. 23, is as 
follows: When the common characteristics of two possible things are noticed, 
but not the specific quality which would decide for the one or the other, the 
anguish of the mind in determining or deciding in favour of the one or the other 
is called doubt. Doubt may also arise from conflicting opinions (vipratipatteh), 
e.g., some say that there is a soul, while others hold that there is no soul. Doubt 
may also arise from the perception of determining qualities (production through 
division, eibhágajatua) which a thing (e.g. sound) has in common with other 
things (e.g. substance, attributes, and actions). Doubt may arise from perception 
of things which may be illusorily perceived even when non-existent (e.g. water in 
mirage), out of a desire for certainty and also from a non-perception of things 
(which may yet be there, though non-evident), out of a desire to discover some 
treits by which one could be certain whether the thing was there or not. The 
special contribution of Venkatanatha consists in giving a general analysis of doubt 
as a state of the mind instead of the specification of the five specific forms of 
doubt. Venkatan&tha points out that doubt need not be of five kinds only but 
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Thus, doubt arises between a true and a false perception as 
when I perceive a face in the mirror, but do not know whether it is 
a real face or not until it is decided by an attempt to feel it by 
touch. So, between valid and invalid inference, when I judge from 
smoke that the hill is on fire, and yet through not perceiving any 
light doubt that it is on fire; between opposition of scriptural texts, 
‘Giva has been said to be different from Brahman and to be one 
with it," whether then the jiva is different from Brahman or one 
with it; between conflicting authorities (e.g. the Vazsegika philo- 
sophers and the Upanisadic doctrines) such as ‘‘are the senses 
material or are they the products of the ego?" Between perception 
and inference (e.g. in the case of the illusory perception of yellow 
conch-shell, the perceiving of it as yellow and the inferring that it 
could not be yellow because it is a conch-shell and hence the doubt, 
whether the conch-shell is white or yellow, and so forth). 

In referring to the view of Varadandrayana in his Prajüa- 
paritrána, Venkatanatha says that the threefold division of doubt 
that he made, due to perception of common characteristics, appre- 
hension of different alternatives, and the opposition of scholars and 
authorities, is in imitation of the Nyaya ways of looking at doubt!, 
for the last two forms were essentially the same. Venkatanatha 
further refutes the Nyàaya view of doubt in which Vatsydyana, in 
explaining Nydya-siitra, 1. 11. 23, says that there can be doubt even 
from special distinguishing qualities. Thus, earth has smell as a 
distinctive characteristic which is not possessed either by eternal 
substances, such as self, or by non-eternal substances, such as 
water, etc.; and there can naturally be a doubt whether earth, being 
different from eternal substances, is non-eternal, or whether, being 
different from non-eternal substances, it is eternal. Venkatanàtha 
points out that here doubt does not take place owing to the fact that 
earth possesses this distinguishing quality. It is simply because the 
possession of smell is quite irrelevant to the determination of 
eternity or non-eternity, as it is shared by both eternal and non- 
can be of many kinds which, however, all agree in this, that in all states of doubt 
there is an oscillation of the mind from one alternative to another, due to the in- 
determination of the relative strength of the different possible alternatives on 
account of the perception of merely certain common characteristics without their 
specific determining snd decisive features. 

4 sddhárand-krter drptyd' neka-kdra-grahát tathd 


vipaícitám vivdddc ca tridhd samfaya işyate. 
Prajiid-paritraga, quoted in Nydya-parifuddhi, p. 62. 
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eternal substances. Doubt would continue until a distinguishing 
characteristic, such as is possessed by eternal or non-eternal sub- 
stances alone, is found in earth (vyatrzreki-nirüpana-vilambát), on 
the strength of which it could be determined whether it is eternal 
or not. Venkatanatha, in various illustrations, shows that doubt 
consists essentially of an oscillation of the mind, due to indecision 
between two possible alternatives. He would admit even such in- 
quiries as ‘‘ What may be the name of this tree?” as doubt, and not 
mere indecision or want of knowledge (an-adhyavasdya). Such in- 
quiries can rightly be admitted as doubts; for they involve doubt 
regarding two or more alternative names, which are vaguely waver- 
ing in the mind and which are followed by a desire to settle or de- 
cide in favour of one or the other. So here also there is a want of 
settlement between two alternatives, due to a failure to find the 
determining factor (avacchedakad-darsanat ^ an-avacchinna-koti- 
visesah). Such a state of oscillation might naturally end in a mental 
reckoning in favour of or against the possible or probable alternatives, 
which is called izha (but which must be distinguished from üha as 
tarka in connection with inference), which leads to the resolution of 
doubt into probability!. However, Anantarya, a later writer of the 
Ràmànuyja school, further described doubt as being a state of mind in 
which one perceived only that something lay before him, but did 
not notice any of its specific features, qualities or characters 
(puro-vrtti-matram a-grhita-visesanam anubhüyate). Only the two 
alternatives (e.g. “a tree stump or a man’’—sthdanu-purusau) are 
remembered. According to the Sarvartha-siddhi, the imperfect 
observation of something before us rouses its corresponding sub- 
conscious impression (samskára), which, in its turn, rouses the sub- 
conscious impressions leading to the simultaneous revival in one 
sweep of memory of the two possible alternatives of which neither 
could be decided upon?. The point disputed in this connection is 
between a minority party of interpreters, who think that the per- 
ception of something in front of us rouses an impression which in 
its turn rouses two different subconscious impressions leading to 


! ahas tu prdyah purujend'nena bhavitavyam ity-àdi-rüpa eka-kofi-saha-carita- 
bhüyo-dharma-daríanád anudbhatd-nya-kopikah sa eva. 
Nydya-parisuddhi, p. 68. Chowkhamba. 
* furo-vrtty-anubhava-jamta-samskdrena | koti-doayo-pasthiti-hetu-samskaárá- 
bhydm ca yugapad-eka-smaranam samsaya-sthale svikriyata iti sarvd-rtha-siddhau 
ukiam. Anantürya's iidna-ydthdrthya-vdda. Govt. Oriental MS. No. 4884. 
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one memory joining up the two alternative entities (e.g. tree-stump 
and man), and a majority party, who think that the perception of 
something in front of us leads directly to the memory of two 
different alternatives, which is interpreted as doubt. The former 
view, by linking up the two memories in one act of knowledge, 
supposes the oscillating movement to be one act of judgment and 
so holds the opinion that in doubt also there is the false substitution 
of one judgment for another, which is in accordance with the 
anyathá-khyáti (illegitimate substitution of judgments) theory of 
illusion. The latter view, which holds that there are two separate 
memories of the two possible alternatives, interprets Ramanuja as 
an upholder of realism of knowledge (jdna-ydtharthya-vada), or 
the view that whatever is known or perceived has an objective and 
a rcal basis. 


Error and Doubt according to Venkatanatha. 


Error is defined by Venkatanatha as occurring when one or 
more incompatible characters are predicted of an entity without 
any notion of their incompatibility or contradictions. It is gener- 
ally due to a wrong psychological tendency in association with other 
vicious perceptual data, as in the case of the perception of the 
conch-shell as yellow, the perception of one big moon as small and 
two, the relativistic (anekánta) assertion of contradictory predicates 
with reference to one thing of the predication of both reality and 
unreality in regard to world-appearance by the Sankarites!. Doubt, 
on the other hand, occurs when a perceived characteristic is not 
incompatible in predication with regard to two or more entities 
which are felt to be exclusive and opposed to one another, and 
which therefore cannot both at the same time be affirmed. This 
state is therefore described by some as an oscillatory movement of 
the mind from one pole to another. Decision results from a uni- 
polar and firm direction of mind to one object; doubt results from 
a multipolar oscillation, as has been set forth in the Atma-siddhi. 
Absence of firmness of the direction of the mind is due to the natural 
constitution of mind, which has necessarily to reject a particular 
alternative before it can settle down in its opposite. Bhattarakaguru 
repeats the same idea in his Tattva-ratndkara, when he defines 


1 See Nyáya-parifuddhi, pp. 54-5. 
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doubt as the association of two contrary or contradictory qualities 
with any particular entity. Doubt, according to Venkatanatha, is 
of two kinds: from samana-dharma and from vipratipatti, i.e. when 
different indications point to two or more conclusions and the re- 
lative strength of these indications cannot be conclusively decided. 
'The condition of doubt in the first case is the uncertainty caused 
by the fact that two contrary possibilities, the relative strength of 
which cannot be determined on account of certain similar traits 
(samána-dharma-vipratipattibhyàm), claim affirmation. Thus, when 
we see something tall before us, two possibilities may arise—the 
tall object may be a man or a post, since both these are tall. When 
the relative strength of the different sources of knowledge, e.g. 
perception, illusion, inference, testimony, etc., leading to different 
conclusions (4-grhyamdna-bala-tdratamya) cannot be determined, 
both claim affirmation with regard to the same object or conclusion, 
and doubt arises as to which is to be accepted. Thus, when one sees 
in the mirror the image of one’s face, which is not corroborated by 
touch, there arises the doubt as to the reality of the reflection. 
Again, there may be a doubt arising frorn two possible inferences 
regarding the existence of fire in the hill from smoke, and its possible 
non-existence from the existence of light. Again, as there are texts 
in the Upanisads some of which are monistic and others dualistic, a 
doubt may arise as to which is the right view of the Upanisads, and 
so forth. Doubt may also arise from two opposing contentions, 
such as those of the atomists and the Upanisadists regarding the 
question as to whether the senses have sprung from matter or from 
the ego. It may also arise regarding the opposing assertions of two 
ordinary individuals; between perception (e.g. illusory perception of 
conch-shell as yellow) and inference which indicates that the conch- 
shell cannot be yellow; between perception of the self as an em- 
bodied being and the scriptural testimony concerning the self as 
atomic. 

Doubt may also arise between inferential knowledge of the 
world as atomic and the scriptura] knowledge of the world as having 
Brahman as its substance. The Naiyayikas, however, think that 
doubt can also arise regarding the two different contentions of 
opposing parties! Venkatanatha points out that both the Nydya- 

1 samdnd-neka-dharmo-papatter vipratipatter upalabdhy-anupalabdhy-avy- 
avatthátai ca vilesd-pekgo vimaríah samíayah. Nydya-sttra, 1. 1. 23. The in- 
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sütra and the Prajfid-paritrana are wrong in giving the perception 
of similar traits (samdna-dharma) and of special characteristics 
(aneka-dharma) as two independent reasons for the origin of doubt!. 
The explanation given with regard to the doubt arising from a 
special characteristic such as odorousness is that, as this charac- 
teristic is not possessed by non-eternal substances, one may be led 
to think of including earth under eternal substances; and, again, as 
this characteristic is not to be found in any of the eternal sub- 
stances, one may be led to include earth under non-eternal sub- 
stances. But the doubt here is due not to the perception of a special 
characteristic, but to the delay of the mind in determining the 
ultimate differentia (vyatireki-nirupana-vilambát) which may 
justify one in including it under either of them. Odorousness as 
such is not an indispensable condition of either eternality, or non- 
eternality; so naturally an inquiry arises regarding such common 
features in eternal or non-eternal substances as may be possessed 
by the odorous earth and may lead to a classification. ‘The doubt 
here is due not to the fact that odorousness is a special charac- 
teristic of earth, but to the fact that earth possesses such charac- 
teristics as are possessed by eternal things on the one hand and by 
non-eternal things on the other. Even when it is urged that the 
odorous character distinguishes earth from eternal and non-eternal 


terpretation given by Uddyotakara is that in all cases of doubt there are three 
factors, viz. knowledge of the (1) common or (2) special features, (3) opposite 
assertions and contending persons associated with a non-determinate state of 
mind due to the want of definite realization of any of the contrary possibilities, 
and a hankering to know the differentia. Uddyotakara thinks that doubt can arise 
not only from a conflict of knowledge, but also from a conflict of opinions of con- 
tending persons, vipratipattih being interpreted by him as vádi-vipratipattih. 
This view is also held by the Prajfa-paritrága by Varadavignu Miéra, as is 
evident from the following sloka: 
sddhdrand-kyter drstyd-neka-kdra-grahat tathà, 
vipascitam vivādäc ca tridhà samsaya işyate. 
Prajfid-paritrdna, quoted in the Nydya-parisuddhi, p. 61. 

This view is criticized by Venkatanatha as a blind acceptance of the Nydya view. 

1 As an example nf doubt arising from perception of similar traits, Vatsyayana 
gives the example of man and post, in which the common traits (viz. height, etc.) 
are visible, but the differentia remains unnoticed. The example given by him of 
doubt arising from perception of special characteristics is that odorousness, the 
special character of earth, is not characteristic of dravya (substance), karma 
(action), and gurta (quality), and this may rouse a legitimate doubt as to whether 
earth is to be classed as substance, quality, or action. Similarly, from the special 
characteristic of odorousness of earth a doubt may arise as to whether earth is 
eternal or non-eternal, since no other eternal or non-eternal thing has this 
characteristic. 
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substances and that this is the cause of doubt, it may be pointed out 
that doubt is due not to this distinguishing characteristic, but to the 
fact that earth possesses qualities common to both eternal and non- 
eternal substances. There are some who think that doubt through 
vipratipatti (i.e. through uncertainty arising from reasoned asser- 
tions of contending persons) may also be regarded as a case of doubt 
from samána-dharma (i.e. perception of similar traits), because the 
opposed assertions have this similarity amongst themselves that 
they are all held as true by the respective contending persons. 
Venkatanatha, however, does not agree with this. He holds that 
doubt here does not arise merely on the strength of the fact that the 
opposed assertions are held as true by the contending persons, but 
because of our remembering the diverse reasons in support of such 
assertions when the relative strength of such reasons or possi- 
bilities of validity cannot be definitely ascertained. Thus, viprati- 
patti has to be accepted as an independent source of doubt. Doubt 
arises generally between two possible alternatives; but there may 
be cases in which two doubts merge together and appear as one 
complex doubt. Thus, when it is known that one or other of two 
persons is a thief, but not which of them, there may be a doubt— 
"this man or that man is a thief". In such a case there are two 
doubts: ‘this man may or may not be a thief” and "that man may 
or may not be a thief," and these merge together to form the com- 
plex doubt (samsaya-dvaya-samáhára). The need of admitting a 
complex doubt may, however, vanish, if it is interpreted as a case 
where the quality of being a thief is doubted between two indi- 
viduals. Doubt, however, involves in it also an assertory aspect, in 
so far as it implies that, if one of the alternatives is ruled out, the 
other must be affirmed. But, since it cannot be ascertained which 
of them is ruled out, there arises the doubt. There is, however, no 
opposition between doubt and the assertory attitude; for all doubts 
imply that the doubtful property must belong to one or other of the 
alternatives!. 

But there may be cases in which the two alternatives may be 
such that the doubtful property is not in reality affirmable of either 
of them, and this is different from those cases in which the alter- 
natives are such that, if the doubtful property is negated of the one, 


* sarvasminn api samsaye dharmy-amsddau nirnayasya dustyajatvdt. Nydya- 
parituddhi, p. 66. 
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it is in reality affirmable of the other. From these two points of 
view we have further twofold divisions of doubt. Thus, when a 
volume of smoke arising from a heap of grass on fire is subject of 
doubt as being either an elephant or a hill, in this case negation of 
one alternative does not imply the actual affirmation of the other. 
Uncertainty (an-adhyavasdaya, e.g. ‘‘what may be the name of this 
tree?’’) cannot be regarded as an independent state of mind; for 
this also may be regarded as a case of doubt in which there is un- 
certainty between a number of possible alternative names with which 
the tree may be associated. It seems, however, that Vénkatanatha 
has not been able to repudiate satisfactorily the view of those who 
regard uncertainty or inquiry as a separate state of mind. Üha (in 
the sense of probability such as “that must be a man") does not 
involve any oscillation of the mind between two poles, but sets forth 
an attitude of mind in which the possibility of one side, being far 
stronger, renders that alternative an object of the most probable 
affirmation and so cannot be classed as doubt. Where such a pro- 
bable affirmation is brought about through perception, it is in- 
cluded under perception, and when through inference it is included 
under inference. 

Venkatanatha, following Ramanuja, admits only three pramanas, 
viz. perception, inference, and scriptural testimony. Raméanuja, 
however, in his commentary on the Gitd}, includes intuitive yogic 
knowledge as a separate source of knowledge; but Venkatanatha 
holds that intuitive yogic knowledge should be included under per- 
ception, and its separate inclusion is due to the fact that the yogic 
perception reveals a special aspect of perception*. Correct memory 
is to be regarded as a valid pramdna. It should not be classed as an 
independent source of knowledge, but is to be included within the 
pramana which is responsible for memory (e.g. perception). 

Meghanádári, in discussing the claim of memory to be regarded 
as pramdna, says that memory satisfies the indispensable condition 
of pramdna that it must not depend upon anything else for its self- 
manifestation; for memory, being spontaneous, does not depend 


2 jfidnam indriya-lingd-gama-yogajo vastu-niícayah. Gitd-bhdsya, 15. 15. 

3 Vignucitta also, in his Prameya-samgraha, holds that Ramanuja admitted 
only three pramdnas. 

* This view has been supported by Bhattirakaguru in his Tattva-ratnákara. 
Varadavisnu Mire, in his Prajfid-paritrdna, includes divya (i.e. intuitive know- 
ledge through the grace of God) and seayam-riddha (natural omniscience) as 
separate sources of knowledge, but they are also but modes of perception. 
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upon anything else for its manifestation. It is true, no doubt, that 
the revelation of objects in memory depends upon the fact of their 
having been perceived before, but the functioning of memory is 
undoubtedly spontaneous!, But it may be argued that, since the 
objects revealed in memory can never be manifested if they were 
not perceived before, memory, though partly valid in so far as its 
own functioning is concerned, is also invalid so far as the revelation 
of the object is concerned, since this depends on previous percep- 
tion and cannot, therefore, be regarded as spontaneous manifesta- 
tion, which is the indispensable condition of a pramána. To this 
Meghanadari's reply is that the criticism is not sound; for the 
spontaneous manifestation is also at the same time revelation of the 
object remembered, and hence the revelation of the remembered 
object does not depend on any other condition. Memory, therefore, 
is valid both in its own manifestation and in the revelation of its 
object. It may be pointed out in this connection that the revelation 
of knowledge necessarily implies the revelation of the object also. 
The revelation of the object should not, therefore, be regarded as 
depending on any other condition, it being spontaneously given 
with the revelations of knowledge?. 

In many other systems of philosophy the definition of a prama@na 
involves the condition that the object apprehended should be such 
that it was not known before (an-adhigata-rtha-gantr), since in these 
systems memory is excluded from the status of prama@na. Megha- 
nadiri objects to this. He says that the condition imposed does 
not state clearly whether the apprehension of the object which is 
intended to be ruled out should be of the perceiver or of other per- 
sons. In the case of permanent objects such as the self or the sky 
these have all been perceived by many persons, and yet the validity 
of the perception or inference of the present knower is not denied?. 
It also cannot be said that the object of valid perception or inference 
should be such that it has not been perceived before by the present 
perceiver; for when a person seeks to find out an object which he 
knew before and perceives it, such a perception would be invalid; 
and similarly, when an object perceived by the eye is re-perceived 

1 sva-sphurane pramdnd-ntara-sd-peksatvd-bhavat visaya-sphurana eva hi- 
smrteh pilrud-nubhita-bhavd-peksd. Meghanüdüri's Naya-dyu-mam. 

2 pfidna-sphitrtivad eisayasyápi sphürtih. Ibid. 


* sthayituend-bhimatd-kaia-deh pürvair avagatatva-sambhavádt | tad-vigayá- 
numandder aprdmaánya-prasangát. Ibid. 
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by touch, the tactile perception will be invalid!. The reply is often 
given (e.g. Dharmarajadhvarindra in his Vedanta-part-bhdsa) that, 
when an object known before is again perceived, it has a new 
temporal character, and so the object may be regarded as new and 
thus its later perception may be regarded as valid. Meghanádari's 
criticism against this is that, if the new temporal character can con- 
stitute the newness of the object, then all objects will be new, in- 
cluding memory. Hence there will be nothing which would be 
ruled out by the condition that the object must be new (an- 
adhigatdartha-gantr). 

There are others who hold that the validity of a pramdna of any 
particular sense-knowledge, or of inference, is conditioned by the 
fact of its being attested by the evidence of other senses, as in the 
case where a visual perception is corroborated by the tactile. These 
philosophers regard corroboration (a-visamvaditea) as an in- 
dispensable condition of the validity of pramána. Meghanadari 
criticizes this by pointing out that on such a view the validity of 
each pramaána would have to depend upon others, and thus there 
would be a vicious circle?. Moreover, the determinate knowledge 
of the Buddhists, which is corroborative, would, under the sup- 
position, have to be regarded as a pramdna. 

Unlike Venkatanatha, Meghanadari holds that Ramanuja ad- 
mitted five pramdnas, viz. perception, inference, analogy, scripture 
and implication. 

Perception is defined by Venkatanatha as direct intuitive know- 
ledge (saksatkari-prama). This may be regarded either as a special 
class of cognition (jati-rupa) or knowledge under special conditions 
(upàdhi-rüpa). It is indefinable in its own nature, which can only 
be felt by special self-consciousness as perception (jñäna-svabhāva- 
visesah svatma-sákgikah). It may be negatively defined as knowledge 
which is not generated by other cognitions, as in the case of in- 
ference or verbal knowledge and memory?. Varadavisnu also, in 
his Mána-yáthátmya-nirnaya, has defined perception as clear and 

! sva-viditasyd’rthasya sattud-nvesane pratyaksd-der a-prádmánya-prasangác 
cakguga drgta-vijaye dravye sparíanasyd'prámaánya-prasangát. Meghanadari's 


Naya-dyu-masi. 
ae avisamud’da-rtham pramdnd-ntard-nveganend-navasthd. 


3 jaana-haranaje- -jfidna-smr ti-rahitd matir aparokgam. Venkatanatha’s Nydya- 
parisfuddhi, pp. 70—71. This view has also been supported in the Prameya-samgraha 
and Tattva-ratndkara. 
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vivid impression (pramáyá dparoksyam nama vifadá-vabhásatvam). 
Clearness and vividness with him mean the illumination of the 
special and unique features of the object, as different from the 
appearance of generic features as in the case of inference or verbal 


knowledge. 
Meghanádari also defines perception as direct knowledge of 
objects (artha-paricchedaka-saksàj- -jüiànam). The directness (saks- 


áttva) consists in the fact that the production of this knowledge does 
not depend on any other pramdnas. It is, no doubt, true that sense- 
perception depends upon the functioning of the senses, but this is 
no objection; for the senses are common causes, which are operative 
as means in the perception of the ketu, even in inference?. The 
directness of perceptual knowledge, as distinguished from in- 
ference, is evident from the fact that the latter is produced through 
the mediacy of other cognitions?. Meghanadari criticizes the de- 
finition of perception as vivid impression (vifada-vabhása), as given 
by Varadavisnu Miéra, on the ground that vividness is a relative 
term, and even in inference there are different stages of vividness. 
Clearness of awareness, ‘‘dhi-sphutata,”’ also cannot be regarded as 
defining perception; for all awarenesses are clear so far as they are 
known. The definition of perception as sense-knowledge is also 
open to criticism; for in that case it would only apply to inde- 
terminate (nirvikalpa) knowledge, in which certain specific cha- 
racters of the object are imprinted through the functioning of the 
senses, but which it did not carry further for the production of 
determinate knowledge (savtkalpa). 

Both Venkatanatha and Meghanadari hold that the pure ob- 
jective substance without any character or universals is never 
apprehended by sense-perception. Following Ramanuja, they hold 
that objects are always apprehended with certain characters at the 
very first instance when they are grasped by the visual sense; 
otherwise it is difficult to explain how in the later instance they are 
apprehended in diverse characters. If they were not apprehended 
in the first instance, they could not have been known in the later 


1 indriydndm sattd-kdranatuena karanatvd-bhavat. Naya-dyu-mani. 

3 The word sdkgdtrva is explained by some as svaripa-dhi (its own awareness). 
But such an explanation is exposed to criticism; for even inferential knowledge 
reveals some features of the object. If svariipa is taken to mean “ nothing but the 
nature of the object," then the definition would not be applicable even to per- 
ception ; for perception reveals not merely the object, but also its relation to other 
objects, and thereby tranacends the limit of the object merely as it is. 
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instance in their fullness in a related manner. So it has to be ad- 
mitted that they were all grasped in the first instance, but could not 
manifest themselves in their fullness in the short span of the first 
moment. In the Veddrtha-samgraha of Ramanuja the determinate- 
ness of all perceptions has been illustrated by the case of their 
apprehension of universals at the first moment of perception. This 
has led some interpreters to think that the apprehension of de- 
terminate characters in the first moment of perception applies only 
to the universals on account of the fact that it involves the assimila- 
tion of many individuals in one sweep which must be started at the 
very first moment in order that it may be manifested in its full form 
in the second moment. But Meghanadari holds that the appre- 
hension of other characters also, such as colours, etc., has specific 
differences when the object is near or at a distance. This involves 
the grasping of diverse shades of colour in one colour-perception, 
and thus they also are apprehended at the first moment of percep- 
tion, on the same grounds which led to the affirmation of the ap- 
prehension of universals at the first moment of perception. 

It is objected that the concept of determinateness or relatedness 
(visistatva) of all knowledge is incomprehensible and indefinable. 
What exist are the two relata and the relation. The relatedness can- 
not be identical with them or different; for we do not know ''re- 
latedness” as an entity different from the two relata and the rela- 
tion. Also relatedness cannot be defined either as the manifestation 
of two entities in one cognition or the appearance of two cognitions 
without any break or interval; for in a concrete specific illustration, 
as in such awareness as ‘‘jug-and-pot,”’ though two different cog- 
nitions have appeared without any break, they have not lost their 
unique separateness, as may well be judged by the duality implied 
in such awareness. 'Thus, there is no way in which the concept of 
determinateness, as distinguished from that of the relata and the 
relation, can be arrived at. 

To this Meghanādāri’s reply is that, in such a sentence as 
“bring a white cow,” the verb refers to a qualified being, the ' white 
cow," and not to the separate elements, “the whiteness” and ‘‘the 
cow." Both the relation and the relata are involved in the deter- 
minate conception, the “white cow." In contactual perception, 
such as “a man with a stick," the contactual relation is directly 
perceived. The conception of a determinate being is not thus dif- 
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ferent from the relation and the relata, but implies them. The re- 
lations and the relata thus jointly yield the conception of a de- 
terminate being!. The unifying trait that constitutes determinate- 
ness 1s not an extraneous entity, but is involved in the fact that all 
entities in this world await one another for their self-manifestation 
through relations, and it is this mutual awaitedness that constitutes 
their bond of unity, through which they appear connectedly in a 
determinate conception?. It is this mutual awaitedness of entities 
that contributes to their apprehension, as connected in experience, 
which is simultaneous with it, there being no mediation or arresting 
of thought of any kind between the two?. The fact that all our per- 
ceptions, thoughts and ideas always appear as related and con- 
nected is realized in universal experience. All linguistic expressions 
always manifest the purport of the speech in a connected and re- 
lated form. Had it not been so, communication of ideas through our 
speech would have been impossible. 

Nirvikalpa knowledge is a cognition in which only some funda- 
mental characters of the object are noted, while the details of 
many other characters remain unelaborated*. Savikalpa knowledge, 
on the other hand, is a cognition of a number of qualities and 
characters of the object, together with those of its distinctive 
features by which its differentiation from other objects is clearly 
affirmed’, 

On the analogy of visual perception, the perception of other 
senses may be explained. The relation of samaváya admitted by the 
Naiyáyikas is discarded by the Rámànuja view on account of the 
difficulty of defining it or admitting it as a separate category. 
Various relations, such as container and contained, contact and the 
like, are revealed in experience in accordance with the different 
directions in which things await one another to be related; and 

1 na ca pratyekam vifigtatá-pátah militándm eva visistatvdt. Naya-dyu-mani. 

3 eka-buddhi-visayatd-rhdndm paddé-rthdndm anyo-nya-süpekja-svarüpatvam 
militatvam. Ibid. 

* visistatva-dhi-vijayatve ca tesdm sdpeksatuam ca yaugapadyát tatra virdma- 
pratiteh sdpeksatd siddhá ca. Ibid. 

* nirvikalpakam ca ghata-der anullekhit-nuvrtti-dharma-ghatated-di i-katibaya- 
vitesana-~visistatayd-rthd-vacchedakam jridnam.. Ibid. 

k]itd-nuvrtty-ádi-dharmakàá-neka-vitegana-vifigataya  sdksGd-vastu-vya- 
vacchedakam jridnam savikalpakam. Ibid. 

Venkatanitha however defines savikalpa and nirvikalpa knowledge as 
“sa pratyavamarsa-pratyahksam savikaipakam’’ and "tad-rahitam pratyaksam 
nirvikalpaham." Nydya-parisuddhi, p. 77. 
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these determine the nature of various relations which are perceived 
in sense-experience*. Venkatanatha also points out that the very 
same collocations (sdmagri) that manifest the awareness of sub- 
stance and attribute also manifest the awareness of relations; for, 
if the relations were not grasped at the first moment of perception, 
they could not originate out of nothing at the later moment. The 
relatedness being a character of entities, the awareness of entities 
necessarily means the awareness of relations. 


Perception in the light of elucidation by the later 
members of the Ramanuja School. 


Rāmānuja and his followers admitted only three kinds of 
pramánas; perception, inference and scriptural testimony. Know- 
ledge, directly and immediately experienced, is perception (sakgat- 
karent pramà pratyaksam). The special distinguishing feature of 
perception is that it is not knowledge mediated by other knowledge 

jfiand-karanaka-jiidnatvam). Perception is of three kinds: God's 
perception, perception of yogins, and perception of ordinary per- 
sons. This perception of yogins includes intuitive perception of the 
mind (mánasa-pratyaksa) or perception of sages (arsa-pratyaksa), 
‘and the yogt-pratyaksa is due to the special enlightenment of yoga 
practice. Ordinary perception is said to be of two kinds, savekalpa, 
or determinate, and nirvikalpa, or indeterminate. Savikalpa 
pratyaksa is the determinate perception which involves a spatial and 
temporal reference to past time and different places where the 
object was experienced before. Thus, when we see a jug, we think 
of it as having been seen at other times and in other places, and it is 
this reference of the jug to other times and other places, and the 


2 atas tat-smbandhüd vastuta upddhito ed'dhárá-dheya-bháva-vastv-antaram 
eva. evam ca kalpand-laghavam. sa ca gund-di-bhedad anekah na ca tat-sambandha- 
smbahdhinos sambandha- ntara-kalpanáyám anavasthd. anyo-nya-sápeksa-svarüpatoa- 
kii sper iria rthá-ntará-bhacdt. Naya-dyu-mani MS. 

The sirvikalpaka is the knowledge involving the notion of certain positive 
features and rousing the subconscious memory resulting in the first moment of 
perception through the direct operation of the sense. Savikalpaka knowledge in- 
volves the noting of differences consequent upon the operation of memory. They 
are thus defined by Vignuacitta: 

samsküro-dbodha-sahakrte-ndriya-janyam jfdnam savikalpakam iti eka- 
játtyetu prathama-pinda-grahanam dvittyã-di -pinda-grahanesu prathamd-kga-san- 
nipdtajam jfidnam nirvikalpakam iti. 

And in the Tattwa-ratndkara: 
vifegandnüm sud~yoga-vyaurttir avikalpake 
savikalpe'nya-yogasya vydorttib samjfitna tathd, , 
Nydya-parifuddhi, p. 82. 
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associations connected with it as involved in such reference, that 
constitutes the determinate character of such perceptions, by virtue 
of which they are called savzkalpa!. A perception, however, which 
reveals the specific character of its object, say a jug as a jug, without 
involving any direct references to its past associations, is called 
indeterminate perception or nirvikalpa jfüána?. This definition of 
nirvikalpa perception distinguishes the Ramanuja conception of 
nirvikalpa knowledge from the types formulated by many other 
systems of Indian philosophy. 

It is now obvious that according to Ramanuja philosophy both 
the savikalpa and the nzrvikalpa knowledges are differentiated and 
qualified in their nature, referring to objects which are qualified in 
their nature (ubhaya-vidham api etad visista-visayam eva)’. Venkata 
says that there is no evidence whatsoever of the existence of in- 
determinate and unqualified knowledge, at even its first stage of 
appearance, as is held by the Naiyayikas; for our experience is en- 
tirely against them, and even the knowledge of infants, dumb per- 
sons, and the lower animals, though it is devoid of concepts and 
names, is somehow determinate since the objects stand as signs of 
things liked or disliked, things which they desire, or of which they 
are afraid*. For if these so-called indeterminate perceptions of 
these animals, etc., were really absolutely devoid of qualitative 
colouring, how could they indicate the suitable attractive or re- 
pulsive behaviour? The Naiyayikas urge that all attribute-sub- 
stance-complex or determinate knowledge (vzsisfa-jfiama) must 
first be preceded by the knowledge of the simpler element of the 
attribute; but this is true only to a limited extent, as in the £ase of 
acquired perception. I see a piece of sandal to be fragrant; fra- 
grance cannot be seen, but the sight of the colour, etc., of a piece 
of sandal and its recognition as such suggest and rouse the nasal 
impressions of fragrance, which is then directly associated with 


! tatrá'nuvrtti-visayakam jridnam savikalpakam anuvrttis ca samsthdna-riipa- 
jaty-dder aneka-vyakti-vrttitá, sd ca kdlate desata$ ca bhavati. Rümánuja- 
siddhdnta-samgraha, MS. No. 4988. 

® ekasydm vyaktau ghatatva-prakürakam ayam ghafa iti yaj jllánam janyate tan 
rirvihalpakam. lbid. 

* Nyáya-parituddhs, p. 77. i 

* bóla-müka - tiryag - ddi -jHánànám anna- hantaka-vahmi - vydghra-di - fabda- 
vaifistyd -navagihitve’pi igla- dvaisyatá - vacchedaká - nnatvá - hitva - kantakatvd- 
di-prakürd-vagáliteam asti. Nydya-sdra commentary on Nydya-parifuddhi by 
Srinivasa, p. 78. 
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vision. Here there must first be the perception of the attributes of 
the sandal as perceived by the visual organ, as rousing sub-con- 
scious impressions of fragrance associated with the nasal organ and 
giving rise to its rnemory, and finally associating it with the attri- 
butes perceived by the visual organ. But in the perception of 
attribute and substance there is no necessity of assuming such a 
succession of the elements constituting a complex; for the data 
which give rise to the perception of the attribute and those which 
give rise to the perception of substance are presented to the senses 
simultaneously and are identically the same (eka-sdmagri-vedya- 
visesanesu tan-nirapeksatvát)!. The main point of this discussion 
consists in our consideration of the question whether relations are 
directly perceived or not. If relations are regarded as being the 
very nature of the things and attributes that are perceived (svariipa- 
sambandha), then, of course, the relations must necessarily be per- 
ceived with the perceived things and attributes at the first moment 
of sight. If the relation of attributes to things be called an inherent 
inseparable relation (samavaya), then this, being an entity, may be 
admitted to be capable of being grasped by the eye; and, since it 
constitutes the essence of the linking of the attributes and the thing, 
the fact that it is grasped by the eye along with the thing and the 
attribute ought to convince us that the relatedness of attribute and 
thing is also grasped by the eye. For, if it is admitted that samavaya 
is grasped, then that itself makes it unexceptionable that the attri- 
bute and things are grasped, as the former qualifying the latter. 
Like the attribute and the thing, their relation as constituting their 
relatedness is also grasped by the senses (dharmavad dharmivac ca 
tat-sambandhasyá' py aindriyakatud-visesena grahana-sambhavat)*. 
For, if the relation could not be grasped by the senses at the time 
of the perception of the thing and the object, it could not be grasped 
by any other way at any other time. 

In the savtkalpa perception, the internal impressions are roused 
in association with the visual and other senses, and they co-operate 
with the data supplied by the sense-organs in producing the inner 
act of analysis and synthesis, assimilation and differentiation, and 

1 Nydya-parifuddhi, p. 78: surabhi-candanam so’yam ghatja ity-ddi-jfidnesu 
saurabhata-mse cakgusah sva-vijáitya-samsküra-janyüydh smrter visesana-praty- 
dsattitayd apeksane’pi cakgur-mdtra-janye ghauja-jfidne tad-apeksdyé abhdvat. 


Nydya-sdra, p. 78. : 
* Ibid. p. 79. 
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mutual comparison of similar concepts, as involved in the process 
of savikalpa perception. What distinguishes it from memory is the 
fact that memory is produced only by the rousing of the sub- 
conscious impressions of the mind, whereas savikalpa perception 
is produced by the subconscious impressions (samskára) working 
in association with the sense-organs!. Though the roused sub- 
conscious impressions co-operate with sense-impressions in savi- 
kalpa perception, yet the savikalpa can properly be described as 
genuine sense-perception. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that difference is con- 
sidered in this system not as a separate and independent category, 
but as apprehended only through the mutual reference to the two 
things between which difference is realized. It is such a mutual re- 
ference, in which the affirmation of one makes the affirmation of the 
other impossible, that constitutes the essence of “difference” 
(bheda)*. 

Venkatanatha strongly controverts the Sankarite view of mrvi- 
kalpa pratyaksa in the case where a perception, the materials of 
which are already there, is made on the strength of auditory sensa- 
tion in the way of scriptural instructions. Thus, when each of ten 
persons was counting upon leaving himself out of consideration, 
and counting nine persons instead of ten, another observer from 
outside pointed out to the counting person that he himself was the 
tenth. The Sankarites urge that the statement or affirmation “thou 
art the tenth” is a case of direct nirvikalpa perception. But Ven- 
katanatha points out that, though the entity indicated by “thou” 
is directly perceived, the proposition itself cannot be directly per- 
ceived, but can only be cogitated as being heard; for, if whatever is 
heard can be perceived, then one can also perceive or be directly 
acquainted with the import of such propositions as "thou art 
virtuous"—dharmavams tvam. So the mental realization of the 
import of any proposition does not mean direct acquaintance by 
perception. It is easy to see how this view controverts the San- 
karite position, which holds that the realization of the import of the 
proposition “thou art that”—tat tvam asi—constitutes direct ac- 

1 emrtdo iva savikalpake samskdrasya na svatantryena küranatvam yena praty- 
akjatvam na sydt kintu indriya-sahukdritayd tathd ce'ndriya-janyatvena pratyakgam 


eva savikalpakam. Nydya-sdra p. 8o. . 
* yad-grako yatra yad-dropa-virodht sa hi tasya tasmdd bhedah. Nydya- 


parisuddhi, p. 86. 
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quaintance with the identity of self and Brahman by perception 
(pratyaksa)!. 

It has already been pointed out that nirvikalpa perception means 
a determinate knowledge which does not involve a reference to past 
associations of similar things (anuurtty-avisayaka-jfidna), and savi- 
kalpa perception means a determinate knowledge which involves 
a reference to past association (anuvrtti-visayaka). This anuvrtti, 
or reference to past association, does not mean a mere determinate- 
ness (e.g. the perception of a jug as endowed with the specific 
characteristics of a jug—ghafatva-prakárakam ayam ghatah), but 
a conscious reference to other similar objects (e.g. jugs) experienced 
before. In savikalpa knowledge there is a direct perception by the 
visual organ of the determinate characters constituting a complex 
of thc related qualities, the thing and the relatedness; but that does 
not mean the comprehension or realization of any universals or 
class concepts involving a reference to other similar concepts or 
things. Thus, the visual organs are operative equally in savikalpa 
and nirvikalpa, but in the former there is a conscious reference to 
other similar entities experienced before. 

The universals or class concepts are not, however, to be re- 
garded as a separate independent category, which is comprehended 
in savikalpa perception, but a reference or assimilation of similar 
characteristics. Thus, when we refer to two or more cows as pos- 
sessing common characteristics, it is these common characteristics 
existing in all individual cows that justify us in calling all these 
animals cows. So, apart from these common characteristics which 
persist in all these individual animals, there is no other separate 
entity which may be called jt; or universal. The commonness 
(anuvrtti) consists in similarity (susadrfatvam eva gotva-dindm 
anuvrttih)*. Similarity is again defined as the special cause 
(asadhárana-kàrana) which justifies our regarding two things as 
similar which exist separately in these things and are determined 
by each other. The application of a common name is but a short 
way of signifying the fact that two things are regarded as similar. 
This similarity is of two kinds: similarity of attributes (dharma- 
sddr$ya) as in substances, and similarity of essence (svariipa-sddy sya) 


* ata eva tat tuam-asy-ddi-tabdah sva-visgaya-gocara-pratyakja-jfüdna-janakah 

» ity-ddy-anumándni nirastáni. Ny&ya-pcrifuddhi, p. 89. 

2 ayam sdsnddiman ayam api siisnddimdn iti süsnádir eva anuvrtta-vyavahara- 
visayo dríyate. Rámdnuja-siddhanta-sopgraha, MS. No. 4988. 
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as in all other categories of qualities which are not substance 
(a-dravya)!. 

In perception two kinds of sense-contact are admitted: sense- 
contact with the object (samyoga) and sense-contact with the quali- 
ties associated with the object (samyuktd-sraya). Thus, the percep- 
tion of a jug is by the former kind of contact, and the perception of 
its qualities is by the latter?. 


Venkatanatha’s treatment of Inference. 


Inference according to the Ramanuja school is very much the 
same as inference according to the Naiyáyikas. Inference is the 
direct result of pardmarsa, or knowledge of the existence of reason 
(associated with the knowledge of its unblemished and full con- 
comitance with the probandum) in the object denoted by the minor 
term’. Inference is a process by which, from a universal proposi- 
tion which includes within it all the particular cases, we can make 
an affirmation regarding a particular case. Inference must there- 
fore be always limited to those cases in which the general proposition 
has been enunciated on the basis of experience derived from sensible 
objects and not to the affirmation of ultra-sensual objects—a reason 
which precludes Ramanuja and his followers from inferring the 
existence of Iévara (God), who is admitted to be ultra-sensual 
(atindriya) (ata eva ca vayam atyantà-tindriya-vastv-anumánam 
necchamah)’. 

As formulated by the traditional view of the school, the prin- 
ciple of concomitance (vyđpti) holds that what in the range of time 
or space is either equal or less than another is called the ''per- 
vaded”’ (vyápya) or the hetu, while that which in the range of time 
or space is either equal or greater than it, is called vydpaka or the 
probandum*. But this view does not cover all cases of valid con- 

1 MSS. No. 4988. 

2 The sense-contact with remote objects can take place in the case of the 
visual and the auditory organs by means of a mysterious process called eytti. 
It is supposed that these senses are lengthened as it were (ápydyamána) by means 
of their objects. Ibid. 

* parümaría-janyd pramitir anumitih. Ibid. 

* pardmarsa means vyápti-vifigta-pak;a-dharmatà-jfíánam sarva-vifesa-sam- 
cree RN ANUS ai apt visesd-numiti-hetuh. Nyáya-parisuddhi, p. 97. 

«` — — desatah kdlato va'pi samo nyitno’pi va bhavet 


sta-wydpyo wydpakastasya samo wd'py adhiko'pi vd. 
Ibid. p. 100. 


piu T 
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comitance. The example given for spatial and temporal co-existence 
is that between date-juice (rasa) and sweetness (guda), or between 
the shadow thrown by our bodies and the specific position of the 
Sun. But such spatio-temporal co-existences do not exhaust all 
cases, as, for example, the sunset and the surging of the sea. This 
led the later Ramanujas to adopt a stricter definition of con- 
comitance as unconditional and invariable association (nmzrupá- 
dhikataya niyatah sambandho vyaptih)!. 

Regarding the formation of this inductive generalization or con- 
comitance, we find in Tattva-ratndkara, an older authority, that a 
single observation of concomitance leading to a belief is sufficient 
to establish a general proposition?. But Venkatanatha urges that 
this cannot be so and that a wide experience of concomitance is 
indispensable for the affirmation of a general proposition of con- 
comitance. 

One of the important points in which Ramanuja logic differs 
from the Nyàya logic is the refusal on the part of the former to 
accept kevala-vyatireki (impossible-positive) forms of inference, 
which are admitted by the latter. Thus, in the &evala-vyatirekt 
forms of inference (e.g. earth is different from other elements on 
account of its possession of smell) it is argued by the Nyàya logic 
that this difference of earth with other elements, by virtue of its 
possession of the specific property of smell not possessed by any 
other element, cannot be proved by a reference to any proposition 
which embodies the principle of agreement in presence anvaya. This 
view apparently seems to have got the support of the earlier Ramanuja 
logicians such as Varadavisnu Misra and Bhattarakaguru (in his 
Tattva-rainakara); but both Venkatanatha (in his Nydya-part- 
fuddhi) and the author of the Rámànuja-siddhánta-samgraha point 


1 ; Nydya-parifuddhi, 
sambandho’yam sakrd gráhyah prattti-sva-rasát tathà 
pratttayo hi sva-rasád dharma-dharmy-avadhin viduh. 
Tattva-ratnákara MS. 

The author of the Tattva-ratndkara urges that, since the class-concept (e.g. of 
dhima-dhiimatva) is associated with any particular instance (e.g. of smoke), the 
experience of any concomitance of smoke and fire would mean the comprehension 
of the concomitance of the class-concept of smoke with the class-concept of fire. 
So through the experience of any individual and its class-concept as associated 
with it we are in touch with other individuals included within that class-concept 
—sannihita-dhimddi-vyakti-ramyuktasya — indriyasya — tad-üfrita-dhümatvadih 
samyuktd-tritak, tad-dtrayatuena vyakty-antarümi samyuktani, etc. Nydya- 
parifuddhi, p. 105. (Chowkhamba.) 
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out that, since Yamuna rejects the kevala-vyatireki form of argu- 
ment in his lecture on Ztma-siddhi, it is better to suppose that, when 
the previous authors referred to spoke of kevala-vyatireki as a form 
of inference, it was not admission of their acceptance of it, but only 
that they counted it as being accepted by the Nyaya logicians!. 
The author of the Ramanuja-siddhanta-samgraha points out that it 
may very well be brought under anvaya-vyatireki. Thus we may 
argue ‘‘body is earthly by virtue of its possession of smell; for 
whatever possesses smell is earthly and whatever does not possess 
smell is not earthly." So in this form it may be put forward as a 
anvaya-vyatireki form of argument. The possession of smell 
(gandhavattva) may very well be put forth as ' reason" or hetu, the 
presence of which determines earthiness and the absence of which 
determines non-earthiness or difference from non-earthiness. 
Ramanuja logic admits the necessity of “tarka” (cogitation 
regarding the relative possibilities of the alternative conclusions by 
a dialectic of contradictions) as an indispensable means of in- 
ferential conclusions. Regarding the number of propositions, 
Venkatanatha says that there is no necessity of admitting the in- 
dispensable character of five propositions. Thus it must depend on 
the way in which the inference is made as to how many propositions 
(avayava) are to be admitted. It may be that two, three, four or 
five propositions are deemed necessary at the time of making an 
inference. We find it said in the Tattva-ratnákara also that, though 
five propositions would make a complete statement, yet there is no 
hard and fast rule (aniyama) regarding the number of propositions 
necessary for inference!. 
Venkatanatha urges that inference is always limited to per- 
ceptible objects. Things which entirely transcend the senses cannot 
be known by inference. Inference, though irrefragably connected 
with perception, cannot, on that account, be regarded as a mode of 
perception; for the knowledge derived from perception is always 
indirect (a-paroksa). Inference cannot also be regarded as due to 
memory; for it always reveals new knowledge. Further, it cannot 
be said to be a form of mental intuition, on account of the fact that 
inference works by rousing the subconscious impressions of the 
mind; for such impressions are also found to be active in percep- 


i un arte and Rádmánuja-siddhánta-samgraha. 
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tion, and on that analogy even perception may be called mental 
intuition. 

Vyápti (concomitance) may be defined as that in which the area 
of the probandum (sadhya) is not spatially or temporally less than 
(a-nytina-desa-kdla-vrtti) that of the reason, hetu—and reason is 
defined as that, the area of which is never wider than that of the 
probandum (a-nadhik-desa-kála-niyatam vydpyam). As an illus- 
tration of spatial and temporal co-existence (yaugapadya) Ven- 
katanatha gives the instance of sugar and sweetness. As an illustra- 
tion of temporal co-existence (yaugapadya) he gives the example of 
the measure of the shadow and the position of the sun. As a case of 
purely spatial co-existence he gives the instance of heat and its 
effects. Sometimes, however, there is concomitance between 
entities which are separate in space and time, as in the case of tides 
and their relation to the sun and the moon!. 

Such a concomitance, however, between the probandum and the 
reason can be grasped only by the observation of numerous in- 
stances (bhiyo-darsana-gamya), and not by a single instance, as 
in the case of Sankara Vedanta as expounded by Dharmaraja- 
dhvarindra. Bhattarakaguru, in his Tattva-ratnakara, in explaining 
the process by which the notion of concomitance is arrived at, says 
that, when in numerous instances the concomitance between the 
probandum and the reason is observed, the result of such observa- 
tion accumulates as subconscious impressions in favour of the 
universal concomitance between all cases of probandum and all 
cases of the reason, and then in the last instance the perception of 
the concomitance rouses in the mind the notion of the concomi- 
tance of all probandum and all reason through the help of the roused 
subconscious impressions previously formed. Venkatanatha admits 
concomitance through joint method of Agreement and Difference 
(anvyaya-vyatirekt) and by pure Agreement (kevald-nvay1), where 
negative instances are not available. Ordinarily the method of dif- 
ference contributes to the notion of concomitance by demonstrating 
that each and every instance in which the probandum does not 
occur is also an instance in which the reason does not occur. But 
in the case of kevalá-nvayi concomitance, in which negative instances 


1 vydpti is thus defined by Venkatanatha—atre’dam tattvam yddyg-rilpasya 
yad-deiía-kála-vartino yasya yádrg-rüpena yad-desa-kdla-vartind yend’uind-bhdvak 
tad idam avind-bhitam vyapyam. tat-pratisambandhi-vydpakam iti. Nydya- 
parifuddhi, pp. 101-102. 
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are not available, the non-existence of the reason in the negative 
instance cannot be shown. But in such cases the very non-existence 
of negative instances is itself sufficient to contribute to the notion of 
kevala-nvayi concomitance. The validity of kevalà-nvayt concomit- 
ance is made patent by the fact that, if the reason remains un- 
changed, the assumption of a contrary probandum is self-contra- 
dictory (vyàhata-sadhya-viparyayát), and this distinguishes it from 
the forms of kevalà-nvayi arguments employed by Kularka in 
formulating his Mahá-vidyà doctrines. 

Rámanuja's own intention regarding the types of inference that 
may be admitted seems to be uncertain, as he has never definitely 
given any opinion on the subject. His intention, therefore, is 
diversely interpreted by the thinkers of his school. Thus, Meg- 
hanadari gives a threefold classification of inference: (1) of the cause 
from the effect (kdrand-numdna); (2) of the effect from the cause 
(kàryá-numàna); and (3) inference by mental association (anu- 
bhavá-numána—as the inference of the rise of the constellation of 
Rohini from the Krttika constellation). As an alternative classifica- 
tion he gives (1) the joint method of agreement and difference 
(anvaya-vyatireki); (2) inference through universal agreement in 
which no negative instances are found (kevald-nvayt); and (3) in- 
ference through exclusion, in which no positive instances are found 
(kevala-vyatireki), Bhattarakaguru and Varadavisnu Misra, who 
preceded Venkatanatha in working out a consistent system of 
Ramanuja logic, seem also to admit the three kinds of inference, 
viz. anvyayi, kevala-nvayi, and kevala-vyatireki, as is evident from 
the quotation of their works Tattva-ratndkara and Mana-yathatmya- 
nirmaya. Venkatanatha, however, tries to explain them away and 
takes great pains to refute the kevala-vyatireki form of argument!. 
His contention is that there can be no inference through mere 
negative concomitance, which can never legitimately lead to the 
affirmation of any positive character when there is no positive pro- 
position purporting the affirmation of any character. If any such 
positive proposition be regarded as implied in the negative pro- 
position, then also the contention that there can be inference from 
purely negative proposition fails. One of the conditions of validity 

1 Venkatanatha points out that Yamun&cárya, also the accredited teacher of 


Rāmānuja, did not admit the Revala-vyatireki form of inference in his Siddhi- 
traya. 
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of inference is that the hetu or reason must exist in the sa-paksa 
(that is, in all such instances where there is the sadhya), but in the 
vyattreki form of inference, where there are no positive instances of 
the existence of the hetu and the sadhya excepting the point at issue, 
the above condition necessarily fails!. The opponent might say that 
on the same analogy the kevald-nvayi form of argument rnay also be 
denied; for there negative instances are found (e.g. idam vdcyam 
prameyatvat). The reply would be that the validity of a kevalà-nvayi 
form of argument is attested by the fact that the assumption of a 
contrary conclusion would be self-contradictory. If the contention 
of the opponent is that the universal concomitance of the negation 
of the hetu with the negation of the sadhya implies the absolute 
coincidence of the hetu and the sádhya, then the absolute coin- 
cidence of the hetu and the sadhya would imply the absolute coin- 
cidence of the opposites of them both. This would imply that from 
the absolute coincidence of the ketu and the sadhya in a kevald-nvayt 
form of inference the absolute coincidence of their opposites would 
be demonstrable. This is absurd?. Thus, the Naiyáikas, who admit 
the kevala-nvayi inference, cannot indulge in such ways of support 
in establishing the validity of the kevala-vyattreki form of argu- 
ment. Again, following the same method, one might as well argue 
that a jug is self-revealing (sva-prakdsa) because it is a jug (ghatat- 
vat); for the negation of self-revealing character (a-sva-prakdsatva) 
is found in the negation of jug, viz. the cloth, which is impossible 
(yan natvam tan natvam yathà patah). Thus, merely from the con- 
comitance of two negations it is not possible to affirm the con- 
comitance of their opposites. Again, in the above instance— 
anubhitir ananubhadvyd anubhititvat (immediate intuition cannot 
be an object of awareness, because it is immediate intuition)—even 
the existence of an-anubhdvyatva (not being an object of awareness) 
is doubtful; for it is not known to exist anywhere else than in the 
instance under discussion, and therefore, from the mere case of 


1 The typical forms of eyatireki inference are as follows: amubhütir an- 
anubhavyd anubhütitvát, yan naivam tan naivam yathd ghatah.. prihivt itarebhyo 
bhidyate gandhavatteát yan naivam tan naivam yathä jalam. In the above in- 
stance an-anubhávyatva (non-cognizability) belongs only to immediate intuition. 
There is thus no sa-paksa of anubhüti where an-anubhávyatva was found before. 

3 idam vácyam prameyatváüt (this is definable, because it is knowable) would, 
under the supposition, imply that the concomitance of the negation of vdcyatva 
and prameyatea, viz. avdcyatva (indefinable) and aprameyatuva (unknowable), 
would be demonstrable; which is absurd, since no such cases are known. 
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concomitance of the negation of an-anubhdvyatva with the negation 
of anubhüti the affirmation of an-anubhavyatva would be inad- 
missible. Moreover, when one says that that which is an object of 
awareness (amubhavya) is not immediate intuition, the mere 
affirmation of the negative relation makes amubhüti an object of 
awareness in a negative relation, which contradicts the conclusion 
that enubhüt is not an object of awareness. If, again, the character 
that is intended to be inferred by the vyatireki anumána is already 
known to exist in the paksa, then there is no need of inference. If it 
is known to exist elsewhere, then, since there is a sa-paksa!, there 
is no kevala-vyatireki inference. Even if, through the concomitance 
of the negation of the hetu and the sadhya, the sadhya is known to 
exist elsewhere outside the negation of the ketu, its presence in the 
case under consideration would not be demonstrated. Again, in 
the instance under discussion, if, from the concomitance of the 
negation of not being an object of awareness and the negation of 
immediate intuition, it is argued that the character as not being an 
object of awareness (a-vedyatva) must be present somewhere, then 
such conclusion would be self-contradictory ; for, if it is known that 
there is an entity which is not an object of awareness, then by that 
very fact it becomes an object of awareness. If an existent entity 
is ruled out from all possible spheres excepting one, it necessarily 
belongs to that residual sphere. So it may be said that "willing, 
being an existent quality, is known to be absent from all spheres 
excepting the self; it, therefore, necessarily belongs thereto." On 
such an interpretation also there is no necessity of vyatireki 
anumána; for it is really a case of agreement (anvaya); and it is 
possible for us to enunciate it in a general formula of agreement 
such as “an existent entity, which is absent from all other spheres 
excepting one must necessarily belong to that residual sphere.” 
Again, in such an instance as “‘all-knowingness (sarva-vittva), being 
absent in all known spheres, must be present somewhere, as we 
have a notion of it, and therefore there must be an entity to which 
it belongs, and such an entity is God," we have the well known 
ontological argument which is of vyatireki type. Against such an 
inference it may well be contended with justice that the notion of 


t sa-paksa are all instances (outside the instance of the inference under dis- 
cussion) where the ketu or reason is known to co-exist with the sddhya or 
probandum. 
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a hare's horn, which is absent in all known spheres, must neces- 
sarily belong to an unperceived entity which is obviously false. 
It may be contended that, if the vyatireki inference is not ad- 
mitted, then that amounts to a denial of all defining characters; for 
a defining character is that which is absent everywhere except in the 
object under definition, and thus definition is the very nature of 
vyatireki inference. The obvious reply to this is that definition pro- 
ceeds from the perception of special characteristics which are 
enunciated as the defining characteristics of a particular object, and 
it has therefore nothing to do with vyatireki inference!. It may also 
be urged that defining characteristics may also be gathered by joint 
method of agreement and difference, and not by a vyatireki in- 
ference as suggested by the opponents. In such an instance as 
wherc knowability 1s defined as that which is capable of being 
known, no negative instances are known but it still remains a de- 
finition. The definition of definition is that the special characteristic 
is existent only in the object under definition and nowhere else 
(a-sadhárana-vyaápako dharmo laksanamy. In the case where a 
class of objects is defined the defining class-character would be that 
which should exist in all individuals of that class, and should be 
absent in all other individuals of other classes. But when an in- 
dividual which stands alone (such as God) is defined, then we have 
no class-character, but only unique character which belongs to that 
individual only and not to a class. Even in such cases, such a de- 
fining character differentiates that entity from other entities 
(Brahmá, Siva, etc.) with which, through partial similarity, He 
might be confused. 'T'hus, the definition is a case of agreement of a 
character in an entity, and not a negation, as contended by those 
who confuse it with vyatireki inference. Therefore, the kevala- 
vyatireki form of inference cannot be supported by any argument. 
On the subject of propositions (avayava) Venkatanatha holds 
that there is no reason why there should be five propositions for all 
inference. The dispute, therefore, among various logicians regard- 
ing the number of propositions that can be admitted in an inference 
is meaningless; for just so many propositions need be admitted for 
an inference as are sufficient to make the inference appeal to the 


arthd-sddhdrand-kdra-pratipatti-mbandhanam 

sajátiya-vijdttya-vyavacchedena laksanam. 

, : Tattva-ratndkara, quoted in Nydya-parifuddhi, p. 143. 
3 Nydya-parituddhi, p. 145. 
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person for whom it may be intended. Thus, there may be three, 
four, or five propositions, according to the context in which the 
inference appears. 

In addition to inference Venkatanatha also admits sabda, or 
scriptural testimony. No elaboration need be made here regarding 
the fabda-pramána, as the treatment of the subject is more or less 
the same as is found in other systems of philosophy. It may be re- 
membered that on the subject of the interpretation of words and 
sentences the Naiyaikas held that each single element of a sentence, 
such as simple words or roots, had its own separate or specific 
sense. These senses suffer a modification through a process of addi- 
tion of meaning through the suffixes of another case-relation. 
Viewed from this light, the simple constituents of sentences are 
atomic, and gradually go through a process of aggregation through 
their association with suffixes until they grow into a total meaning 
of the sentence. This is called the abhehita-nvaya-vada. The opposite 
view is that of anvità-bhidhàna-vàda, such as that of Mimamsaka, 
which held that no sentence could be analysed into purely simple 
entities of meaning, unassociated with one another, which could go 
gradually by a process of aggregation or association. Into however 
simple a stage each sentence might be capable of being analysed, 
the very simplest part of it would always imply a general association 
with some kind of a verb or full meaning. The function of the 
suffixes and case-relations, consists only in applying restrictions 
and limitations to this general connectedness of meaning which 
every word carries with itself. VWenkatanatha holds this anvita- 
bhidhána-váda against the abhihità-nvaya-vàáda on the ground that the 
latter involves the unnecessary assumption of separate specific 
powers for associating the meaning of the simplest word-elements 
with their suffixes, or between the suffixed words among themselves 
and their mutual connectedness for conveying the meaning of a 
sentence!, The acceptance of anvitd-bhidhdna was conducive to the 
philosophy of Ramanuja, as it established the all-connectedness of 
meaning (viszstà-rtha). 

Rāmānuja himself did not write any work propounding his views 
of logic consistent with his system of philosophy. But Nathamuni 
had written a work called Nydya-tattva, in which he criticized 


1 abhihitd-nvuyaye hi paddndm padd-rthe padd-rthdnam vakyd-rthe padéndm ca 
tatra iti sakti-t: aya-kalpand-gauravam syat. Nydya-parisuddhi, p. 369. 


- 
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the views of Gotama's logic and revised it in accordance with 
the Visistá-dvaita tradition. Visnucitta wrote his Sarigati-màlà and 
Prameya-samgraha, following the same lines, Bhattarakaguru wrote 
his Tattva-ratndkara, and Varadavisnu Misra also wrote his Prajfiá- 
paritràna and Mána-yáthatmya-nirnaya, working out the views of 
Visistd-dvatta logic. Venkatanatha based his Nyd@ya-parisuddhi on 
these works, sometimes elucidating their views and sometimes dif- 
fering from them in certain details. But, on the whole, he drew his 
views on the Vi&sta-dvaita logic from the above writers. His origin- 
ality, therefore, in this field is very limited. Meghanadari, however, 
seems to differ very largely from Venkatanatha in admitting 
Upamana and arthápatti as separate prama@nas. He has also made 
some very illuminating contributions in his treatment of perception, 
aud in his treatment of inference he has wholly differed from 
Venkatanatha in admitting vyatirekt anumdna. 

Meghanadari admits upamdna as a separate pramana. With him 
upamána is the pramdna through which it is possible to have the 
knowledge of similarity of a perceived object with an unperceived 
one, when there was previously a knowledge of the similarity of the 
latter with the former. Thus, when a man has the knowledge that 
the cow which he perceives is similar to a bison, and when later on, 
roaming in the forest, he observes a bison, he at once notes that the 
cow which he does not perceive now is similar to a bison which he 
perceives. This knowledge, Meghanadari contends, cannot be due 
to perception, because the cow is not before the perceiver; it also 
cannot be due to memory, since the knowledge of similarity dawns 
before the reproduction of the cow in the mind. Meyhanadari holds 
that no separate pramána need be admitted for the notion of dif- 
ference; for the knowledge of difference is but a negation of 
similarity. This interpretation of upamdnais, however, different from 
that given in Nyaya, where it is interpreted to mean the association 
of a word with its object on the basis of similarity, e.g. that animal 
is called a bison which is similar to a cow. Here, on the basis of 
similarity, the word '' bison" is associated with that animal. Megha- 
nadiri tries to explain this by the function of recognition, and re- 
pudiates its claim to be regarded as a separate Pramána!. He also 
admits arthápatti as a separate pramána. Arthápatti is generally 
translated as “implication,” where a certain hypothesis, without the 

! See MS. Naya-dyu-mati. Chapter on Upamdna. 
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assumption of which an obscured fact of experience becomes inex- 
plicable, is urged before the mind by the demand for an explanation 
of the observed fact of experience. T'hus, when one knows from an 
independent source that Devadatta is living, though not found at his 
house, a natural hypothesis is urged before the mind that he must 
be staying outside the house; for otherwise either the present ob- 
servation of his non-existence at his house is false or the previous 
knowledge that he islivingis false. That heis living and that he is non- 
existent at his house can only be explained by the supposition that he 
is existing somewhere outside the house. This cannot be regarded 
as a case of inference of the form that “‘since somewhere-existing 
Devadatta is non-existent at his house, he must be existent some- 
where else; for all somewhere-existing entities which are non- 
existent at a place must be existent elsewhere like myself." Such 
an inference is meaningless; for the non-existence of an existing 
entity in one place is but the other name of its existing elsewhere. 
Therefore, the non-existence of an existing entity in one place 
should not be made a reason for arriving at a conclusion (its ex- 
istence elsewhere) which is not different from itself. Arthapatti is 
thus to be admitted as a separate pramdna. 


Epistemology of the Ràmànuja School according to 
Meghanàdaàri and others. 


Venkatanatha, in his Nya@ya-parisuddhi, tries to construct the 
principles of Logic (Nyàya or Niti) on which Ramànuja's system 
of philosophy is based. He was not a pioneer in the field, but he 
followed and elaborated the doctrines of Visistd-dvaita logic as 
enunciated by Nathamuni, the teacher of Yamuna, in his work 
called Nyàya-tattva, and the works of Parasara Bhattaon the subject. 
Regarding the system of Nyaya propounded by Gotama, Venkata’s 
main contention is that though Gotama's doctrines have been re- 
jected by Badarayana as unacceptable to right-minded scholars, 
they may yet be so explained that they may be made to harmonize 
with the true Vedantic doctrines of Visistd-dvaita. Buttheinterpreta- 
tions of Gotama's Nyàya by Vatsyayana take them far away from 
the right course and have therefore to be refuted. At any rate 
Venkata, like Visnucitta, is not unwilling to accept such doctrines 
of Gotama as are not in conflict with the Vedanta view. Thus, there 
may be a divergence of opinion regarding the sixteenfold classi- 
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fication of logical categories. There can be no two opinions re- 
garding the admission of the fact that there are at least certain en- 
tities which are logically valid; for if logical validity is denied, logic 
itself becomes unfounded. All our experiences assume the existence 
of certain objective factors on which they are based. A general 
denial of such objective factors takes away the very root of ex- 
perience. It is only when such objective factors are admitted to be 
in existence in a general manner that there may be any inquiry 
regarding their specific nature. If everything were invalid, then the 
opponent's contention would also be invalid. If everything were 
doubted, then also it would remain uncontradictory. The doubt 
itself cannot be doubted and the existence of doubt would have to 
be admitted as a decisive conclusion. So, even by leading a full 
course of thoroughgoing doubt, the admission of the possibility of 
definite conclusion becomes irresistible!. Therefore, the contention 
of the Buddhists that there is nothing valid and that there is nothing 
the certainty of which can be accepted, is inadmissible. If, there- 
fore, there are things of which definite and valid knowledge is 
possible, there arises a natural inquiry about the means or instru- 
ments by which such valid knowledge is possible. The word 
pramana is used in two senses. Firstly, it means valid knowledge; 
secondly, it means instruments by which valid knowledge is pro- 
duced. pramdna as valid knowledge is defined by Venkata as the 
knowledge which corresponds to or produces a behaviour leading 
to an experience of things as they are ( yatha-vasthita-vyavahara-nu- 
gunam)*. The definition includes behaviour as an indispensable 
condition of pramana such that, even though in a particular case a 
behaviour may not actually be induced, it may yet be pramana if 
the knowledge be such that it has the capacity of producing a be- 
haviour which would tally with things as they are’. The definition 


1 vyavaháro hi jagato bhavaty dlmbane kvacit 
na tat sémdnyato ndsti kathantd tu pariksyate 
sámánya-nifcità-rthena vifege tu bubhutsitam 
parth;á hy ucttd sve-;jta-pramáno-tpddanà-tmikd... 


sarvam sandigdham iti te nipunasyd’sti niscayah 
samsayas ca na sandigdhah sandigdhá-dvaita-vádinah. 
Nyàáya-parifuddhi, p. 31 (Chowkhamba edition). 
2 Nydya-parifuddhi, by Venkatanütha, p. 36. 
3 anuguna-padam vyavahdra-janana-svariipa-yogya-param tend'jamta-vyava- 
hare yathá-rtha-jfidna-vifege nád'vyüptih. Srinivisa’s Nydya-sdra on Nydya- 
parituddhi, p. 36. 
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of pramana as knowledge leading to a behaviour tallying with facts 
naturally means the inclusion of valid memory within it. An un- 
contradicted memory is thus regarded as valid means of knowledge 
according to the Rámànuja system. Venkata urges that it is wrong 
to suppose the illicit introduction of memory as the invariable con- 
dition of illusion, for in such illusory perception as that of yellow 
conch-shell, there is manifestly no experience of the production of 
memory. The conch-shell directly appears as yellow. So in all 
cases of illusions the condition that is invariably fulfilled is that one 
thing appears as another, which is technically called anyatha-khyati. 
But it may as well be urged that in such an illusion as that of the 
conch-shell-silver, the reason why the conch-shell appears as the 
silver is the non-apprehension of the distinction between the sub- 
conscious image of the silver seen in shops and the perception of a 
shining piece before the eyes, technically called akhyāti. Thus, in 
all cases of illusion, when one thing appears as another there is this 
condition of the non-apprehension of the distinction between a 
memory image and a percept. If illusions are considered from this 
point of view, then they may be said to be primarily and directly 
due to the aforesaid psychological fact known as akhyati. Thus, 
both these theories of illusion have been accepted by Ramaànuja 
from two points of view. The theory of anyatha-khyati appeals 
directly to experience, whereas the akhyati view is the result of 
analysis and reasoning regarding the psychological origin of il- 
lusions?. The other theory of illusion (yathartha-khyati), which re- 
gards illusions also as being real knowledge, on the ground that in 
accordance with the pafici-karana theory all things are the result 
of a primordial admixture of the elements of all things, is neither 
psychological nor analytical but is only metaphysical, and as 
such does not explain the nature of illusions. The illusion in 
such a view consists in the fact or apprehension of the presence 
of such silver in the conch-shell as can be utilized for domestic 
or ornamental purposes, whereas the metaphysical explanation only 
justifies the perception of certain primordial elements of silver in 
the universal admixture of the elements of all things in all things. 

d smrti-mátrá-pramánatvam na yuktam iti vakgyate 

abüdhita-smriter loke pramánatva-parigrahát. 
Nyáya-parisuddhi, p. 38. 
3 idam = rajatam | anubhavámi'ty ekatvuenai’va prattyamanadydh — pratiter 


grahana-smarand-tmakatvam anekatvam ca yuktitah südhyamánam na prafiti- 
patham drohati. Nydya-sdra, p. 40. 
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In refuting the atma-khyati theory of illusion of the Buddhists, 
Venkata says that if the idealistic Buddhist can admit the validity 
of the different awarenesses as imposed on the one fundamental 
consciousness, then on the same analogy the validity of the per- 
ceived objects may also be admitted. If the different subjective and 
objective awarenesses are not admitted, then all experiences would 
be reduced to one undifferentiated consciousness, and that would 
be clearly against the Buddhistic theory of knowledge. The 
Buddhist view that entities which are simultaneously apprehended 
are one, and that therefore knowledge and its objects which are 
apprehended simultaneously are one, is wrong. Knowledge and its 
objects are directly apprehended as different, and therefore the 
affirmation of their identity is contradicted in experience. The 
Madhyamika Buddhists further hold that, just as in spite of the 
falsehood of the defects (dosa), illusions happen, so in spite of the 
falsehood of any substratum or any abiding entity, illusions may 
appear as mere appearances without any reality behind them. 
Against such a view, Venkata says that whatever is understood by 
people as existent or non-existent has always a reference to a 
reality, and mere phenomena without any basis or ground on 
reality are incomprehensible in all our experience. Hence the pure 
phenomenalism of the Madhyamika is wholly against all experience}. 
When people speak of non-existence of any entity, they always.do 
it with some kind of spatial or temporal qualification. Thus, when 
they say that the book does not exist, they always qualify this non- 
existence with a “‘here”’ and a “there” or witha “now” ora "then." 
But pure unqualified non-existence is unknown to ordinary ex- 
perience?. Again all positive experience of things is spatially 
limited (e.g. there is a jug “‘here’’); if this spatial qualification as 
“here” is admitted, then it cannot be held that appearances occur 
on mere nothing (nir-adhisthana-bhramà-nupapattih). If, however, 
the limitation of a “here” or “there” is denied, then no experience 
is possible (pratiter apahnava eva syat). 

Criticizing the a-nirvacaniya theory of illusion of the Vedantists 
Venkatanatha says that when the Sankarites described all things as 

1 loke bhdvd-bhdva-sabdayos tat-pratityof ca vidyamdnasyai’va vastunah 
avasthd-visesa-gocaratuasya pratipdditatudt. prakérd-ntarasya ca loka-siddha- 
pramánd-visgayatvád ity-arthah. Nydya-sdra, p. 46. 


* sarvo'pi nisedhah sa-pratiyogiko niyata-desa-kdlaica prattyate. Nirapa- 
dhir niyata-deta~kdla-pratiyogi-vitesana-rahito nisedho na pratiyata iti. Ibid. p. 46. 
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indefinable (a-nirvacaniya), the word “indefinable” must mean 
either some definite trait, in which case it would cease to be in- 
definable, or it might mean failure to define in a particular manner, 
in which case the Sankarites might as well accept the Ramanuja 
account of the nature of the universe. Again when the Sankarites 
are prepared to accept such a self-contradictory category as that 
which is different both from being and non-being (sad-asad- 
vyatirekah), why cannot they rather accept things as both existent 
and non-existent as they are felt in experience? The self-contradic- 
tion would be the same in either case. If, however, their description 
of the world-appearance as something different from being and 
non-being is for the purpose of establishing the fact that the world- 
appearance is different both from chimerical entities (tuccha) and 
from Brahman, then Ramanujists should have no dispute with 
them. Further, the falsity of the world does not of itself appeal to 
experience; if an attempt is made to establish such a falsity through 
unfounded dialectic, then by an extension of such a dialectic even 
Brahman could be proved to be self-contradictory. Again the 
assertion that the world-appearance is non-existent because it is de- 
structible is unfounded; for the Upanisads speak of Brahman, the 
individual souls and the prakrti as being eternal. The Sankarites also 
confuse destruction and contradiction (nacai’kyamndasa-badhayoh)'. 

The followers of Patafijali speak of an illusory comprehension 
through linguistic usage in which we are supposed to apprehend 
entities which have no existence. This is called nirvisaya-khydtz. 
Thus, when we speak of the head of Rahu, we conceive Rahu as 
having an existence apart from his head, and this apprehension is 
due to linguistic usage following the genitive case-ending in Rahu, 
but Venkata urges that it is unnecessary to accept a separate theory 
of illusion for explaining such experience, since it may well be done 
by the akhyati or anyatha-khyati theory of illusion, and he contends 
that he has already demonstrated the impossibility of other theories 
of illusion. 

Meghanadari, however, defines pramana as the knowledge that 
determines the objects without depending on other sources of know- 
ledge such as memory ?. 


1 Nydya-parifuddhi, pp. 48-51. 

3 “ tatrd'nya-pramóná-napek;sam | artha-paricchedakam jfianam pramdnam, 
artha-paricchede'nya- pramána-sdpeksa-smrtdv — ativyápti-barihdre' nya-pramána- 
napekgam iti.” Naya-dyu-mam, Madras Govt. Oriental MS. 
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Though knowledge is self-revealing (sva-miirtav api svayam eva 
hetuh), and though there is a continuity of consciousness in sleep, 
or in a state of swoon, yet the consciousness in these stages cannot 
reveal objects of cognition. This is only possible when knowledge 
is produced through the processes known as pramana. When we 
speak of the self-validity of knowledge, we may speak of the cog- 
nition as being determined by the objects that it grasps (artha- 
paricchinnam pramanam). But when we speak of it from the per- 
ceptual point of view or from the point of view of its determining 
the objects of knowledge, we have to speak of knowledge as de- 
termining the nature ofobjects(artha-paricchedaka) and not as being 
determined by them. Knowledge may thus be looked at from a 
subjective point of view in self-validity of cognition (seatah- 
pràmàrya). 'Then the self-validity refers to its content which is 
determined by the objects of comprehension. It has also to be 
looked at from the objective point of view in all cases of acquire- 
ment of knowledge and in our. behaviour in the world of objects, 
and then the knowledge appears as the means by which we de- 
termine the nature of the objects and measure our behaviour 
accordingly. The definition of knowledge as that which measures 
the nature of objects (artha-pariccheda-kari jfíanam pramanam), as 
given by Meghanadari is thus somewhat different from that given by 
Venkata, who defines it as that which corresponds to or produces 
a behaviour leading to an experience of things as they are (yathà- 
vasthita vyavahara-nugunam). In the case of Venkata, knowledge is 
looked at as a means to behaviour and it is the behaviour which is 
supposed to determine the nature of correspondence. In Megha- 
nadari’s definition the whole question of behaviour and of corre- 
spondence is lost sight of, or at least put in the background. The 
emphasis is put on the function of knowledge as determining the 
objects. The supposition probably is that in case of error or illusion 
also the real object is perceived, and the illusion is caused through 
the omission of other details, a correct perception of which would 
have rendered the illusion impossible. We know already that 
according to the yathartha-khyati theory of Ràmànuja there are 
elements of all things in all things, according to the Upanisadic 
theory of "' trivrt-karana" and its elaboration in the parici-karana 
doctrine. What happens therefore in illusion (e.g. the conch-shell- 
silver) is that the visual organ is in contact with the element of 
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silver that forms one of the constituents of the conch-shell. This 
element of silver no doubt is infinitesimally small as compared with 
the overwhelmingly preponderating parts—the conch-shell. But 
on account of the temporary defect of the visual organ or other 
distracting circumstances, these preponderating parts of the conch- 
shell are lost sight of. The result is that knowledge is produced only 
of the silver elements with which the sense-organ was in contact; 
and since the conch-shell element had entirely dropped out of 
comprehension, the silver element was regarded as being the only 
one that was perceived and thus the illusion was produced. But 
even in such an illusion the perception of silver is no error. The 
error consists in the non-perception of the preponderating part— 
the conch-shell. Thus, even in illusory perception, it is un- 
doubtedly a real object that is perceived. The theory of anyatha- 
khyati is that illusion consists in attributing a quality or character 
to a thing which it does not possess. In an indirect manner this 
theory is also implied in the yathartha-khyati theory in so far that 
here also the characters attributed (e.g. the silver) to the object of 
perception (purovarti vastu) do not belong to it, though the essence 
of illusion does not consist in that, and there is no real illusion of 
perception. Meghanadari thus holds that all knowledge is true in 
the sense that it has always an object corresponding to it, or what 
has been more precisely described by Anantacarya that all cognitive 
characters (illusory or otherwise) universally refer to real objective 
entities as objects of knowledge!. We have seen that Venkata had 
admitted three theories of illusion, namely, anyatha-khyati, 
akhyati and yathartha-khyati, from three ditferent points of view. 
This does not seem to find any support in Meghanadiari’s work, as 
he spares no effort to prove that the yathdrtha-khydti theory is the 
only theory of illusion and to refute the other rival theories. The 
main drift of Meghanadari’s criticism of anyatha-k/ryati consists in 
the view that since knowledge must always refer to an object that is 
perceived, it is not possible that an object should produce a know- 
ledge giving an entirely different content, for then such a content 
would refer to no object and thus would be chimerical (tuccha). 
If it is argued that the object 1s present elsewhere, then it might be 
contended that since the presence of the object can be determined 


1 “ Tat-tad-dharma-prakáraka-jüdnatva-vyapakam tat-tad-dharmavad-vises- 
yakatvam iti yathá'vtham sarva-vijfidnam iti." Ananticarya, Fidna-ydtharthya- 
váda (MS.). 


DH x6 
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only by the content of knowledge, and since such an object is denied 
in the case of illusory perception where we have such a knowledge, 
what is the guarantee that the object should be present in other 
cases? In those cases also it is the knowledge that alone should 
determine the presence of the object. That is to say, that if know- 
ledge alone is to be the guarantor of the corresponding object, it is 
not right to say in two instances where such knowledge occurs that 
the object exists in one case and not in the other!. 

In refuting the’ anirvacaniya-khyati Meghanadari says that if it 
is supposed that in illusions an indefinable silver is produced which 
is mistaken for real silver, then that is almost the same as the 
anyatha-khyati view, for here also one thing is taken as another. 
Moreover, it is difficult to explain how the perception of such an 
indefinable silver would produce the real desire for picking it up 
which is possible only in the case of the perception of real silver. 
A desire which can be produced by a real object can never be pro- 
duced by a mere illusory notion. Nor can there be any similarity 
between a mere illusory notion and the real shining entity, viz. 
silver?. The so-called indefinable silver is regarded either as being 
of the nature of being and non-being, or as different from being 
and non-being, both of which are impossible according to the Law 
of Contradiction and the Law of Excluded Middle. Even if it be 
admitted for the sake of argument that such an extra-logical entity 
is possible, it would be difficult to conceive how it could have any 
similarity with such a positive entity as ordinary silver. It cannot 
be admitted that this complex of being and non-being is of the 
nature of pure vacuity, for then also it would be impossible to con- 
ceive any similarity between a vacuum entity and real silver’. 

1 na ca tadbajjfdne’stviti vdcyam. tad-dkdrasya satyatue bhrantitud-nu- 
papattih asattve tu na tasya jfiánà-kdrat&. tucchasya vastv-ákáratà-nupapatteh. 
tad-ükáratve ca khydtir eva tucche'ti fuktikádau na rajatà-rthi-pravrttih. Meg- 
hanadari, Naya-dyu-mani (MS.). 

The general drift of Meghanddiri’s theme may be summed up in the words of 
Anant&carya in his Jiidna-yathdrthya-vdda (MS.) as follows: “ tathd ca rajatatvam 
fukti-nistha-visjayatd-vacchedakatvd-bhávavat sukty-avurttitudt yo yad-avrttih sa 
tan-mstha-dharma-ntriipitdé-vacchedakatvd-bhavavdn iti simdnya-vydptau danda- 
nigtha-kdranatd-vacchedakatvá-bhávavad dandd-vrtti ghatatvddikam drstantah.” 

5 "tasyd' nirvdcya-rajatatayd grahamád  vipartta-khyáti-pakga-pótah. . .sam- 
yag-rajata-dhir hi pravrtti-hetuh. . .tasya pratity-dtmaka-vastu-dtmakayor bhas- 
varatud-di-sddrfyd-bhavat.” Ibid. 

* ehasya yugapat sad-asadd-tmaka-viruddha-dharmavattud-nupapatteh. tad- 


upapatidy api sddrfyd-nupapattesca...fanya-vastum pramdnd-bhdvdt. tat-sad- 
bhave’pi tasya rajata-sddrfya-bhdudcca tato na pravrttih. Ibid. 
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Again it is said that the illusory silver is called indefinable 
(anirvacaniya) because it is different from pure being such as the 
self which is never contradicted in experience (atmano badha-yogat) 
and from non-being such as the chimerical entities like the hare's 
horn which can never be objects of knowledge (khyaty-ayogat). But 
in reply to this it may very well be urged that the being of the self 
cannot itself be proved, for if the self were the object of knowledge 
it would be as false as the world appearance; and if it were not it 
could not have any being. It cannot also be said to have being be- 
cause of its association with the class concept of being, for the self 
is admitted to be one, and as such cannot be associated with class 
concept!. Again want of variability cannot be regarded as a con- 
dition of reality, for if the cognitive objects are unreal because they 
are variable, the knower himself would be variable on account of his 
association with variable objects and variable relations, and would 
therefore be false. Again being (sat#@) is not as universal as it is 
supposed to be, for it is different from the entities (jug, etc.) to 
which it is supposed to belong and also from negation in the view 
that holds negation to be a positive category?. If the self is re- 
garded as self-luminous, then it may also be contended that such 
self-luminosity must be validly proved; and it may also be urged 
that unless the existence of the self has already been so proved 
its character cannot be proved to be self-luminous.® 

Again the akhyati view is liable to two different interpretations, 
in both of which it may be styled in some sense as yathartha-khyatt. 
In the first interpretation the illusion is supposed to be produced in 
the following manner: the visual organ is affected by the shining 
character of something before the eyes, and this shining character, 
being of the same nature as that of the silver, the shining character 
of the silver is remembered, and since it is not possible to dis- 


1 tasya drífyatvà-nabhyupagame sasa-visdnd-di-sdmyam. dtmanah prameyatd 
ca ne’ste’ti, na tatas tat-sattd-siddhih. tad-abhyupagatau ca prapaficavanmithydt- 
vam... dtma-vyakter ekatvá-bhimánat tad-vyatirikta-paddrthasyd’ sattud-bhiman- 
dcca sattd-samavdayitud-nupapatteh. Meghanadari, Naya-dyu-mam. 

3 atha ghaja-patd-di-bhedanam | vyávartamánatvend'páramárthyam . . .dtma- 
no' pi ghata-patádi-sarva-padárthebhyo vydvartamdnatudn mithyátoa-pattih. . .ab- 
hivyafijaká-páramárthye'bhivyafigyá-pdramárthyam...na ca sattvasyai’va sam- 
asta-padárthegu anuvartamdnam pdramarthyam. ghatddayo’pi tad-apeksayd 
vydvartante...abhávasya — padürthd-ntarbhdve'pi tatra sattd-nabhyupagamdt 
sarva-paddrthd-nuvytty-abhavat. Ibid. f 

* na ca tasya svayam-prakasatudn na pramdnd-pekse’ ti svayam-prakăsatvasyð’- 
bi pramdnd-dhinutudt pramand-ntara-siddha-tmanah svayam-prakdíatoasya säd- 
hyatudcca. na hi dharmy-aprasidhau dharma-sddhyata. Ibid. 
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tinguish whether this shining character belongs to silver or to some- 
thing else, and since the object in front is associated with such an 
undiscriminated shining character, the shining character cannot be 
treated as a mere self-ejected idea, but has to be taken as having its 
true seat in that something before the eye; thus, the notion of silver 
is a result of a true perception. It would have been a false percep- 
tion if the conch-shell had been perceived as silver, but in such a 
perception it is not the conch-shell, but “this” in front, that is per- 
ceived as silver. The general maxim is that the idea which corre- 
sponds to any particular kind of behaviour is to be regarded as a 
true representation of the object experienced in such a behaviour 
(yad-artha-vyavahara-nuguna ya dhih sa tad-artha). This maxim 
has its application here inasmuch as the “this” in front can be ex- 
perienced in practical bebaviour as such, and the silvery character 
has also a true reference to real silver. So the notion “this silver" 
is to be regarded as a complex of two notions, the "this" and the 
“silver.” Thus, the perception involved in the above interpretation 
is a true perception according to the akhyāti view. In the above 
explanation it is contended that just as the two different notions of 
substance and quality may both appear in the same concept, so 
there cannot be any difficulty in conceiving of a legitimate unity of 
two different notions in one illusory perception as ''this silver.” 
Such a fusion is possible on account of the fact that here two notions 
occur in the same moment and there is no gap between them. This 
is different from the anyatha-khyati view, in which one thing is 
supposed to appear as another. The objections against this view 
are: firstly, that a defect cannot possibly transmíute one thing into 
another; secondly, if illusions be regarded as the appearance of one 
thing as another, then there is scope for such a fear, even in those 
cases which are regarded as correct perception; for all knowledge 
would be exposed to doubt, and this would land us in scepticism. 
If, therefore, it is suggested that illusion is due to a non-compre- 
hension of the difference between the presence of a conch-shell and 
the memory-image of silver, that also would be impossible. For if 
* difference" means only the different entities (bhedo vastu-svarü- 
pam-eva), then non-comprehension of difference (which is regarded 
as the root-cause of illusion in the present view) would mean the 
comprehension of the identity of the memory-image and the per- 
cept, and that would not account for the qualified concept where 
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one notion (e.g. the silver) appears as qualifying the other notion 
(the “this” before the eye). Moreover, if two independent notions 
which are not related as substance and quality be miscomprehended 
as one concept, then any notion could be so united with any other 
notion, because the memory-images which are stored in our past 
experiences are limitless. Again the silver that was experienced in 
the past was experienced in association with the space in which it 
existed, and the reproduction of the silver and memory would also 
be associated with that special spatial quality. This would render 
its mis-association with the percept before the perceiver impossible 
on account of the spatial difference of the two. If it is contended 
that through the influence of defects the spatial quality of the 
memory-image is changed, then that would be the anyatha-khyati 
theory, which would be inadmissible in the akhyati view. Again 
since all sensible qualities must be associated with some kind of 
spatial relation, even if the original spatial quality be transmuted 
or changed, that would be no reason why such a spatial image 
should be felt as being in front of the perceiver. It must also be 
said that the distinctive differences between the memory-image and 
the percept are bound to be noted; for if such a distinctive dif- 
ference were not noted, the memory-image could not be dis- 
tinguished as ''silver-image." It cannot also be said that though 
the percept can be distinguished from the memory-image the latter 
cannot be distinguished from the former, for the discriminative 
character is a constituent of both, and it is nothing but the white 
shining attribute. If it is urged that the spatial and other distinctive 
qualities are not noted in the memory-iinage and it appears merely 
as an image, then it may well be objected that any and every 
memory-image may be confused with the present percept, and 
even a stone may appear as silver. 

Since both the a-nirvacantya-khyati and the akhyati are in some 
sense yathartha-khyati, Meghanadari refuted these two theories of 
illusion and attempted to show that the yathartha-khyati would be 
untenable in these views. Now he tries to show that all other 
possible interpretations of yathartha-khyati are invalid. The funda- 
mental assumption of yathartha-khyati is that all knowledge must 
correspond to a real object like all right knowledge!. Thus, in other 


! eipratipannah pratyayo yathd-rthah pratyatoádt, sampratipanna-pratyaya- 
vaditi. Naya-dyu-mani, p. 140 (MS.). 
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interpretations, the yathartha-khyati or the correspondence theory, ` 
might mean that cognition is produced by a real object or by the 
objective percept or that it means uncontradicted experience. The 
first alternative is untenable because even in the illusion of the 
conch-shell-silver the notion of silver has been produced by a real 
object, the conch-shell; the second view is untenable, for the object 
corresponding to the illusory percept of silver is not actually present 
in the conch-shell according to other theories; and so far as the 
operation of the memory impression of the silver as experienced in 
the past is concerned (pürva-nubhüta-rajata-samsküra-dvàrà) its in- 
strumentality is undeniable both in right and in illusory cognitions. 
The third alternative is untenable because contradiction refers to 
knowledge or judgment and not to things theinselves. If it is said 
that the cognition refers to the illusory appearance and hence it is 
the illusory entity existing outside that is the object of perception, 
the obvious objection would be that perception refers to a non- 
illusory so:nething in front of the perceiver, and this cannot be 
obviated. If non-illusory something is a constituent in the cogni- 
tion, then it would be futile to say that the mere illusory perceptual 
form is all that can be the object of perception. 

It cannot also be said that the illusory perception has no object 
(nirvisaya-khyati) and that it is called cognition, because, though it 
may not itself be amenable to behaviour as right cognitions are, it 
is similar to them by producing an impression that it also is amen- 
able to behaviour, just as autumn clouds, which cannot shower, are 
also called clouds. The illusory cognition has for its content not 
only the illusory appearance but also the non-illusory "this" to 
which it objectively and adjectively refers. The truth, however, is 
that it is not indispensable for constituting the objectivity of a 
cognition that all the characters of the object should appear in the 
cognition; if any of its characters are manifested, that alone is suf- 
ficient to constitute the objectivity of an entity with regard to its 
cognition. The position, therefore, is that all cognitions refer and 
correspond to certain real entities in the objective world, and this 
cannot be explained on any other theory than on the supposition 
of a metaphysico-cosmological theory akin to the theory of 
homotomeriae 


Anantacarya, in his 3nana-yatharthya-vüda, more or less repeats 
the arguments of Meghanadari when he says that no cognition can 
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be possible without its being based on a relation of ima 
to an objective entity. The content of knowledge must therefore 
bave a direct correspondence with the objective entity to which it 
refers. Thus, since there is a perception of silver (in the illusory 
perception of conch-shell-silver), it must refer to an objective sub- 
stratum corresponding to it!. The Mimámsá supposition that errors 
are produced through non-discrimination of memory-image and 
perception is also wrong, because in that case we should have the ex- 
perience of remembering silver and not of perceiving it as an ob- 
jective entity before us?. Both Meghanadari and Anantacarya take 
infinite pains to prove that their definition of error applies to all 
cases of illusions of diverse sorts, including dreams, into the de- 
tails of which it is unnecessary for our present purposes to enter?. 


The Doctrine of Self-validity of Knowledge. 


Pramana, or valid knowledge, is defined as the cognition of 
objects as they are (tatha-bhüta-rtha-jfiánam hi pramanam ucyate), 
and apramána, or invalid knowledge, is described as cognition repre- 
senting a wrong notion of an object (a-tathaà-bhüta-rtha-jfiánam hi 
a-pramanam). Such a validity, it is urged by Meghanadari, is mani- 
fested by the knowledge itself (tathatva-vadharana-tmakam prám- 
anyam ütmanai'va nisclyate). This does not expose it to the criticism 
that knowledge, being passive, cannot at the same moment be also 
regarded as active, determining its own nature as valid (na ca 
harma-hartrtü-virodhah); for since it is of the nature of a faithful 
representation of the object, the manifestation of its own nature as 
such is an affirmation of its validity. If knowledge had no power by 
itself of affirming its own validity, there would be no way by which 
such a validity could be affirmed, for the affirmation of its validity 
by any other mediate process, or through any other instrumentality, 
will always raise the same question as to how the testimony of those 
processes or instruments can be accepted. For on such a supposi- 
tion, knowledge not being self-valid, each such testimony has to be 


1 tathá ca rajatatvam fukti-nigtha-visayatà-vacchedakatvá-bhávavat fukty- 
avrttituát yo yad-avrttih sa tan-nistha-dharma-mirilpitd-vacchedakatud-bhdvava- 
niti. Jüdna-yáthàrthya-vàda (MS.). 

2 rajata- smarane idam-padártha-grahana -rüpa-jsiána-doaya-kalpane rajatam 
smarómi'ti tatrd'nubhava-prasangah, na tu rajatam paíyámiti, sākşāt-kāratva- 
vyaftjaka-visayatáydh smarane'bhávàát. Ibid. 

* (a) Ibid. (b) Meghanadari, Naya-dyu-mart. 
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corroborated by another testimony, and that by another, and this 
will lead us to infinite regress. 

In repudiating other views Meghanadari points out that if 
validity is admitted as belonging to the collocative causes of know- 
ledge (involving the self, the senses, and the object), then even the 
object would have to be regarded as a pramdna, and there would be 
no prameya or object left. Again, if affirmation is regarded as being 
of the nature of awareness, then even memory-knowledge has to be 
regarded as valid, since it is of the nature of awareness. Further, 
if affirmation of validity be of the nature of power, then such power, 
being non-sensible, has to be manifested by some other means of 
knowledge. If, again, validity is supposed to be produced by the 
causes of knowledge, then the dictum of the self-manifestation of 
validity would have to be given up. Uncontradicted behaviour also 
cannot be regarded as a definition of validity, for in that case even 
memory has to be regarded as valid by itself. It cannot also be de- 
fined as merely knowledge as such, for knowledge, not being able 
to turn back on itself to apprehend its own validity, would have to 
depend on something else, and that would imply the affirmation of 
validity through extraneous reference (paratah-pramanya). Again 
in those cases where the cause of error is known, the cognition, 
though known as erroneous, irresistibly manifests itself to us (e.g. 
the movement of the sun). The assumption that all knowledge is 
associated with its validity is inapplicable to such cases. If, again, 
it is held that, whenever a later cognition rejects the former, we 
have a clear case as to how the invalidity of the previous cognition is 
demolished by the valid knowledge of a later moment; it may be 
urged that, when the generic knowledge of an object is replaced by 
a cognition of details, we have a case when one cognition replaces 
another, though it does not involve any criticism of the former 
knowledge. i 

In the Bhatta view, where it is supposed that when the object 
attains its specific cognized character its knowledge as an internal 
operation is inferred, both validity and invalidity ought to depend 
upon the objects. If, however, it is urged that the notion of validity 
shows itself in the faultless character of the instruments and condi- 
tion of cognition, that would also imply the notion of validity as of 
extraneous origin. In the Prabhakara view, where knowledge is 
supposed to reveal the knower, the object and knowledge in one 
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sweep, we have a much better case in so far that here knowledge has 
not to depend on anything extraneous. In this case self-invalidity 
may apply only to memory which has to depend on previous per- 
ception. To this the Nyaya objection is that since memory is also 
knowledge, and since all knowledge is self-revealing, the Prab- 
hakaras ought consistently to admit the self-validity of memory. 
Meghanadari holds that all these objections against the self- 
validity of knowledge are invalid; for if the knowledge of the validity 
of any cognition has to depend on other pramdnas, then there is an 
infinite regress. If, however, an attempt is made to avoid the regress 
by admitting the self-validity of any later pramana, then it virtually 
amounts to the admission of self-validity (anavastha-pariharaya 
kasyacit soatastoa-ngikare ca na paratah-pramanyam). 1t may be 
urged that we are not necessarily prompted to action by a con- 
sciousness of validity, but through the probability of the same which 
is sought to be tested (ajfiatatayàa jfiatatayai va) by our efforts in the 
direction of the object. But in such a supposition there is no mean- 
ing in the attempt of our opponents in favour of the doctrine of the 
validity of cognition through extraneous means (paratah-pramanya), 
for such a supposition is based on the view that our efforts are pro- 
duced without a previous determination of the validity of cognition. 
When we see that a person, having perceived an object, makes an 
effort towards it, our natural conclusion is that he has, as the basis 
of the effort, a knowledge of the validity of his perception, for with- 
out it there can be no effort. It is hopeless to contend that there is 
validity of cognition in such cases without the knowledge of 
validity, for validity of knowledge always means the consciousness 
of such validity. The fact is that what constitutes a pramdna con- 
stitutes also its validity. It is wrong to think that validity appertains 
to anything else outside the cognition in question. When we see 
fire, its validity as a burning object is grasped with the very notion 
of fire and does not wait for the comprehension of any super- 
sensible power or burning capacity of fire. The comprehension of 
fire as a burning object involves the knowledge of its association 
with its burning capacity. The knowledge of the burning capacity by 
itself cannot induce any action on our part, for we are always led 
to act by the comprehension of objects and not by their capacities. 
It is, therefore, wrong to separate the capacity from the object and 
speak of it as the cause of our effort. So the cognition of a pramana 
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involves with it its validity. Thus validity cannot be dissociated 
from the cognition of the object!. Further, validity cannot be de- 
fined as uncontradictedness, for if that test is to be applied to every 
knowledge it would lead to infinite regress. If, however, the know- 
ledge of the validity of any cognition has to depend upon the know- 
ledge of the defectlessness or correctness of the means and con- 
ditions of cognition, then, since validity of such knowledge has to 
depend upon another knowledge for the correctness of the means 
and condition, and that upon another, there is obviously an infinite 
regress. Since knowledge normally corresponds to the object, 
ordinarily there should not be any fear of any error arising from the 
defects of the causes and conditions of such knowledge; it is only 
in specific cases that such doubts may arise leading to special in- 
quiries about the correctness or incorrectness of the means and 
conditions of knowledge. If there is an inquiry as to the validity 
of every knowledge, we should be landed in scepticism. Thus, 
validity means the manifestation of any form of content not awaiting 
the confirmation by other means of knowledge (pramānņā-ntarā- 
napeksaya’rtha-vacchinnattvam), and such a conviction of validity is 
manifested along with the cognition itself. Memory, however, de- 
pends upon a prior cognition, and as such the conviction of its 
validity depends upon the validity of a prior knowledge, and hence 
it cannot be regarded as self-valid. 

Ramanujacarya, the teacher and maternal uncle of Venkatanatha, 
anticipates the objection that if self-validity of cognition is to be 


2 Raàmünujücárys, the maternal uncle of Venkatanütha, anticipates an ob- 
jection that perceptual cognition reveals only the content (vastu). The revelation 
of such a content does not also involve the knowing relation which must neces- 
sarily be of a very varied nature, for a knowledge may refer to a content in 
infinitely diverse relation. The revelation of the mere content, therefore, without 
the specific knowing relation, does not involve the judgmental form, though the 
truth of this content may be ascertained at a later moment when it is reduced to 
a judgmental form as “I know it.” There is no possibility of the affirmation of 
any validity at the moment of the revelation of the content. In reply to this, 
Ra&m&nujicirya says that the revelation of a content necessarily implies all its 
knowing relations in a general manner; and therefore, by the mode of its revela- 
tion at any particular moment, the mode of its specific knowing relation at any 
particular moment is grasped along with the content. Thus, since the revelation 
of the content implies the specific knowing relation, all cognitions may be re- 
garded as implicitly judgmental, and there cannot be any objection to the self- 
validity of such knowledge. 

If the content and knowledge were regarded as entirely distinct, as they must 
be, and if the knowing relation were not given implicitly along with the content, 
then all knowledge would be contentless, and as such any future attempt to relate 
them would be impossible. Nydya-kulifa (MS.). 
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admitted, then no doubt could arise with reference to any cognition. 
The reply of Rāmānujācārya is that all cognitions are associated 
with a general conviction of their self-validity, but that does not 
prevent the rise of doubt in a certain specific direction. Self- 
validity in this view means that all cognitions produce by them- 
selves a general conviction regarding their validity, though it does 
not rule out misapprehension in a specific direction?. 


The Ontological categories of the Ramanuja 
School according to Venkatanatha. 


(a) Substance. 

Venkatanatha in his Nyaya-siddhafjana and Tattva-mukta- 
kalapa, tries to give a succinct account of the different categories, 
admitted or presumed, in the philosophy of Ramanuja which the 
latter did not bring prominently to the view of his readers. The 
main division is that of the substance (dravya) and that which is 
non-substance (adravya). Substance is defined as that which has 
states (dasavat) or which suffers change and modification. In ad- 
mitting substance he tries to refute the Buddhist view that there is 
no substance, and all things are but a momentary conglomeration 
of separate entities which come into being and are destroyed the 
next moment. The Vaibhàsika Buddhists say that there are four 
ultimate sense-data, viz. colour, taste, touch, and smell, which are 
themselves qualities and are not themselves qualities of anything. 
These can be grasped by our specific senses’. The Vatsiputriya 
school includes sound as a separate sense-data which can be 
perceived by the ear. Against this Venkata urges that in all percep- 
tion we have a notion that we touch what we see; such a perception 
cannot be false, for such a feeling is both invariable and uncontra- 
dicted in experience (svarasika-badhd-drster ananyatha-siddhesca). 
Such a perception implies recognition (pratyabhujna) involving the 
notion that it is a permanent entity in the objective field which is 
perceived by a constant and unchangeable perceiver, and that the 
two sense-qualities refer to one and the same object. This recogni- 
tion does not refer merely to the colour sensation, for the colour 

1 sdmdnyesya svato-grahend’ bhydsa-daso-tpanna-jfidne tat-samsayo na syát. 
Tattva-cintá-mani (A.S. B), p. 184. 

* Nydya-kulisa, p. 27 (MS.). 

3 evam dhur vaibhdpkdh mrddhard mrdharmakdsea rüpdádayaé catedrah 
padarthah. Tattea-muktd-kalápa, Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 8. 
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sensation does not involve the tactile; nor does it refer merely to the 
tactile, as that does not involve colour. Perception, therefore, refers 
to an entity to which both the colour and the tactile qualities belong. 
Such a perception of recognition also repudiates the Buddhist view 
of the conglomeration of entities. For such a view naturally raises 
the question as to whether the conglomeration is different from or 
the same as the entities that conglomerate. In the latter case there 
cannot bc any recognition of the object as one entity to which both 
the colour and the tactile quality belong. In the former case, when 
conglomeration is regarded as extraneous to the conglomerated en- 
tities, such a conglomeration must either be positive or negative. 
In the first alternative it amounts virtually to an admission of sub- 
stances, for the assumption of the existence of merely the complex 
characters is inadmissible, since there cannot be anything like that 
which is neither a substance, nor quality, nor a qualifying relation. 
In the second alternative, if the conglomeration (samghata) is non- 
existent, then it cannot produce the recognition. If conglomeration 
be defined as absence of interval between the perceived qualities, 
then also, since each sense quality has an appeal only to its own 
specific sense-organ, it is impossible that the perception of two 
different sense-qualities by two different organs should point to a 
common entity. Conglomeration cannot also be defined as spatial 
identity, for it must also involve temporal identity in order to give 
the notion of conglomeration. It cannot also be said that time and 
space are identical, for such a view which is true of momentariness, 
will be shown to be false by the refutation of momentariness. Space 
cannot also be of the nature of ákáfa, which in the Buddhist view 
means unobstructedness and is not a positive concept. Space can- 
not also be regarded as material identity with the sense-qualities, 
for the different sense-qualities are regarded as the unique nature 
of different moments}. If it means that the different sensible quali- 
ties have but one material behind them, that amounts to the ad- 
mission of substance?. If the sensible qualities be regarded as a 
conglomeration on account of their existence in the same material 
object, then the material object would have to be described as a 
conglomeration by virtue of the existence of its elemental entities 


* na co'pádóána-rüpah sparía-rüpddindm bhinna-svalaksano-pdddnatud-bhy- 
upagamdt. Tattva-muktá-halüpa, Sarvartha-siddhi, p. 9. 
3 eko-pddadnatve tu tad eva dravyam. Ibid. 
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in some other entity and that again in some other entity, and thus 
we have a vicious infinite. It cannot also be urged that the tactile 
sensation is inferred from the colour sensation, for such an in- 
ference would involve as its pre-condition the knowledge of the 
concomitance of the colour datum and the tactile, which is not 
possible unless they are known to belong to the same object. 
Neither can it be urged that the tactile and the colour-data are 
mutually associated; this gives rise to the notion that what is seen 
is touched, for the two sensations are known to be different in 
nature and originate through different sense-organs. It cannot also 
be said that our apperception that we touch what we see, being due 
to the operation of our instinctive root-desire (vàasana), is false, for 
proceeding on the same analogy and following the Yogacara view, 
one may as well deny all external data. If it is said that the sense- 
data are never contradicted in experience and thus that the idealistic 
view is wrong, then it may as well be pointed out that our notion 
that we experience an object to which colour and the tactile sensa- 
tions belong is also never contradicted in experience. If it is urged 
that such an experience cannot be proved to be logically valid, then 
it may be proved with equal force that the existence of external 
sense-data cannot be logically proved. Therefore, our ordinary ex- 
perience that the object as a substance is the repository of various 
sense-qualities cannot be invalidated. The view that all the other 
four elements, excepting air (vdyu), are themselves of diverse nature 
and are hence perceived as coloured, as touchable, etc., and that they 
are capable of being grasped by different senses is also false, as it 
does not necessarily involve the supposition that they are the re- 
pository of different sense-qualities; for experience shows that we 
intuit the fact that the objects are endowed with qualities. No one 
perceives a jug as being merely the colour-datum, but as an object 
having colour. It is also impossible that one neutral datum should 
have two different natures; for one entity cannot have two different 
natures. If it is said that two different qualities can abide in the 
same object, then that amounts to the admission of a substance in 
which different qualities inhere. It is also wrong to suppose that 
since the colour-datum and the tactile are grasped together they are 
identical in nature, for in the case of one error where a white 
conch-shell appears as yellow, the conch-shell is grasped without 
its white character, just as the yellow colour is grasped without its 
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corresponding object. And it cannot be said that a separate yellow 
conch-shell is produced there; for such a view is directly contra- 
dicted in experience when we perceive the yellow colour and assert 
its identity with the conch-shell by touch. So, by the simultaneity 
of perception, coherence of qualities in an object is proved and not 
identity. 

Moreover, even the Buddhists cannot prove that the tactile and 
the colour sensations occur simultaneously. If this were so, the 
testimony of the two different senses naturally points to the ex- 
istence of two different characters. When an object is near we have 
a distinct perception of it, and when it is at a distance perception is 
indistinct. This distinctness or indistinctness cannot refer merely 
to the sense-character, for then their difference as objects would 
- not be perceived. It cannot also refer to the size (parimana), for the 
notion of size is admitted to be false by the Buddhists. Under the 
circumstances, it is to be admitted that such perceptions should 
refer to the objects. 

The Buddhists are supposed to urge that if qualities are ad- 
mitted to be separate from the substance, then it may be asked 
whether these qualities (dharma) have further qualities themselves 
or are without quality. In the latter alternative, being qualitiless, 
they are incapable of being defined or used in speech. In the 
former alternative, if qualities have further qualities, then the 
second grade qualities would have to be known by further qualities 
adhering to it, and that again by another, and thus we have a 
vicious infinite. Again, qualitiness (dharmatva) would itself be a 
quality. And it cannot be said that qualitiness is the very nature of 
quality, for a thing cannot be explained by having reference to 
itself. If qualitiness is something different from the quality, then 
such a concept would lead us in infinite regress. To this Venkata’s 
reply is that all qualities are not qualitiless. In some cases quality 
appears as itself qualified, as testified by experience. In those cases 
where a quality is not demonstrable with particularizing specifica- 
tion, such as “this quality is so and so” (ittham-bhava), it does not 
depend for its comprehension on any other quality. Such qualities 
may be illustrated in the case of all abstract qualities and universals, 
and the opposite may be illustrated in the case of adjectival qualities 
such as the word “white” in the case of “white horse.” There may 
be further specification regarding the nature of whiteness in the 
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white horse, whereas when the word “whiteness” stands by itself 
any inquiry regarding its further specification becomes inadmis- 
sible. Logically, however, there may be a demand of further speci- 
fication in both the cases and the fear of an infinite regress, but it is 
not felt in experience. Moreover, one might imagine a vicious 
infinite in the necessity of having an awareness of an awareness, and 
then another and so on, but still this is only hyper-logical; for the 
awareness, in manifesting itself, manifests all that needs be known 
about it, and there is actually nothing gained by continuing the 
series. Thus a quality may be supposed to have further qualities, 
but whatever could be manifested by these may be regarded as 
revealed by the quality itself?. Again the assertion that if qualities 
are themselves without quality then they are unspeakable would 
involve the Buddhists themselves in a great difficulty when they 
described the nature of all things as unique; for obviously such a 
uniqueness (svalaksanya) is without quality, and if that which has 
no quality cannot be described, then its specification as unique or 
svalaksana is impossible?. 

It may be urged that a quality may belong to that which has no 
quality or to that which has it. The former alternative would imply 
the existence of an entity in its negation which is impossible; for 
then everything could exist everywhere, and even the chimerical 
entities, which are not regarded as existing anywhere, would be re- 
garded as existing. In the other alternative a quality would exist in 
a quality, which is an absurd conception, being only a circular 
reasoning (@tmasraya). The reply of Venkata to this is that he does 
not hold that the quality belongs to the locus of its negation or to 
that which has it already, but he holds that a qualified entity pos- 
sesses the quality not as a qualified entity but as taken apart from 
it*. It cannot be urged that this virtually implies the old objection 
of the existence of a quality in the locus of its negation. To this 
Venkata's reply is that the special feature of a qualified entity does 


1 udáhrtegu niyatd-niyata-niskarsaka-sabdesu jdti-gunddeh pradhdnatayd 
rirdeíe'pi santi kecit yathd-pramdnam ittham-bhavah tvayd’pi hetu-sddhyd-di- 
dharmandm paksa-dharmatvd-di-dharmah svtkdryd anavastha ca  kathaficid 
upaífamaniyd. Tattva-muktd-kalapa, Sarvártha-siddhi, p. 16. 

3 sotkrtafica samvedana-samvedane sabda-fabdádau sva-para-nirváhakatvam. 
Ibid. 

® kifica sva-lakgand-dindm jdtyd-dindfica samvrti-siddhándm nirdharmakatve pi 
kathaflcid abhilapdrhatvam tvaydpi gráhyam. Ibid. : 
pe vastutas’ tad-vitiste visesye tad vifigta-orty-abhave tac-chünye vrtti sydd eva. 

. p. 17. 
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not belong to any of its constituents, and qualities of any of the 
constituents may not belong to the constituted entity!. If by the 
hyper-logical method the manner of the subsistence of a quality in 
a qualified entity is criticized, then it might lead to the view that the 
conception of qualified entity is without any sufficient ground, or 
self-contradictory, or that such a conception is itself inadmissible. 
All such views are meaningless, for the wildest criticism of op- 
ponents would involve the very notion of qualified entity in the use of 
their logical apparatus. So it has to be admitted that qualities adhere 
in qualified entities and that such an adherence does not involve in- 
finite regress. 


(b) Criticism of the Samkhya Inference for Establishing 
the Existence of Prakrti. 

Venkatanatha admits the doctrine of prakrti as the theory of 
materiality, but he thinks that such a doctrine can be accepted only 
on the testimony of scriptures and not on inference. He therefore 
criticizes the Samkhya inference as follows. Neither prakrti nor 
any of its evolutes such as mahat, ahamkdara, tanmatras, etc., can be 
known through perception. Neither prakrti nor any of its evolutes 
can also be known by inference. The Samkhyists hold that the effect 
has the same qualities as the cause. The world of effects, as we find 
it, is pleasurable, painful or dulling (mohatmaka); so its cause also 
must have, as its nature, pleasure, pain and a feeling of dullness. 
To this the question naturally arises regarding the relation of the 
causal qualities with the effects. They cannot be identical—the 
whiteness of the cloth is not identical with the thread of which it is 
made; the effect as a substance is not identical with causal qualities, 
for the white and the cloth are not identical. Further it cannot be 
said that the identity of the cause and the effect means merely that 
the effect is subordinate to the cause, as when one says that the 
effect, cloth, exists only in the samavéya relation in the cause and 
in no other form (adrster eva tantu-samavetatvat pafasya tantu- 
gunatvoktih), for the obvious reply is that the Samkhya itself does 
not admit the samaváya relation or any ultimate distinction between 
the whole and the part. If it is said that all that is intended is that 
the effect exists in the cause, then it may be pointed out that merely 
by such an affirmation nothing is gained; for that would not explain 


! na ca ghatavati bhütale vartamdndnam gunddindm ghate'pi vrtter adrsteh. 
Tattva-muktd-kalápa, Sarvártha-siddhi, p. 18. 
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why the causal matter (prakrti) should have the nature or qualities 
as the effect substance (na kárana-vasthasya sukha-duhkha-dya-tma- 
katva-siddhih). If it is held that the effect shares the qualities of the 
cause, then also it is against the normal supposition that the effect 
qualities are generated by the cause qualities; and, moreover, such 
a supposition would imply that the effect should have no other 
quality than those of the cause. It cannot also be said that the effect 
is of the same nature as the cause (sajatiya-gunavattvam), for the 
Samkhyists admit the mahat to be a different category existent in 
the prakrti as its cause (vilaksana-mahatva-dy-adhikaranatvad). If it 
is held that the effect must have only qualities similar to the cause, 
then they may be admitted with impunity; if the effect has all its 
qualities the same as those of the cause, then there will be no dif- 
ference between the effect and the cause. If, again, it is held that 
only certain specific traits which are not inappropriate in the cause 
can be supposed to migrate to the effect, and that the relation of the 
transmission of qualities from cause to the effect can thus be limited 
by a specific observation of the nature of the essential trait of the 
cause, then such cases in which living flies are produced from inani- 
mate cow-dung would be inexplicable as cases of cause and effect!. 

'The Samkhyists are supposed to argue that if pure intelligence 
were supposed naturally to tend to worldly objects, then there 
would be no chance of its attaining liberation. Its association, 
therefore, must needs be supposed through the intermediary of 
some other category. This cannot be the senses, for even without 
them the mind alone may continue to imagine worldly objects. 
Even when the mind is inactive in sleep, one may dream of various 
objects. And this may lead to the assumption of the category of 
ego or ahamkara; and in dreamless sleep, when the operation of 
this category of ahamkara may be regarded as suspended, there is 
still the functioning of breathing, which leads to the assumption of 
another category, viz. manas. But as this has a limited operation, 
it presupposes some other cause; if that cause is also regarded as 
limited, then there would be an infinite regress. The Samkhyists, 
therefore, rest with the assumption that the cause of mahat is 
unlimited, and this is prakrti or avyakta. The reply of Venkata’ 


! mpt-suvarnd-divat-kdrya-visesa-vyavasthdpaka-kdrana-svabhdva-sdjatya- 
vivaksdydm gomaya-maksika-dy-drabdha-vríciká-digu vyabhicarat. Tattva-muktd- 
kalápa, Sarvartha-siddhi, p. 22. 
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to this is that the association of pure intelligence with worldly ob- 
jects is through the instrumentality of kurma. It is also not possible 
to infer the existence of Manas as a separate category through the 
possibility of the thinking operation, for this may well be explained 
by the functioning of the subconscious root-impressions; for even 
the assumption of mind would not explain the thinking operation, 
since manas, by itself, cannot be regarded as capable of producing 
thought. Manas, being merely an instrument, cannot be regarded 
as playing the role of a substance of which thought may be re- 
garded as-a modification. In the state of dream also it is not neces- 
sary to assume the existence of a separate category of ahamkàra to 
explain dream experiences, for this may well be done by mind 
working in association with subconscious root-impression. The 
breathing opctation in deep, dreainless sleep may also be explained 
by ordinary bio-motor functions, and for this there is no necessity 
for the assumption of mahat. 

It is also wrong to suppose that the cause must be of a more 
unlimited extent than the effect, for it is not testified in ordinary 
experience, in which a big jug is often found to be made out of a 
lump of clay of a smaller size. It is also wrong to suppose that 
whatever is found to abide in an effect must also be found in its 
cause (na hi yad yena’nugatam tat tasya karanam iti mtyamah), for the 
various qualities that are found in a cow are never regarded as its 
cause. Following the same assumption, one would expect to find 
a separate cause of which the common characteristics of the prakrti 
and its evolutes are the effects, and this would involve the admission 
of another cause of the prakrti itself (vyakta-vyakta-sadhàrana- 
dharmanam tad-ubhaya-karana-prasangat tathà ca tattva-dhikya- 
prasangah). Thus, the argument that an effect must have as its cause 
qualitative entities that inhere in it is false. The earthiness (mrtva) 
which inheres in the jug is not its cause, and the earthy substance 
(mrd-dravya) which shows itself in its unmodified form or its modi- 
fied form as jug cannot be said to be inherent in the jug. Again the 
argument that things which are related as cause and effect have the 
same form is also false; for if this sameness means identity, then no 
distinction can be made between cause and effect. If this sameness 
means the existence of some similar qualities, then there may be 
such similarity with other things (which are not cause and effect) 
as well. Again applying the same analogy to the Samkhya doctrine 
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of purusas (which are admitted to have the common characteristic 
of intelligence), the Samkhyists may well be asked to hold a new 
category as the cause of the purusas. Further, two jugs which are 
similar in their character are not for that reason produced from the 
same lump of clay; and, on the other hand, we have the illustration 
of production of effects from an entirely different cause, as in the 
case of production of insects from cow-dung. Thus, from our ex- 
periences of pleasure, pain, and dullness it does not follow that 
there is a common cause of the nature of pleasure, pain, and dull- 
ness, for these experiences can in each specific instance be explained 
by a specific cause, and there is no necessity to admit a separate 
common cause of the nature of three gunas. If for the explanation 
of the ordinary pleasurable and painful experiences a separate 
pleasure-and-pain complex be admitted as the cause, then there 
may be further inquiry regarding this pleasure-and-pain complex 
and this will lead to infinite regress. Again if the three gunas are 
regarded as the cause of the world, then that would not lead to the 
affirmation that the world is produced out of one cause; for though 
the three gunas may be in a state of equilibrium, they may still be 
regarded as having their special contribution in generating the 
varied types of effects. Thus, the triguna or the prakrti of the 
Samkhya can never be proved by inference. The only mode of 
approach to the doctrine of prakrti is through the scriptures. The 
three gunas rest in the prakrti, and in accordance with the gradual 
prominence of sattva, rajas, and tamas, three kinds of mahat are 
produced. From these three types of mahat three kinds of aham- 
kāras are produced. Out of the first type (i.e. sattvika ahamhàra) 
the eleven senses are produced. Out of the last type (viz. the 
tamasa ahamkara) the tanmatras (also called the bhütadi) are pro- 
duced. The second type of ahamkara (called rajasa ahamkara) be- 
haves as an accessory for the production of both the eleven senses 
and the bhitadi. There are some who say that the conative senses 
are produced by ràjasa ahamkara. This cannot be accepted, as it 
is against the scriptural testimony. The tanmdtras represent the 
subtle stage of evolution between the támasa ahamkara and the 
gross elemental stage of the bhütas!. The sabda-tan-matra (sound- 


! bhütándm avyavahita-siiksmd-vasthd-visistam dravyam tanmátram dadhi- 
rūpena parinamamdnasya payaso madhyamá-easthdvad bhüta-rüpena parinama- 
mdnasya dravyasya tatak pūrvā kdcid avasthd tanmdtra. Nyàya-siddhánjana, p. 25. 
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potential) is produced from bhatàdi, and from it the gross elemental 
sound is produced. Again the riipa-tanmatra (light-heat-potential) 
is produced from the bhutddi or the tàmasa ahamkara, and from the 
rüpa-tanmatra (light-heat-potential) gross light-heat is produced, 
andsoon. Lokácárya, however, says that there is another view of the 
genesis of the tanmatra and the bhüta which has also the support 
of the scriptures and cannot therefore be ignored. This is as fol- 
lows: fabda-tanmütra is produced from the bhütadi and the akàsa is 
produced from the fabda-tanmütra (sound-potential); the akasa 
again produces the sparsa-tanmdatra (the touch-potential) and air is 
produced from the touch-potential. Again from air heat-light-poten- 
tial (riipa-tanmatra) is produced and from heat-light-potential tejas 
(heat-light) is produced; from tejas, rasa-tanmatra (taste-potential) 
is produced, and from it water. From water again the gandha-tan- 
matra (smell-potential) is produced, and from it the earth!. 

'The view is explained bv Varavara on the supposition that just 
as a seed can produce shoots only when it is covered by husks, so 
the tanmátras can be supposed to be able to produce further evolutes 
only when they can operate from within the envelope of the bhatadi®. 

The process of evolution according to the said interpretation is 
as follows. Sabda-tanmatra is produced from bhütàdi which then en- 
velops it, and then in suchan enveloped state akásais produced. Then 
from such a fabda-tanmátra, sparsa-tan-matra is produced which 


1 This view seems to be held in the Vignu-purdna, 1. 3. 66, etc. where it is 
distinctly said that the element of àkóía produces sparía-tanmátra (touch- 
potential). Varavara, however, in his commentary on the ZTattvatraya of 
Lok&cirya, wishes to point out that according to Parásara's commentary this has 
been explained as being the production of tanmdtras from tanmdtras, though it 
clearly contradicts the manifest expressions of the Virgu-puróna when it states 
that tanmátras ace produced from the bhütádi. He further points out that in the 
Mahabharata (Sdntiparva Moksadharma, Ch. xxx) the vikdras or pure modifica- 
tions are described as sixteen and the causes (prakrti) as eight. But in thia 
counting the sixteen tikáras (eleven senses and the five categories—sSabda, etc.), 
the distinction between the five tanmátras and the five elements has not been 
observed on account of there not being any essential difference, the grosser 
stages being only modified states of the subtler ones (tanmdtrdndm bhütebhyah 
svarüpa-bheda-bhávát acasthà-bheda-mátrattvát). According to this interpreta- 
tion the eight Prakrtis mean the prakrti, the mahat, the ahamkdra and five 
categories of aka, etc., in their gross forms. The five categories included under 
the sixteen utkdras are the tanmdtras which ate regarded as modifications of the 
elemental states of the bhatas. 

= yatha tvak-sanya-vijasyd’ mkura-taktir ndsti, 

tathd’varana-sinyasyo’ ttara-kárya-faktsr nástiti bhdndt 
Rürana-gunam vino'ttaro-ttara-guna-videgepu. . . . 
sva-vifegasyo' kta-gund-tiíayd-nupapatteh. 
Varavara’s bhágya on Tattvatraya, p. 58. 
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envelops the sabda-tanmatra, The sparía-tanmatra, as enveloped by 
the Jabda-tanmatra, produces the vàyu through the accessory help 
of akàsa. Then from this sparsa-tanmatra the rüpa-tanmatra is pro- 
duced. The rzpa-tanmátra in its turn envelops the sparsa-tanmatra 
and then from the riépa-tanmatra, as enveloped by the sparsa- 
tanmátra, tejas is produced through the accessory help of vayu. Again 
the rasa-tanmatra is produced from the riipa-tanmatra, which again 
envelops the rasa-tanmatra. From the rasa-tanmatra enveloped by 
the riipa-tanmatra water is produced through the accessory help 
of tejas. From the rasa-tanmatra the gandha-tanm@tra is produced 
which again, enveloped by rasa-tanmatra, produces earth through 
the accessory help of water!. 

Varavara points out that in the Tattoa-nirapana another genesis 
of creation is given which is as follows. Sabda-tan-matra is produced 
from bhitadi and as a gross state of it Gkasa is produced. The 
bhitadi envelops the sabda-tanmatra and the akaía. From the 
transforming sabda-tan-mdtra, through the accessory of the gross 
ākāśa as enveloped by bhütadi, the sparsa-tanmatra is produced and 
from such a sparsa-tanmatra vàyu is produced. The sabda-tan-matra 
then envelops both the sparsa-tanmatra and the vayu, and from the 
transforming sparsa-tanmatra, through the accessory of vàyu as 
enveloped by 4fabda-tanmatra, the riépa-tanmatra is produced. 
From the répa-tanmatra, similarly, tejas is produced, and so on. 
In this view, in the production of the sparsa and other tanmdtras 
the accessory help of the previous bAütas is found necessary. 

As Venkatanatha accepts the view that the gross bhàüta of ákàsa 
acts as accessory to the production of the later bhitas, he criticizes 
the Sàmkhya view that the gross bhütas are produced from the 
synthesis of tanmatras?. The Samkhyists, again, think that the 
evolution of the different categories from prakrti is due to an in- 
herent teleology and not to the operation of any separate agent. 
Venkata, however, as a true follower of Ram4nuja, repudiates it and 
asserts that the evolving operation of the prakrti can only proceed 
through the dynamic operation of God Himself. 


! Varavara’s bhdsya on Tattvatraya, p. 59. 

3 samkhydstu panchá'pi tanmátrámi sdksdt-tdmasd-hamkdro-tpanndni tatra 
fabda-tanmátram dkasd-rambhakam itardnt tu tanmátráni pürva-pürva-tanmatra- 
sahakrtdny uttaro-ttara-bhütá-rambhakánt ty áhuh tad asat. dkdsdd vdyur tty-ddy- 
ananyathá-siddho-pádánakrama-vifegd-bhidhána-daríandt. Nydya-siddhdfijana, 


pp. 25-26. 
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(c) Refutation of the Atomic Theory of Nyàya in 
relation to Whole and Part. 

In refuting the Nyaya view that the parts attach themselves to 
each other and thereby produce the whole, and ultimately the part- 
less atoms combine together to form a molecule, Venkata intro- 
duces the following arguments. So far as the association of the 
wholes through their parts (beginning from the molecules) through 
the association of the parts are concerned, Venkata has nothing to 
object. His objection is against the possibility of an atomic contract 
for the formation of molecules. If the atoms combine together 
through their parts, then these parts may be conceived to have 
further parts, and thus there would be infinite regress. If these 
parts are regarded as not different from the whole, then the dif- 
ferent atoms could well be regarded as occupying the same atomic 
space, and thus they would not produce a conglomeration bigger 
in size than the constituent atoms. Further, it is not possible to 
imagine that there should be wholes without the parts also being 
present. Proceeding in this way, if the atomic combination cannot 
account for the origin of bigger measures, the possibility of objects 
of different magnitude through conglomeration (e.g. a hill or a 
mustard seed) would be inexplicable. If it is said that parts refer 
to the different sides of an atom, then also it might be urged that a 
partless atom cannot have sides. 

It is held that knowledge, though one, can refer to many, 
though it is partless. It may also be urged in this connection that 
if it refers to all objects in their entirety, then the constituent en- 
tities would not be referred to separately, and it cannot also refer 
to the objects separately in parts, for then intelligence itself would 
not be partless. The Naiyayika may also, on this analogy, urge that 
any solution that the idealist may find to his difficulty also applies 
to the atomic theory. To this the obvious answer of the idealist is 
that in the case of intelligence, experience testifies that though one 
and partless it can refer to many, and the Naiyayikas have no such 
advantage to show in their favour, for the Naiyayikas do not admit 
that in any case wholes may combine except through their parts. 
The objection cannot be laid against the Buddhist theory of con- 
glomeration (sarghata), for there such conglomeration is not due to 
contact. The Naiyayikas may be supposed to raise an objection re- 
garding the association of all-pervasive entities (vibhu) with finite 
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objects; such an association has to be admitted, for otherwise the 
association of the self or the akafa with objects cannot be explained; 
it is not also possible to hold that all pervasive entities have parts. 
So ultimately it has to be admitted that the partless all-pervasive 
entities have contact with finite objects, and if their procedure is 
accepted, then the same might explain the contact of partless 
atoms. To this Venkata’s reply is that the illustration of the contact 
of all-pervasive entities with finite objects might well be thrown in 
our face, if we had attempted to refute the view that wholes had no 
specific qualities; but our main object is to show the inconsistency 
to which the Naiyàyikas are exposed when they apply their theory 
that all ccmbinations of wholes must be through parts to the com- 
bination of the supposed partless atoms. As a matter of fact, the 
error lies in the assumption that the atoms are partless. If it is 
supposed that division of particles must ultimately take us to part- 
less atoms, the obvious reply is that from the division of parts we 
could not go to the partless, the better way being the acceptance 
of the smallest visible particles called the £rasarenu. If it is urged 
that if trasarenu is the atom, then it must be invisible, the obvious 
reply is that there is no such general concomitance between atomic 
nature and invisibility. T'he better course, therefore, is to accept 
the trasarenu as ultimate particles of matter. There is, therefore, 
no necessity to admit dvyanuka also. 

Venkatanatha further objects to the Nyàya doctrine of the for- 
mation of wholes (avayavi) from parts (avayava) and points out 
that if this is to be admitted, then the weight of an object must be 
due to the weight of the atoms; but the Naiyáyikas hold that the 
atoms have no weight. The proper view therefore is that the effect, 
or the so-called whole, is to be regarded as being only a modified 
condition of the parts. The causal operation in such a view is justi- 
fied in producing the change in the condition of the causal object 
and not in producing a new object in the effect or the whole as 
is supposed by the Naiyàyikas. Again in the consideration of the 
production of the wholes from parts, when the thread is regarded 
as the cause of the production of the whole, the cloth, it may be 
observed that in the process of the production we find various 
accretions through the gradual addition of one thread after another. 
In each such addition we have separate wholes, since the process 
may easily be stopped anywhere; and in such a view we have the 
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addition of a part to a whole for the production of another whole. 
This is obviously against the Nyàya view, which would not lend 
any support to the doctrine that the addition of parts to wholes 
would produce other wholes. The Naiyayikas urge that if a whole 
as a different entity from the parts be not admitted, and if a whole 
be regarded as nothing more than a collection of atoms, then, the 
atoms being invisible, the wholes would be invisible. The produc- 
tion of gross wholes not being admitted, the supposed explanation 
that there is an illusion of grossness in the atoms would also be in- 
admissible!. The question now is what is meant by grossness. If 
it means a new measure, then it is quite admissible in the Ramanuja 
view in which the production of separate wholes is not admitted; 
for just as the atomists would think of the production of the new 
wholes from atoms, so the Rāmānujist may also agree to the pro- 
duction of a new measure (parimana). If the Naiyayikas object to 
this and urge that the production of a new measure from the atomic 
is inadmissible, then they may as well be asked how they would 
also account for the notion of plurality in a collection of separate 
entities, each of which may be regarded as one in itself. If it is 
said that the conception of number as plurality proceeds from a 
mental oscillation incorporating the diversity, then it may also be 
argued that from the absence of any such oscillation there may be 
a failure in noting the separateness which may give rise to a notion 
of gross measure. Moreover, there is nothing incongruous in the 
fact that if individuals are not visible the collection may be visible. 
If the grossness is supposed to mean the occupation of more spatial 
units than the individual entities, then also it is not inadmissible; 
for in a collection of small particles they are cognized as occupying 
different spatial units. If it is urged that since no separate wholes 
are admitted to be produced the gross dimension cannot be per- 
ceptible, the obvious reply is that the perception of grossness has 
no connection with the perception of wholes. Even before the 
dyad is produced the combining atoms have to be admitted as 
occupying’ more space in their totality than in their individual 
capacity; for otherwise they in their totality could not produce a 
bigger dimension. Thus, there is no reason for admitting the pro- 
duction of wholes separate from the parts. Under the same specific 
1 sthila-dravyd-bhave cá'nu-samhatau sthalatud-dhydso na siddhyet. Sarvdr- 
tha-siddhi, p. 46. 
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kind of combination of threads in which the Naiyayikas think that 
a cloth could be produced, the Rámanujists think that the threads 
under the selfsame condition are the cloth and there is no separate 
production of cloth!. But it should not be thought that any slight 
change in the condition of an object would mean that thereby there 
is a new object so long as the object remains sufficiently unchanged 
to be recognized as the same for all practical purposes. The causal 
operation, according to the Rāmānujists, only brings about new 
changes of conditions and states in the already existent causal sub- 
stance. This is thus different from the Samkhya theory of sat-karya- 
vada, according to which the effect is already existent in the cause 
even before the causal operation is set in motion. Venkata, there- 
fore, criticizes the Samkhya theory of sat-karya-vada. 


(d) Criticism of the Samkhya Theory of Sat-karya-vada. 

The Sàmkhya is wrong in supposing that the effect (e.g. the 
jug) was pre-existent in its cause (e.g. earth), for had it been so the 
causal operation would have been fruitless. The Samkhya may, 
however, say that the causal operation serves to manifest what was 
potentially existing in the cause; the function of causal operation 
is thus manifestation and not production. This, however, is wrong, 
for manifestation (vyañga) and production (karya) are two different 
words having two different concepts. Manifestation can occur 
only in the operation of a manifesting agent with the help of its 
accessories in making an object manifested with regard to a par- 
ticular sense-organ in a particular place where the manifesting 
agent exists?. It would first be proved that the pre-existent effect 
is manifested and not produced; only then would it have been 
worth while to inquire into the conditions of the causal operation 
to see whether it satisfied the necessary conditions of a manifesting 
agent. But the Samkhya can hardly succeed in showing that it is so. 
The Samkhyist says that the effect is pre-existent before the causal 

1 yadi samsystds tantava eva patas tatas tantu-rdiimatre’pi pata-dhth sydd ity 
aha samsargdder iti. na hi tvayd'pi tantu-samsarga-mdtram pajasyd'samaváyi- 
káranam isyate tathd sati kuvindd-di-vydpdra-nairapehsya-prasangdt ato yddrsat 
samsarga-visesdd avayavt tavo'tpadyate tddysa-samsarga-visisjds tantavah pata 
iti kod'tiprasangah. | Sarvártha-siddhi, p. 48. 

3 hárya-vyangya-fabdau ca vyavasthita-visayau loke drstau kéraka-vyatijaka- 
bhedaé ca kárakam samagram apy ekam utpádayati vyafijakantu sahakári-sam- 
pannam samáne-ndriya-grahyáni samdna-desa-sthani tádrídmi sarvdnyapt vyan- 
akti. Ibid. pp. 55-56. 
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operation; but the causal operation is itself an effect, and if their 
previous assertion is correct then it was non-existent when the 
effect was non-manifested. If the causal operation was also ex- 
istent at the time of the existence of the cause, then the effect would 
also have been present in the cause in a manifested state. T'he 
Samkhya says that what is non-existent cannot be produced, and 
this implies that a thing is existent because it can be produced, 
whicb is, on the face of it, self-contradictory. The theory that the 
effect is pre-existing in the cause could have been admitted as a last 
resort if there were no other theory available, but the ordinary 
notion of causality as invariable and immediate antecedent is quite 
sufficient to explain the phenomenon of production. Therefore, 
there is no necessity for such a chimerical theory. Again instead of 
holding that the effect is nothing more than the potential power in 
the cause, it is much better to say that the cause has such power by 
which it can produce the effect under certain conditions!. Again 
it may be thought about the instrumental and other accessory 
agents that if they lead to the generation of effort, as indeed they do, 
they should also be accepted as subtle potential states of the effect. 
But this is not admitted by the Samkhyist, for according to him it 
is only the material cause which is regarded as the potential effect. 
Otherwise even the purusa, which, teleologically, is to be regarded 
as the instrumental cause of the world phenomenon, has to be re- 
garded as a part of prakrti. Again consider the destructive agents. 
Are the destructible effects already present in the destructible 
agent? It cannot be so, for they are entirely opposed to each other. 
If it were not so, it could not destroy it?. If it were not so and yet 
if it would be destroyed by the destructive agent, then everything 
could be destroyed by everything. 

Turning to the function of the material cause, it may be pointed 
out that it cannot be defined as that from which an effect is pro- 
duced (tajjanyatva); for then even an instrumental cause would be 
included in the material cause. Nor can it be regarded as a modi- 
fication (tadeikáratva), for then the effect would be only the quality 
of the cause, and there would be no difference between the cause 

1 yathd sarvesu dravyesu tild eva taila-garbháh sva-kdrana-saktyd srjyante 
tathü tat-tat-kürya-niyata-pürva-bhüvitayà tat-tad-utpüdaka-svabhávüs te te 
bhdvds tathai've'ti sutkdryam.  Sarvàártha-siddhi, p. 59. 


2 ndsakesu ca náfya-vrttir asti na vd. asti cet bahnau tülavaa virodhah na cet 
katham tadeva tasya ndfakam. Ibid. p. 60. 
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and the effect. But we see that the cloth is different from threads!. 
If the effect is regarded as identical with the cause on the ground 
that though there cannot be any contact between the effect and the 
cause yet the former is never outside the latter, the obvious reply is 
that in the view that the effect is not a substance there need not be 
any contact, and if it is a property of the cause it is never beside it2. 
On the view that the effect is a manifestation, it may be asked 
whether such a manifestation is eternal or itself an effect. In the 
former case no causal operation is necessary for the manifestation. 
In the latter case, if the manifestation be regarded as a separate 
effect, then it virtually amounts toa partial sacrifice of sat-karya-vàda. 
If for the manifestation of a manifestation causal operation is 
necessary, then that will lead to a vicious infinite. Moreover, if 
manifestation is itself regarded as an effect, then since it did not 
exist before, its coming into being would involve the sacrifice of 
sat-karya-vada. 

It may be urged that the production of an effect is not of the 
nature of the effect itself, for one always speaks of an effect as being 
produced. Thus the effect is different from production. If this is 
admitted, then what is the difficulty in accepting the view that the 
effect may be manifested? If the word production beconsidered more 
logical, then with regard to it also there may be the same question, 
whether a productior is produced or manifested, and in the former 
case there would be infinite regress, and in the latter no necessity 
for the causal operation. With regard to the manifestation also 
there would be the same difficulty as to whether it is produced or 
manifested, and in both cases there would be vicious infinite. The 
reply to this is that production means the operation of the causal 
agents, and if this operation be again admitted to be produced by 
the operation of its own causal constituent, and that by another, 
there is no doubt an infinite regress, but it is not vicious and is ad- 
mitted by all. When there is a movement of a specific nature in the 
thread, we say a cloth is produced, or rather at the very first 
moment of such a movement involving the cloth-state of the thread 


1 tad-dharmatva-hetü-kta-dogád eva ubhayatra patd-vasthd tantud-tmd na 
bhavati tantubhyo bhinnatvdt ghatavad iti prati-prayogasya fakyatvácca. Sar- 
vitrtha-siddhi, p. 60. 

! tdddtmya-virahe’pi anyatarasyd dravyatudt samyoga-bhávah tad-dharma- 
svabhavatedd eva aprdpti-parthardt iti anyathd-siddhasya asádhakatvdt. Ibid. 
p. 61. 
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we say that a cloth is produced!. It is for this reason that we can 
speak of an effect as being produced. Such a production has no 
further production. 


(e) Refutation of the Buddhist Doctrine of Momentariness. 


The Buddhists hold that the theory of causal efficiency proves 
that whatever is existent must be momentary ; for the same efficiency 
cannot be produced again and again. So, in accordance with each 
efficiency or the production of effects, a separate entity has to be 
admitted. Since the efficiency at two different moments cannot be 
identical, the entities producing them also cannot be identical. 
Since the different characters that are supposed to belong to the 
same object represent different efficiencies, their attribution to the 
same object is also erroneous. 'l'herefore, there are as many different 
entities as there are different character points in a particular mo- 
ment (yo yo viruddha-dharmà-dhyasavan sa sa nana). 'To this 
Venkatanatha’s reply is that things are not associated with diverse 
opposite characters, and that though in certain cases, e.g. the 
flowing river or the flame of a lamp, changing entities may show 
the appearance of an unchanging whole, there are undeniable cases 
of true recognition in all such cases where we perceive that it is the 
same thing which we both see and touch. The fact that in such cases 
subconscious impressions may also be working should not be 
exaggerated to such an extent as to lead us to believe that recogni- 
tion is a mere affair of memory. Recognition is a case where per- 
ception predominates, or at the worst it may be said to be a joint 
complex of memory and perception. The objection that the pre- 
sence of memory falsifies recognition is wrong, for not all memory is 
false. It is also wrong to think that memory is only subjective and 
as such cannot lead us to an objective determination; for memory 
is not only subjective but has also an objective reference involving 
the time character of the objects as past. Again the Buddhists say 
that the association of many characters to an object is wrong, for 
each character-point represents the efficiency of a momentary unit, 
and that, therefore, the association of many characters in recogni- 
tion is false. To this Venkata's reply is that if each momentary unit 


1 yadda hi tantvd-dayah vydpriyante tadA paja utpadyate iti vyavaharanti 
Adya-kzand-vacchinna-pajatud-vasthai-va vā pafo'tpattir ucyate saiva tadava- 
sthasyo'tpattir iti bhügyam api tad-abhiprdyam eva. Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 62. 
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is by itself capable of producing any effect, it ought to do it by its 
own nature, and it ought not to wait for the assistance of other 
accessories. Following the same analogy, even the unique nature 
of any momentary unit would not be the same with any other 
unique nature of any other moment, and thus the idea of identity 
would be impossible and would land us in nihilism. It is, therefore, 
wrong to suppose that there is a separate entity corresponding to 
each and every character unit!, The Buddhists are supposed to 
urge further that the experience of recognition identifies a past 
moment with a present, which is impossible. 'T'he reply of Venkata 
is that though it would be absurd to connect a past moment with 
the present, there is no incongruity in associating them with an 
entity which has lived through the past and is also persisting in the 
present moment?. It is true that the affirmation of a past time in 
the present is contradictory, but the real mystery of the situation 
is that one time appears as many under diverse conditions (upadhi). 
In such cases the contradiction arises in associating the different 
conditions in each other's conditioned time unit, but this does not 
imply that the reference to the different conditions and time is 
inadmissible; for had it been so, even the concept of a successive 
series of moments would be inadmissible, since the notion of suc- 
cessive moments implies a reference of before and after, and hence 
in some way or other it brings together the past, the present and 
the future. If this be not admitted, the very concept of momentari- 
ness would have to be sacrificed?. If it is urged that momentariness 
(ksana-sambandhitva) means the unique self-identity of any entity, 
then that leads us to no new knowledge. Thus, the mere association 
of the past with the present leads us to no temporal self-contra- 
diction. 

Again the Buddhists are supposed to urge that perception refers 


1 viruddhdndm defa-kàlá-dya-samühita-virodhatvena sva-lakganasyá'pi eirud- 
dha-sata-kgunnatayd ndnátve tat-ksodaném ca tathà tathà Rsode kificid apy ekam 
na siddhyet tad-abhdve ca kuto nai'kam iti mddhyamika-matd-pdtah. Sarvartha- 
siddhi, p. 66. h 

8 kla-doayasyanyonyasminn-abhäve'pi tad-ubhaya-sambandhini vastuny a- 
bhāvā-bhävät yas tu tasmin vastuny asambaddha kálah tasya tatra sadbhāvam na 
brümah. Ibid. p. 68. , : f 

3 purvd-para-kdla-yogo hi viruddhah sveno'pádhiná'vacchinnasyai'kasya käla- 
syd'vdntaro-püdhibhir nündtee'pi tat-tad-upddhindm eva tat-tad-avāntarakā- 
ladeaydnvaya-virodhah anyd-peksayd piirvd-para-kdlayor anyasya viruddhatee 
ksana-kdlasyd'py anyd-pekjayd pawurváparydt tat-kdla-vartitvam api vastuno 
viruddhyeta. Ibid. 
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only to the present moment. It can never lead us to the compre- 
hension of the past. Our notion, therefore, that things existent in 
the past are persistent in the present is an illusion due to the opera- 
tion of the subconscious root-impressions which ignore difference 
between the past and the present, and impose the former on the 
latter, as silver is imposed on conch-shell. The reply of Venkata to 
this is that perception demonstrates only the presence of an object 
in the present moment as against its absence; but it does not on 
that account deny its existence in the past. Just as “this” indicates 
the presence of an object in the present moment, the perceptual 
experience ‘‘that is this" demonstrates the persistence of the object 
in the past and in the present!. If it is urged that perception re- 
veals its object as a present entity, then the Buddhist theory of 
perception as indeterminate (mrvikalpa), which cannot reveal the 
object as qualified by the temporal character as present, falls to the 
ground. If it is urged that perception reveals the existence of the 
object at the moment of the perceptual revelation, then also it is 
impossible in the Buddhist view, for the momentary object with 
which the sense-organ was in touch has ceased to exist by the time 
knowledge was produced. So, in whichever way the Buddhist may 
take it, he cannot prove that perception reveals an object only as 
present; whereas in the Ramanuja view, since the sense-contact, 
the object as associated with it, and the temporal element associated 
with them, are continuous, the mental state is also continuous and 
as such the perception reveals the object as that with which the 
sense was in contact. Even after the cessation of the sense-contact, 
the mental state, indicating the perception of the object with which 
the sense was in contact, is comprehended’. 

Again if it is argued that whatever is invariably produced from 
anything must also be produced unconditionally without awaiting 
any causal operation, then it must be said that when leaves and 
flowers grow from a plant they do so unconditionally, which is 
absurd. Moreover, when in a series of momentary entities one 
entity follows another, it must do so without awaiting any cause; 
then, on the one hand, since each of the preceding entities has no 

!* yathd idam iti tat-kdla-sattd grhyate tatha tad idam iti kála-dvaya-sattvam 
api pratyaksenai’va grhitam. Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 69. 

5 asman-mate to indriya-samprayogasya tad-vifisgta-vastunas tad-upahita-kala- 
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special function to fulfil, it is without any causal efficiency and as 
such is non-existent; and, on the other hand, since each succeeding 
entity rises into being without waiting for any cause, it may rise 
into being in the preceding moment as well, and if this is so there 
would be no series at all. Again it is argued that since whatever is 
produced must necessarily be destroyed, destruction as such is un- 
conditioned and takes place without awaiting any cause. Negation 
can be unconditioned only when it is an implication of position 
which as such is never produced but is always associated with any 
and every position (e.g. cow implies the negation of a horse). But 
negations which are produced always depend on certain causes 
which can produce them just as much as any positive entity, as in 
the case of the destruction of a jug by the stroke of a stick. If it is 
argued that the stroke of a stick does not produce any destruction 
but only starts a new series of existence in the form of the particles 
of the jug, then also there are many other illustrations (e.g. the 
blowing out of a flame) in which the explanation of the starting of a 
new series is not available. If it is argued that negation is mere 
nothing and as such does not depend on a cause like chimerical 
entities, e.g. the lotus of the sky, such an explanation would be 
meaningless; for negations or destructions are conditioned in time 
just as are any positive entities, and as such are different from 
chimerical entities (prattyogivad eva ntyata-kalataya pramitasya 
atyanta-tucchata-yogat). lf negations be regarded as similar to 
chimerical entities, then the former would be as beginningless as 
the latter, and, if this were so, then there would be no positive en- 
tities, all being beginningless negations. If negation were chimerical, 
then even at the time of negation there could be the positive en- 
tities, for negation being chimerical could not condition anything 
and this would amount to the persistence of all entities and cannot 
be acceptable to momentarists like the Buddhists. If negations 
were devoid only of certain specific characters, then they would be 
like the unique-charactered entities (svalaksana) which are also de- 
void of certain specific characters. If they were devoid of all cha- 
racters (sarva-svabhava-viraha), then they could have no place in a 
proposition which must affirm some predicate of them. If it is said 
that negation has a character as such, then that being its character 
it would not be devoid of any character. If such negations were not 
pre-existent, then their coming into being must depend on some 
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causal operation. If they were pre-existent, then there would not 
be any positive entities (prak-sattve tu bhava-pahnavah). 

If it is urged that the effect-moment as destruction is simul- 
taneous with the cause-moment, then the positive entity and its 
destruction would occur at the same moment; and if this were so, 
there is no reason why the destruction should not precede the 
positive entity. If destruction is admitted to appear at a moment 
succeeding that of the production of the positive moment, then the 
destruction would not be unconditioned. If the sequence of the 
positive entity and its destruction be with reference to the positive 
entity itself and not to its production, then the positive entity would 
be the cause of the destruction. It cannot be said that destruction 
is conditioned only by the position, for its dependence on other 
accessory agents caunut be repudiated. It cannot be argued that 
the production of a moment is also its destruction, for that would be 
self-contradictory. It is sometimes maintained that difference does 
not constitute destruction, and hence the rise of a different- 
charactered moment does not imply the destruction of the previous 
moment. The destruction of a moment has thus to be regarded as 
a separate fact, and as such it is involved and inherent in the very 
production of a moment!. To this the reply is that a different- 
charactered entity must also be regarded as the destruction of the 
previous entity, for otherwise it would be impossible to assign any 
cause to the rise of such a different-charactered entity. If, again, 
the destruction be the very essence of an entity, then such an 
essence might as well manifest itself at the time of the rise of the 
present entity, and thus reduce it to the negation which would 
mean the universal negation of all things. If it is urged that an 
entity produces its own destruction by itself, then it would be 
meaningless to hold that destruction is unconditional; and if it is 
thus conditioned by itself, it would be idle to suppose that it does 
not depend on any other condition, for there is no means of knowing 
it. If itis admitted that an entity produces its own destruction with 
the help of other accessories, then the doctrine of momentariness 
fails. It has also been shown before that the affirmation of momen- 
tariness is distinctly contradicted by the phenomenon of recognition 


1 yad yato bhidyate na tat tasya dhvamsah yathá rüpasya rasah. dhvamsas tu 
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as elaborated above. Again when the momentarist says that all 
things are momentary, how does he explain the fact that the effect- 
moment is caused by the cause-moment? If causation means no- 
thing more than immediate süccession, then the universe at a par- 
ticular moment is caused by the universe at the preceding moment. 
The problem is whether such immediacy of succession is by itself 
competent to produce the effect-moment or needs the accessories 
of space and time. If such accessories are not necessary, then 
spatial co-existence or concomitance (as in the case of smoke and 
fire) ought not to lead to any inference. If such accessories are 
awaited, then it would mean that whatever is produced at any unit 
of space has also its cause in that unit of space and that unit of time. 
On such a view the effect-moment would be in the space and time 
of the cause, and thus the cause-space or cause-time would be 
co-extensive in two moments. If this were admitted, then the 
momentarist might as well admit that the cause persists in two 
moments. So, the momentarist who does not admit persisting time 
and space cannot also admit that any sequence should be con- 
ditioned by them. If it is said that a cause-moment starts its effect 
in the very space or time in which it exists, then there would be no 
unity of the series between the cause and the effect; and, by sup- 
position, they are regarded as having different sets of moments for 
themselves. There might be superimposition but no unity of the 
series. If the unity of the series be not admitted, then the expecta- 
tion that just as when a cotton-seed is dyed there is redness in the 
cotton, so in the moral sphere whenever there is the vasand or root- 
inclination there is also its fruit, fails. The co-existence of the 
causal-moment and the effect-moment does not imply the unity 
that is expected in a normal cause and effect relation, and it would 
therefore be difficult to say that such an effect has such a cause, for 
the momentaristic theory cannot establish the bond between cause 
and effect. 

Let us now analyse the concept of momentariness. It may mean 
the fact that (1) an entity is associated with a moment (ksana- 
sambandhavattva), or (2) association with a momentary unit of time 
(ksana-kala-sambandhatvam), or (3) existence for only one moment 
(Rsana-mátra-vartitva), or (4) absence of relation with two moments 
(ksana-dvaya-sambandha-sinyatva), or (5) identity with the moment 
of time (ksana-kàlatoam), or (6) being determinant of the moment- 
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character (ksana-padhitvam). The first alternative is inadmissible, 
for even those who believe in persistent entities admit that such 
entities, since they persist in time, are associated with a moment. 
'The second alternative is inadmissible because the Buddhists do 
not believe in any separate category of time apart from the ksana!. 
On such an admission, again, an entity as time which is beyond a 
ksana has to be virtually accepted, which contradicts the doctrine 
of momentariness. 'T'he third alternative is directly contradicted in 
the experience of recognition which testifies to the fact that we touch 
what we see. The fourth view is also for the same reason contra- 
dicted in experience; and if any supposed entity which is not itself 
a ksana is not associated with two time-moments, then it can have 
only a chimerical existence, and, curiously enough, the Buddhists 
often compare all existent entities with chimerical objects?. The 
fifth alternative is also inadmissible, for just as an entity exists in a 
unit of space and cannot be identical with it, so also it cannot be 
identical with the time in which it exists, and it is directly contra- 
dicted in experience. The sixth alternative is also inadmissible for 
the reason that if objects were in their own nature determinants of 
moments, then there would be nothing to explain our notion of 
temporal succession?; and all our experiences depending.on such 
a succession would be contradicted. If things did not persist in 
time and were absolutely destroyed without leaving any trace 
(niranvaya-vindsah), then the ordinary experience of the world in 
which things are done for the purpose of reaping their benefits 
could not be explained. The man who had done some work would 
not wait a moment for his reward. In the Ramanuja view per- 
sistence of the self is well explained in self-consciousness. The 
theory that such a self-consciousness refers only to the suc- 
ceeding terms produced in the series of the Glaya-vijfidna is 
only a theory which has no verification, and such a theory 
is directly contradicted by the well attested maxim that the 
experience, of one individual cannot be remembered by another 
(na@’nya-drstam smaraty anyah). There is also no way in which the 


1 kdlam evá'micchatas te ko'sau kgana-kálah kaś ca tasya sambandhah. Sarvár- 
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terms of the álaya-vijfiána series may be associated with volitional 
notions. 

If the momentariness of entities means that they are modified 
or conditioned by moments, then also the question arises if they 
are not themselves momentary, how can they be conditioned by 
moments? If the conditioning by moments means that causal col- 
locations represent only the previous moment of the effect 
(karya-praga-bhava-samanvita), then it may be urged by the opponent 
that it would be difficult to refute such momentariness. On the 
side of the opponent it may be further said that the criticism that 
the conglomeration of the causes is something different from, or 
identical with the conglomerating entities, cannot be made; for, in 
either case, since such an entity would, according to the Rama- 
nujists, be a persisting one, it would not condition a moment. The 
reply is that conglomeration can neither mean relation nor the 
related entities; for the word “conglomeration” cannot apply 
specifically to each of the entities, and as such it is to be admitted 
that the causal entities, collected together by some condition, re- 
present the conglomeration. If such entities are regarded as de- 
termining the moment, then they must necessarily be persistent. 
If it is held that the combining condition is the condition of the 
ksana, then the reply is that the production must be due to the 
joint operations of the combining conditions and the specific col- 
locating entities. Of these the combining condition is not mo- 
mentary, and since the collocating entities would stay till they were 
combined, they are also not momentary. 'The condition of the 
ksana seems, therefore, to be the last accessory agent or operation 
which associates with it the previous entities or operations and 
thereby behaves as the condition of the moment immediately ante- 
cedent to the effect. There is thus nothing momentary in it. Time 
being unlimited in its nature cannot be parcelled out in moments. 
'The supposed moments can be attributed to an operation or an 
existing entity only for specifying particular states or conditions for 
practical purposes; but an entity that exists, exists in time, and thus 
outgrows the limits of a previous or later moment. So, though a 
specific unit of time may be regarded as momentary, the entity that 
exists, therefore, is not momentary in the nature of its own ex- 
istence. Since the Buddhists do not admit time, they are not 
justified in speaking of momentary time in which things are sup- 
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posed to exist. Nor are they justified in holding that nature in itself 
suffers change in every moment, for that virtually amounts to the 
existence of a persisting entity which suffers modification!. 

'The Buddhist assumption that things are destroyed entirely, 
and there are no elements in them that persist (niranvaya-vinàsa), 
on the analogy that flames are destroyed without leaving any trace 
of their existence, is false. For, from various other instances, e.g. 
the case of jugs, cloth, etc., we find that their destruction means 
only a change of state and not entire annihilation; and from this 
analogy it is reasonable to suppose that the elements of the flame 
that are destroyed are not completely annihilated but persist in in- 
visible forms. Even when a flame is destroyed, the tip of the wick 
is felt to bc slightly warm, and this is certainly to be interpreted as 
a remnant of the heat possessed by the flame. If the last stage in the 
destruction of an entity be regarded as lapsing into entire annihila- 
tion, it would have no causal efficiency and as such would be non- 
existent. If the last stage is non-existent, then its previous stage 
also would have no causal efficiency and would be non-existent, and 
so on. 'This would lead to universal non-existence. 


(f) Refutation of the Carvaka criticism against 
the Doctrine of Causality. 

The problem of causality naturally brings in the question of 
time relation between the cause and the effect, i.e. whether the 
effect precedes the cause, or whether the cause precedes the effect, 
or whether they are simultaneous. If the effect precedes the cause, 
then it would not depend upon causal operation for its existence 
and it would then be an eternally existent entity like space. If it is 
not existent, then it cannot be brought into existence by any means, 
for a non-existent entity cannot be produced. If the effect were pro- 
duced before the cause, then the so-called “cause” could not be its 
cause. If the cause and effect were simultaneous, then it would be 
difficult to determine which is the cause and which the effect. If 
the cause precedes the effect, then, again, it may be asked whether 
the effect was already existent or beside it. If it is already existent, 
there is no need of causal operation, and that which is to happen 

1 sarva-ksanihatvam sddhayitum | upakramya — sthira-dravya-vrtti-ksanika- 
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later cannot be considered to be co-existent with that which was at 
a prior moment. If the effect was not co-existent with the cause, 
then what would be the bond which would determine why a par- 
ticular cause should produce a particular effect and not others? 
Since production cannot be synonymous with what is produced, it 
must be different from it. Being a different entity, it may be de- 
manded: that production should have a further production, and 
that another, and this will lead to infinite regress. 

To these objections Venkatanatha’s reply is that the opposition 
of negation with position can hold good only with reference to the 
same unit of time and space. Therefore, the non-existence of the 
effect at a prior moment has no opposition to its existence at a later . 
moment. That there is a relation between the cause of a prior 
moment and the effect of a later moment can be directly ex- 
perienced. Such a relation is, of course, not contact, but one of 
dependence, of one another, as prior and later, as is perceived 
in experience. The dialectical criticism that production, being a 
separate entity, demands a further production and so forth cannot 
be applied to the Rāmānuja view; for here the effect is regarded as 
only a modified condition or state of the cause. The effect depends 
upon the cause in the sense that it is identical with it as being its 
state!. Identity here, of course, does not mean oneness but identity 
in difference. The objection that no bond can be established in 
difference is found contradicted in our experience of cause and 
effect, and in many other cases, e.g. in the instance where a speaker 
tries to produce a conviction in his hearers who are different from 
him. The objection that a cause can be called a cause only by virtue 
of its doing some operation (kiñcit-kara) and that its causality to- 
wards that operation must again involve the effectuation of some 
other operation, and thus there is an infinite regress, is invalid; for 
the existence of a number of operations (as given in experience) in 
producing an effect cannot lead to a vicious infinite, for only those 
operations which are revealed in experience can be accepted as 
having happened. In the case of spontaneous production (dvàára-n- 
tara-nirapeksa), there is no necessity to admit any series of opera- 
tions as the causality as invariable antecedent is directly given in 


1 na hi vayam abhivyaktim od. kdrana-samavayd-dikam vd janme' ti brümah. 
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experience. The objection that a cause is a cause because it produces 
the effect involves the previous existence of the effect, and hence the 
futility of the causal operation is invalid; for causality means the 
happening of an operation suitable to the becoming of the effect. 
This does not involve the prior existence of the effect, since the 
happening of the operation leading to the effect refers to the effect 
not as an existing fact but as anticipated in the mind of the observer 
(kurvattva-ninipanam tu bhavina’ pi karyenabuddhya-rohina siddheh). 
The objection that if effect was a nature of the cause then it would 
be already there, and if it was not it could not come into being at 
any time, is also invalid on the supposition that there is an invariable 
uniformity of relationship (ntyata-pratisambandhika-svabhavata 
eva). The effect entity is numerically and characteristically different 
from the cause entity, but yet the former and the latter are related 
to one another as mutually determining each other (anyo-nya- 
nirüpyatayd). The objection, that since the separate entities in a 
causal conglomeration cannot produce the effect, the conglomera- 
tion as a whole could not produce the effect, is invalid; for the 
capacity of the individual entities is defined in terms of their 
capacity in joint production (samuditanam karya-karatvam eva hi 
pratyekam api hi saktih). The further objection that since the cause 
is destroyed on its way to produce the effect, it (cause) itself being 
destroyed, ought not to be able to produce the effect, is not valid; 
for the production of the effect requires only the existence of the 
cause at a prior moment (pirva-ksana-sattvam eva hi kàranasya 
kàryo-payogi ). 

Again it is urged that the concept of invariable priority which 
determines causation is itself indeterminable, for time as duration 
has no quality in itself. Priority and posteriority therefore have 
to be determined by other imposed conditions (upádhi), and the 
causal phenomena could be regarded as such an imposed condition. 
If this is so, priority and posteriority, which are in this view sup- 
posed to originate from causal conditions, cannot be regarded as 
determining causality. Again if conditions are supposed to split up 
time as pure duration into succession, then, since time is not re- 
garded as discrete, the supposed conditions would have to refer to 
the whole of time, in which case there would be no succession. 


1 bhdvt-kdryd-nuguna-vydpdravativam eva kdranasya kurvattvam. Sarvdrtha- 
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Moreover, if the conditions were to refer to certain parts, discrete 
time has first to be accepted}. The reply to the above objection is 
that if by the force of the above argument time as succession is not 
admitted, then if things are in time they are eternal, and if they are 
not, they are chimerical; which is absurd. The objector is again 
supposed to urge that, all universals being eternally existing, 
priority and posteriority can never be referred mutually among 
them, or between them and individuals. Where the rise of the con- 
stellation Rohini is inferred from the rise of the constellation 
Krttika, priority and posteriority are not between the two. The 
reply is to be found in the experience that such a qualified entity 
is produced from such other qualified entity where the universal 
and the individual merge together in a complex whole—a qualified 
entity”. Definite causal relations with definite effects are known 
from large experience of invariable antecedence between them, and 
this repudiates the idea of any denial of the uniformity of causal re- 
lation relating specific cause to specific effect. The notion of the 
plurality of causes is also therefore repudiated for the same reason. 
Where the same effect seems to be produced by different causes it 
is due to mal-observation and non-observation. A closer observa- 
tion by experts reveals that though certain effects may be ap- 
parently similar yet they have specificity in their individual nature. 
By virtue of such specificity, each one of them can be referred to its 
own determinate cause. The negation-antecedent-to-being ( prāga- 
bhava) cannot by itself be regarded as determining the effect, for 
such negations in themselves, being beginningless, could not ex- 
plain the occasion of an effect's coming into being. Moreover, such 
negations involve in some form or other the effect to which it would 
give rise as its constituent; for, otherwise it could not be referred 
to or defined as a negation-antecedent-to-being of the effect. If an 
effect, being existent, be without any cause, it would be eternal; 
and if it be non-existent without any cause, then it would be 
chimerical. If the effect could happen by fits and starts, then its 
uniform dependence upon the immediate and invariable ante- 


1 kale ca pürvattvam upddhi-krtam sa ca upddhir yady ayam eva tadá tad- 
adhinam kálasya pürvattvam kdld-dhinaiico’padher ity anyonyá-frayah. anyd- 
peksayam cakrakam anavastha’pi kálasya kramavad upádhi-sambandha-bhedad 
bhedafca hrtsnai-ka--defa-vikalpa-duhstha iti. Sarvártha-siddhi, p. 82. 

3 etad-dharmakád etad-dharmakam upajátam iti játy-upadhi-krodi-krta-rüpena 
vyaktisu niyama-siddheh. Ibid. p. 83. 
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cedents could not be explained. Thus the doctrine of causality 
stands unimpeached by any of the objections brought forward by 
the Carvakas. 


(g) The Nature of the Senses according to Venkatanatha. 


The Naiyayikas think that the visual organ has for its material 
cause the eight elements, for though it cannot perceive any other 
sense-data it can grasp colours like a lamp; and, following a similar 
course of argument, they hold that the tactile organ is made up of 
air, the gustatory organ, of water, the smell-organ, of earth, and the 
auditory organ, of space-element (@kasa). Venkatanatha’s main ob- 
jection is directed against viewing the senses as the specific and 
most important instruments of the corresponding perceptions on 
the ground that in the act of perception many accessories, such as 
the subject, object, light, sense-organ, sense-contact, absence of 
obstruction, and other accessories participate in such a manner that 
it is impossible to single out the sense-organ as being the most im- 
portant instrument (karana). Even if the sense-faculties be re- 
garded as different from the sense-orgaris, they may be considered 
as the special ways of the ego-hood (ahamkara), and this is testified 
by scriptural texts. Merely on the ground that the visual sense- 
faculty can perceive colours, it would be wrong to argue that this 
sense-faculty is made up of the same element as colour; for the 
visual sense-faculty is not by itself responsible for the colour- 
perception. The special predominance of the visional organ over 
other accessories in colour-perception, by which its affinity with 
the colour element may be shown, cannot be established. 

Venkata urges that the same reasons that lead to the acceptance 
of the five cognitive senses lead also to the admission of the five 
conative senses and manas (mind). The function of the cognitive 
senses is believed to be of a special kind by which the senses can 
operate only in a special manner and under special conditions, and 
the same applies also to the conative senses. These are as much 
associated with the subtle body as the cognitive senses, and the 
view of Yadavaprakaéa that the conative senses came into being 
with this body and were destroyed with its destruction is regarded 
as false!. Manas, being a part of the evolution of prakrti, cannot be 
regarded as all-pervasive. The ordinary argument that that which, 

1 Nydya-siddhdiijana, p. 24. 
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being eternal, is not the material constituent ot any other thing is 
all-pervasive, is faulty, for this is directly contradicted by the 
testimony of the scriptures, and according to the Ramanuja view 
atoms are not the ultimate constituent of things. Again the argu- 
ment that that which is devoid of specific qualities, like time, is all- 
pervasive is also untenable, for according to the Ramànuja view 
there is nothing which is devoid of specific quality. 'The argument 
that since mind can remember very distant experiences it is all- 
pervasive is also faulty, for such remembrances are due to the con- 
tact of mind with specific subconscious root-impressions. 

The senses are to be regarded as subtle (saksma) or atomic, and 
yet by their functioning or in association with other things they 
may behave as being spread out!. It is for this reason that in the 
bodies of animals of different dimensions the same senses may 
spread over smaller or larger areas through such functions without 
which they have to be admitted as becoming larger or smaller ac- 
cording to the dimensions of the bodies in which they may operate. 
If manas is all-pervasive, or if it occupies the span of the body, then 
the cognition by all the five senses may arise at one moment. The 
senses are regarded by Venkata as abiding in the heart, whence they 
move through respective nerves to the particular sense-organs. 

The sense operates by its function called ortti, which moves 
almost with the speed of light and grasps its object. There is thus a 
gradual operation of the sense-function passing from one place to 
another which, on account of its high speed, seems to be operative 
with regard to the object near at hand and also at a distance. This 
produces the appearance of simultaneous perception. The same 
process also holds good in the case of auditory perception. Since, 
according to the Ramanuja school, senses are immaterial, their 
functions also are to be described as immaterial?. 


1 siddhe’pi hy anutve vikdsatayd | vrtti-vifega-dvárá'pyZyaka-pracayád vd 
prthutvam angtkdryam. Sarvartha-siddhi, p. 98. 

* According to the Samkhya view, where also the senses are regarded as im- 
material, the vrtti is regarded as their transformation in the form of the object 
and not contact. The Yoga view, however, as explained by Bhiksu, is that the 
citta passes through the senses and comes in contact with the object and is 
transformed into its form in association with the senses. The transformation, 
therefore, is not of the citta alone but of the citta together with the senses. 
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(A) The Nature of akasa according to Venkatanatha. 


Venkata tries to establish in some detail the supposed fact that 
the Gkasa is perceived by the visual organ, as in our well attested 
experience in perceiving the blue sky or the scarlet sky in the 
evening and also the movement of the birds through the sky. He 
denies the position that the existence of akasa can only be inferred 
through movements, for the àkafa exists even in thick walls where 
no movement is possible. Akasa is not its pure vacuity; its 
existence is manifested by its non-obstruction to the movements 
of animals. Some of the Buddhists and the Carvakas argue that 
there are only four elements and that akasa is only the negation 
(avarana-bhava). We do not perceive any ākāśa in a wall, but when 
it is split up we say that we perceive akasa. Such an akàsa cannot 
be anything but a negation of obstruction; for if this is not ad- 
mitted, then there is no negation of obstruction anywhere, all such 
cases being explainable on the supposition of ākāśa. It is this 
negation of obstruction, pure vacuity, which produces the illusion 
of some positive entity like a mirage. Such experiences may well 
be illustrated in those instances where the negation of pain is ex- 
perienced as pleasure and negation of light as blue darkness. We are 
all familiar with the fact that mere linguistic usage sometimes pro- 
duces an idea without there being an entity behind it, when some- 
one says "the sharp horn of a hare." 

To this Venkata's reply is that the existence of categories can 
only be justified by an appeal to experience, and we all have a 
positive experience of akasa. What we call negation is also a positive 
entity. The very negative concept can well be regarded as a positive 
notion. It is useless to argue that the negative concept differs from 
all positivity, for each specific category has its own special notion, 
and it is futile to argue why a particular entity should have its own 
peculiar concept!. A negation is always defined as the absence of 
the positive entity of which the negation is affirmed. The positivity 
of áküsa is established by its positive experience. The view that 
there is né àkàsa in occupied space is wrong, for when the occupying 
object is cut asunder we perceive the akZía and we affirm of it the 
negation of occupation. Thus the negation of occupation (Zvar- 

! nd'bhüvasya nihsvabhüvatá abh&va-svabhavatayai'va tat-siddheh sványa- 


svabhávatayá siddhis tu na kasyd'pi. na ca svena svabhdvena siddhasya para- 
svabhava-virahdd asattvam atiprasangdt. Sarvártha-siddhi, p. 113. 
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ana-bhava) is the predicate which is affirmed of the positive entity 
ükàsa, for in our experience of ākāśa we perceive that there is no 
occupation (4varna) in the ákasa (tha’varanam nasti). If this is not 
admitted, then such perceptions as “Here is an object" would be 
inexplicable, for the word “here” would have no meaning if it were 
mere absence of negation. If, again, ákasa was absent in an occu- 
pying object, it would be unreasonable to define ākāśa as the ab- 
sence of such an object; since nothing exists in itself, everything 
would on the above analogy become its own negation!. The fact 
that äkāía sometimes seems to show the false appearance of a sur- 
face is due also to the fact that it is an entity on which certain 
qualities are illusorily imposed. If it were mere nothing, there 
could have been no predication of false qualities to it. When it is 
said that the negation of pain is falsely conceived as pleasure, the 
factis that the so-called negation is only another kind of positivity ?. 
In the case of chimerical entities such as the sharp hare's horn 
there is an affirmation of horn in the hare, and when the horn is 
known there is a deliberation in our mind whether our notion of 
sharpness is true or false. The affirmation of sharpness, therefore, 
is not on mere negation. The falsity of chimerical predication also 
consists of affirming a predicate to a subject which in the course of 
nature it does not possess, and there is nothing like pure falsity or 
non-existence in such notions. When one says that there is no occu- 
pation here he must show the locus where the occupation is denied 
or negated ; for a negation implies a locus. The locus of the negation 
of occupation would be pure space (akaSa). If the negation of 
occupation meant absolute non-existence, then that would land us 
in nihilism. If the occupation (@varana) did exist anywhere or did 
not exist anywhere, then in either case the production or destruc- 
tion of such occupation would be undemonstrable; for an existent 
thing is never produced nor destroyed and a non-existent thing is 
neither produced nor destroyed. Thus, for these and other con- 
siderations, ākāśa, which is neither eternal nor all-pervasive, has to 
be regarded as a separate positive entity and not as mere negation of 
occupation. Dik or the quarter of the sky, north, south, etc., should 

! ga tu dkáia-mátram ävaraneşsvu avidyamdnataya tad-abhdva Gkaia iti 
cd'yuktam. sarvesdsn. svasminn avidyamdnaiayé svd-bhdvatva-prasangdt. Sar- 


vadrtha-siddhi, p. 114. 
2 duhkha-bhave sukhàá-ropdt abhávasva bhává-nyatva-mátram eva hy asatvam 


siddham tesa ca svarüpa-sann eva’sau, Ibid. 
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not be regarded as separate entities, but it is the sky, or akasa, 
which appears as different kinds of dik on account of its association 
with different conditions of the perceiver and the perceived space- 
relations. 


(i) Nature of Time according to Venkatanatha. 


Time is eternal and beginningless, for any conception in which 
it might be held that time were produced would involve the view 
that time was non-existent before its production. This, as it is easy 
to see, involves a notion of before and after, and as such it may be 
presumed that without the assumption of time even the production 
of time cannot be perceived. Time is directly perceived as a quality 
of all perceived entities. If time is regarded as being only inferable, 
then since it is intimately associated with all perceptible things the 
non-apprehension of time by direct perception would mean that the 
perceived objects also are not directly apprehended but known by 
inference. Even those who deny the separate existence of time ex- 
plain it as an unreal notion of things in relation with the movement 
of the sun. Thus, the category of time, whether it is admitted as 
real or unreal, is taken as a quality or mode of perceived things and 
is apprehended along with them. There is no other time than what 
is conceived as before and after, as modes of our experience. It may 
be argued that with the exception of recognition.all our experiences 
relate to the present and as such in the apprehension of objects by 
perception there is no notion of before and after which constitutes 
time, so there is no direct perception of time. To this the suggested 
discussion is whether, when objects are apprehended, they are 
apprehended as present or not, or whether only the notion of ‘‘the 
present" is apprehended without any association of any other ob- 
ject. Such views are directly contradicted in such experience as 
“I see this," where the object is demonstrated as being perceived 
at the present time. Perception thus refers both to the object and 
to its temporal character as present. It cannot be said that the 
temporal character is only illusorily imposed upon the perceived 
object; for in that case it must be shown that the temporal character 
was at least somewhere perceived or known independently by itself. 
It is argued that the sense-characters are perceived as “present,” 
and this notion of the “present” is illusorily imposed upon time. 
To this it may be replied that in the passing series of the momentary 
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sense-characters it is impossible to point out anything as “ present,” 
since these are only perceived as “before” and “after”; by the 
time anything could be designated as “present” it is already past. 
Thus the point of time as present is undemonstrable. If the time as 
present may be affirmed of any sense-character, it may be affirmed 
of time itself. Again if time were non-existent, what is the use of 
assuming its imposition? If it is held that there is only the im- 
position of time-conception without any entity of which it is 
affirmed, then it would become the blind phenomenalism of the 
nihilists. In the Ramànuja view of things it is possible somehow to 
affirm the notion as “present” of time just as it is affirmed of the 
sense-characters. It cannot be said that time is merely a character 
of the sensibles, and that there is no other entity as time apart from: 
these sensibles; for the temporal character of the sensibles as “‘ pre- 
sent"' is only possible on the assumption that there is such a thing 
as "present" time. Again if the "present" is denied, then that 
would mean universal negation, for the past and future are never 
perceived by us. Moreover, the present cannot be conceived as 
something different or unrelated and independent of the past and 
the future. If the past and the future were regarded as constituting 
the present, then our experience would only be related to the past 
and the future and there would be no possibility for any of our 
present afflictions. “‘ Present” thus may be regarded as that series of 
operations which has begun but has not as yet ended in fruition. 
Though time is one and eternal it can appear as limited and 
many, like all other objects which, though they may remain as one, 
may yet be supposed to be many and different in respect of the 
states through which they may seem to pass by virtue of the various 
conditional qualities (upadht-sambandha) with which they may be 
associated. Though this view may be regarded as sufficient in ex- 
plaining the notion of limited time, yet there are others who think 
that unless time itself is supposed to be constituted of moments 
through which time as changeable may be apprehended, the as- 
sociation of conditions to explain the notion of limitation will be 
impossible; for such an association presupposes the fact of limita- 
tion in time to which alone the conditions could be referred. Thus, 
Yadavaprakasa holds that time is beginningless and endless, and 
continually transforms itself through moments by which the di- 
visions of time as hours, days and nights can be spanned; through 
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which again the transformation of all changeable objects can be 
measured!, In this view the conditions are relative from the point 
of view of each person, who collects the passing time-units and 
forms his own conceptions of minutes, hours and days from his 
own point of calculation according to his own needs. A valid ob- 
jection, however, may be raised against such a view when it is 
pointed out that the criticism that was made against the association 
of conditional qualities to partless time may also be raised against 
the present view in which time is regarded as constituted of parts 
as moments. For it may well be said that the parts would require 
further parts for associating the conditional qualities; and if it does, 
there would be a vicious infinite and if it does not, then it will be 
admitted that the whole of a moment would not require a specifica- 
tion of parts for the association of conditional qualities. If the 
whole of a moment does not stand in need of any specification of 
parts for such association, why should time as a whole require it? 
The explanation that the association of a conditional quality with a 
part means its association with the whole on the analogy of the 
association of qualities in a substance is equally applicable to part- 
less time. Venkata points out that though the moments are ad- 
ventitiously conceived on account of the variety of conditional 
qualities, time in itself is eternal. "Eternal" means that it is never 
destroyed. Time is thus co-existent with God. It is a material cause 
with reference to its own modifications and is the efficient cause 
with reference to everything else. The scriptural pronouncements 
that God is all-pervading can be harmonized with the all-pervading 
character of time by conceiving it to be co-existent with God. 


(j) The Nature of Soul according to Venkatanatha. 


Venkatanatha first tries to establish the existence of the soul as 
different from the body, and in this connection tries to refute the 
well-known Carvaka arguments which do not admit the existence 
of a soul as different from the body to which the former may be 
supposed to belong. The main emphasis of Venkata’s arguments 
lies in the appeal to the testimony of our experience which mani- 
fests the body as a whole and its parts as belonging to an “I,” as 

1 yddavaprakdsatr apy abhyupagato’ yam paksah kalo’ nády-ananto'jasra-hgama- 


parináml muhfirtd-hordtrd-di-vibhdga-yuk sarvesám parindma-spanda-hetuh. Sar- 
vdrtha-siddhi, pp. 148—149. 
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when we say “my body," “my head,” etc. He says that though we 
have various parts of one body and though some of these may be 
destroyed, yet in spite of such variations they are all supposed to 
belong to one unchangeable unity, the self, which seems to persist 
through all changes of time. If the experiences belonged to the 
different parts of the body, then on the removal of any of the limbs 
the experiences which are associated with that limb could not be 
remembered; for it cannot be admitted that there is a transmission 
of experiences from one limb to another. Even a mother's ex- 
perience cannot be shared by the fatus. It cannot also be supposed 
that the experiences of the different limbs are somehow collected as 
impressions in the heart or brain; for it can neither be directly per- 
ceived, nor is there a datum which can lead to such an inference. 
Moreover, if there is a continual accumulation of impressions in the 
heart or brain, such a matter of conglomeration would be different 
at each moment through dissipation and aggregation of its con- 
stituent impressions, and as such it would be impossible to explain 
the fact of memory through such a changing entity!. 

'The unified behaviour of an individual cannot also be regarded 
as being due to the co-operation of a number of individual units of 
consciousness; for, in that case there must be individual purposes in 
each of them, le2ding to a conflict, and if they have no such pur- 
poses, there is no reason why they should co-operate together. If it 
is assumed that these individual constituent conscious-entities are 
naturally such that they are engaged in serving one another without 
any conflict, then the more normal possibility would be that, having 
no natural attachment or antipathy, they would cease to act, and 
this would result in a cessation of all activities on the part of the 
constituted individual as a whole. Again whenever an animal is 
born it is perceived as endowed with certain instinctive tendencies 
towards certain action, such as sucking the mother's breast, which 
demonstrates its attachment in that direction and necessarily pre- 
supposes an experience of that kind in a previous birth. This shows 
that there is a self which is different and distinct from the 
body and its parts. The experiences and their root-impressions 


z sarva-bodhai$ ca hrt-kofe samskürá-dhánam itvapi 
na drstam na ca tat-kiptau lingam kim api driyate 
na ca samskára-kofas te sarghdtd-tmd prati-ksanam 
pracayá-pacayábhyám sydd bhinnah smartá'tra ko bhavet. 
Sarvártha-siddhi, p. 153. 
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also explain the diversity of intellectual powers, tendencies and 
inclinations}. 

It cannot also be held that the units of consciousness of the 
different parts of the body are in themselves too subtle and 
potential to manifest themselves in their individual capacity, but 
they may yet co-operate together jointly to manifest the conscious- 
ness of the individual as a whole; for even the smallest molecular 
animals are found to be endowed with behaviouristic action. More- 
over, if the units of consciousness emanating from the different 
parts of the body are admitted to be only potentially conscious, 
then it is absurd to suppose that they will be able to produce actual 
consciousness by mere conglomeration. 

Again consciousness is a quality and as such it must await a 
substratum to which it would belong, but in the view in which con- 
sciousness is supposed to be material, the fundamental distinction 
between a quality and a substance is not observed”. It cannot also 
be held that consciousness is but a special modification of certain 
of the bodily elements, for this would only be a theory, which can- 
not be attested by any experience. Again to such of the Carvakas 
as admit the validity of inference, it may be urged that the body is 
a matter-complex; and, being but a conglomeration and sensible, 
is material like any other material object, whereas consciousness, 
being something entirely different from the body by virtue of its 
being consciousness, is also entirely distinct from it. The ordinary 
illusory notion which confuses the self with the body can be ex- 
plained in diverse ways. The objector may say that if from such 
notions as “my body,” “my hand,” etc., it is argued that the self is 
something different from the body, then from such expressions as 
“my self" one may as well argue that the self has a further self. 
To this Venkata’s reply is that such expressions as “my hand" and 
“my body" are like such other expressions as “my house" and 
* my stick," where the distinction between the two things is directly 
apprehended. In such an expression as “my self" we have a 
linguistic usage in which the possessive case can be explained only 
in the sense of ideality, having only such an imaginary distinction 
between the two terms as may be in the mind of the observer at the 


1 evam manugyá-di-sartra-prápti-dasayám adrsta-vifesdt pirva-janma-nubhava- 
samskára-bhedair evam abhiruci-bhedas ca yujyante. Sarvdrtha-siddhi, pp. 153-154. 

3 nanu caitanyam iti na kagcid gunah, yasyá'dháro'pekgyah kintu yd'sau yug- 
mdkam caitanya-sámagr! sai'va caitanya-padarthah syát. Ibid. p. 154. 
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moment and due to his emphasizing a difference from a conditional 
point of view. Venkata holds that further arguments may also be 
brought forward by the Carvakas}, to which effective replies may 
be given. But instead of going into a big chain of arguments and 
counter arguments the most effective way is to appeal to the testi- 
mony of scripture which in its self-validity affirms both positively 
and by implication the existence of the permanent self as distinct 
from the body. The testimony of the scriptures cannot be rebutted 
or refuted by mere speculative arguments. 

There is a view that consciousness belongs to the senses and that 
cognitions through the different senses are integrated together in 
the same body, and it is by that means that an object perceived by 
the eye is also identified as the same entity as that grasped by the 
tactile apprehension. Another view is that the pleasurable, painful 
feelings associated with sense-cognitions can themselves attract or 
repulse an individual to behave as a separate entity who is being 
attracted or repelled by a sense-object. Venkata objects to such a 
doctrine as being incapable of explaining our psychological ex- 
perience in which we feel that we have touched the very thing that 
we have seen. This implies that there is an entity that persists over 
and above the two different cognitions of the two senses; for the 


! The additional arguments of the Carvakas are as follows: 

When one says “I, a fat person, know,” it is difficult to say that the fatness 
belongs to the body and the knowledge to some other entity. If the expression 
“my body” seems to imply that the body is different, the expression “I am fat" 
demonstrates the identity of the body and the self. What is definitely perceived 
cannot be refuted by inference, for in that case even fire could be inferred as cold. 
Perception is even stronger than scriptures and so there is no cause of doubt 
in our experience; therefore there is no reason to have recourse to any inference 
for testing the perceptual experience. The Sàmkhya argument, that those which 
are the results of aggregation must imply some other entity for which the aggrega- 
tion has been named (just as a bedstead implies someone who is to lie on the bed), 
is ineffective; for the second-grade entity for which the first-grade conglomera- 
tion is supposed to be intended may itself await a third grade entity, and that 
another, and this may lead to a vicious infinite. 'T'o stop this vicious infinite the 
Samkhya thinks that the self does not await for any further entity. But instead 
of arbitrarily thinking the self to be ultimate, it is as good to stop at the body and 
to think that the body is its own end. The argument that a living body must have 
8 soul because it has life is false, for the supposed self as distinct from the body 
is not known to us by other means. One might as well say that a living body must 
have a sky-lotus because it has life. The Carvaka ultimately winds up the argu- 
ment and says that the body is like an automatic machine which works by itself 
without awaiting the help of any other distinct entity presiding over it, and is the 
result of a specific modification of matter (ananyd-dhisthita-svayam-vdhaka- 
yantra-nydyad vicitra-bhilta-parinuti-visesa-sambhavo’ yam deha-yantrah). Sarvd- 
rtha-siddhi, p. 357. 
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visual and the tactile sense-organs are limited to the apprehension 
of their own peculiar sense-data or sensibles, and none of them is 
competent to affirm the identity of the object through two dif- 
ferent sense-appearances or sense-characteristics. Venkata further 
says that the view that the impressions of the various senses ac- 
cumulate in the heart, and that it is through such an integration of 
experiences in the heart that there is an appearance of one concrete 
individual, is wrong; for no such centre of integration of impres- 
sions inside our bodies is known to us, and if such a centre in the 
body is to be admitted there is no harm in admitting a separate soul 
in which these impressions inhere!. 

Consciousness also cannot be regarded as the self, for con- 
sciousness is an experience and as such must belong to some in- 
dividual separate and distinct from it. In the passing conscious 
states there is nothing that abides and persists which can integrate 
the past and present states in itself and develop the notion of the 
person, the perceiver. Therefore, it has to be admitted that there is 
a conscious ego to which all cognitions and experiences belong. 
Such an ego is self-luminous in the sense that it is always manifest 
by itself to itself and not merely the locus of self-knowledge. Such 
a self-revealing ego is present even in our dreamless sleep, and this 
is attested by later recollections in which one feels “I slept happily”; 
and it is not contradicted by any experience. Even when one is re- 
ferred to by another as “you” or "this," the ego in the latter is all 
the time self-manifested as “I.” Such an ego refers to the soul 
which is a real agent and experiencer of pleasure and pain anda 
cognizer of all cognitions and as such is a real moral agent and is 
therefore distinguished from other kindred souls by its specific efforts 
leading to specific kinds of deeds and their fruits. The efforts, 
however, of the individual agents are themselves pre-determined 
by the resulting fruits of actions in previous births, and those 
by other actions of other previous births. Those who say that 
efforts lead to no efforts contradict themselves in all the practical 
behaviour which presupposes a belief in the efficacy of efforts. 
Only such of the efforts as are directed towards the attainment of 
the impossible or towards objects which require no effort are found 


1 tvad-igta-samskáüra-kofe mdnd-bhadvdt, anekesdm aham-arthdndm eka- 
éartra-yoge ca tata ca varam yatho-palambham ekasminn aham-arthe sarvais 
tanuhdrd-dhanam. Survdrtha-siddhi, p. 160. 
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to be ineffective, whereas all other efforts are attended with 
fruition. 

Venkata urges that the theory which holds that there is but one 
Brahman which appears as many by its association with different 
minds is false; for we know that the same individual is associated 
with different bodies in the series of his transmigrations, and such 
an association with different bodies cannot produce any difference 
in the individual. And if this is so, that is, if association with dif- 
ferent bodies cannot induce a difference in the individual, there is 
no reason why one Brahman should become many by its association 
with different minds. Again the view that holds that the indi- 
viduals, though really different from one another, are so far identical 
that they are all but parts of pure Being—the Brahman—is equally 
false; forif the Brahman is thus one with the individual, it should also 
be exposed to all its sufferings and imperfections, which is absurd. 

Brahmadatta held that Brahman alone is eternal and unborn 
and the individual souls are born out of it. Venkata criticizes this 
view and propounds the theory that the souls are all uncreated and 
unborn. 'They are to be regarded as permanent and eternal; for if 
they are believed to be changing during the continuance of their 
body, then the continuity of purposive activity will be inexplicable. 
If they are destroyed with the death of the body, then the karma 
theory and all theories of moral responsibility have to be given up. 

The soul, however, is not all-pervasive; for the Upanisads speak 
of it as going out of the body. The argument for all-pervasiveness 
of the soul as given by the Nazyayikas is as follows. Virtue and vice 
are associated with a particular soul and may produce such changes 
in the material world, even in distant places, as would conduce to 
the enjoyment or suffering of that particular individual; and since 
virtue and vice are associated with a particular soul, they could not 
produce their effects on a distant place unless the soul, their locus, 
is co-extensive with those places. This, however, does not apply 
to the Ramanujists, for according to them virtue and vice are 
only terms which mean that God has either been pleased or dis- 
pleased owing to the particular kinds of deeds of an individual, and 
God's pleasure or displeasure has no limitations of operation’. 


1 tha hi dharmà-Aharma-fabdah karma-nimitte-fvara-priti-kopa-rüpa-buddhi- 
dyotakah. asti hi fubhe to asau tusyati duskrte tu na tusyate’ sau paramah íartrt 
iti. Sarodrtha-siddhi, p. 179. 
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From the opponent's point of view, even if the self is regarded 
as all-pervasive, that would not explain the happening of favourable 
or unfavourable effects; for though the self may be co-extensive 
with those distant places, yet its adrsfa or unseen merit occurs not 
throughout the entire pervasive self, but only in a part of it, and as 
such, since it is not in touch with the place where the effect will 
happen, it cannot very well explain it. 


(k) The Nature of Emancipation according to Venkatanatha. 


Venkatanatha says that an objection has been raised by some 
that if individuals had been in the state of bondage from beginning- 
less time, there is no reason why they should attain emancipation 
at some future datc. To this the reply is that it is admitted by all 
that there is every hope that at some time or other there will be 
such a favourable collocation of accessories that our karma will so 
fructify that it will lead us out of bondage, through the production 
of sight of discrimination and disinclination, to enjoyment of all 
kinds that it may give God an opportunity to exercise His mercy. 
Thus, though all are in a state of bondage from beginningless time, 
they all gradually find a suitable opportunity for attaining their 
emancipation. Thus, God extends His grace for emancipation only 
tothose who deserve it by reason of their deeds, and it is theoretically 
possible that there should be a time when all people would receive 
their salvation and the world process would cease to exist. Such 
a cessation of the world-process will be due to His own free will, 
and thus there is not the slightest reason for fear that in such a 
state there will have been any obstruction to God's free and 
spontaneous activity from extraneous sources. Man is led to the 
way of emancipation by his experience of suffering, which nullifies 
the pleasure of our mundane life. He feels that worldly pleasures 
are limited (alpa) and impermanent (asthira) and associated with 
pain. He thus aspires to attain a stage in which he can get un- 
limited pleasure unmixed with suffering. Such an emancipation 
can be brought about only through the love of God (bhakti). 
Bhakti, however, is used here in the sense of meditation or thinking 
with affection! Such a bhakti also produces knowledge, and such a 


1 mahantya-visaye pritir bhahtih prity-ddayas ca jfidna-visesd iti vakgyate 
sneha-pürvam anudhydnam bhakti. Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 190. 
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knowledge is also included in bhakti!. Bhakti is defined here as 
unceasing meditation (dhruvà-nusmrti), and this therefore has to be 
continually practised. The Sankarite view that emancipation can be 
attained by mere knowledge is false. In the Upanisads knowledge 
means unceasing meditation, and this has to be continued and only 
then can it be regarded as upasana, which is the same as bhakti. 

The performance of the prescribed duties is helpful to the pro- 
duction of knowledge in the sense of bhakti by counteracting the 
wrong influence of such karmas as are antagonistic to the rise of 
true knowledge. Thus the prescribed duties are not to be performed 
along with the practice of bhakti, and they are not both to be re- 
garded as joint causes of emancipation; but the performance of 
duties is to be interpreted as helping the rise of bhakti only by re- 
moving the obstructive influences of other opposing karmas?. The 
performance of scriptural duties including sacrifices is not in- 
compatible with devotional exercises, for the gods referred to in 
the Vedic sacrifices may also be regarded as referring to Brahman, 
the only god of the Vaisnavas. The absolutely (nitya) and the con- 
ditionally (naimittika) obligatory duties should not be given up by 
the devotee, for mere cessation from one's duties has no meaning; 
the real significance of the cessation from duties is that these should 
be performed without any motive of gain or advantage. It is wrong 
to suppose that emancipation can be attained only by those who 
renounce the world and become ascetics, for a man of any caste 
(varna) and at any stage of life (asrama) may attain it provided he 
follows his normal caste duties and is filled with unceasing bhakti 
towards God. 

It is well to point out in this connection that duties are regarded 
as threefold. Those that are absolutely obligatory are called nitya. 
No special good or advantage comes out of their performance, but 
their non-performance is associated with evil effects. Those that are 
obligatory under certain circumstances are called naimittika. If 
these duties are not performed under those special circumstances, 
sin will accrue, but no special beneficial effects are produced by 


1 bhaku-sddhyam | prápaka-jfíánam api bhakti-laksano-petam. Sarvartha- 
siddhi, p. 191. . 

à ekasminn eva vigaye vedano-pdsana-sabdayoh vyatikareno' pakramo-pasam- 
Adra-darsandc ca vedanam eva updsanataya vitesyate. , .sd mukti-sadhanatayo’kta 
hi vittih bhakti-ripatva-paryanta-vifeyana-vifistd. Ibid. pp. 191—192. 

s Ibid. pp. 194-195. 
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their performance. Those duties which are to be performed only if 
the person is desirous of attaining special kinds of pleasurable ends 
such as residence in Heaven, the birth of a son, and the like, are 
called kāmya. Now a man who wishes to attain emancipation should 
give up all the kamya duties and refrain from all actions prohibited 
in the scriptures, but he should perform the nitya and the naimittika 
duties. Though the performance of the nitya and the naimittika 
duties is associated with some kind of beneficial results, inasmuch 
as such performance keeps away the evil and the sinful effects 
which would have resulted from their non-performance, yet these, 
being fruits of a negative nature, are not precluded for a person who 
intends to attain emancipation. For such a person only the per- 
formance of such actions as bring positive pleasures is prohibited. 
When it is said that actions of a devotec should have no motive, 
this does not mean that it includes also actions which are performed 
with the motive of pleasing God; for actions with motive are only 
such actions as are performed with motives of one's own pleasure, 
and these are always associated with harmful effects!. 

It has already been said that the naimittika duties should be 
performed; but of these there are some which are of an expiatory 
nature, called pra@yascitta, by which the sinful effects of our deeds 
are expiated. A true devotee should not perform this latter kind of 
expiatory duties, for the meditation of God with love is by itself 
sufficient to purge us of all our sins and indeed of all our virtues 
also; for these latter, as they produce heavenly pleasures as their 
effects, obstruct the path of emancipation as much as do our sins. 
All that narrows our mind by associating it with narrow ends is to 
be regarded as sinful. Judged from this point of view even the so- 
called meritorious actions (punya) are to be regarded as harmful to a 
devotee who intends to attain emancipation?. Virtue (dharma) can 
be regarded as such only relatively, so that actions which are re- 
garded as virtuous for ordinary persons may be regarded as sinful 
for a person inspired with the higher ambition of attaining 
emancipation?. For a true devotee who has attained the knowledge 


1 anarthd-viná-bhüta-sukha-kdmanáto nivrttam karma mskámam. Sarvdrtha- 
siddhi, p. 202. i 

3 tad evam dit-sankocaka-karma-dhvamse dhi-oikdía eva brahmá-nubhütih. 
Ibid. p. 220. 

3 sa eva dharmah so’dharmas tam tam prati naram bhavet 
pátra-karma-visejena defa-kdlavapekpya ca. Ibid. p. 221. 
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of Brahman and is pursuing the meditation of God, sinful or 
virtuous actíons are both inefficacious, the older ones being de- 
stroyed by the meditation itself and the new ones incapable of being 
associated with him—the wise man. 

The eschatological conception of the Ramànuja school as ex- 
plained by Venkata is that the soul of the true devotee escapes by a 
special nerve in the head (mürdhanya-nadi) and is gradually lifted 
from one stage to another by the presiding deities of fire, day, 
white fortnight, the vernal equinox, year, wind, the sun, the moon, 
lightning, Varuna, Indra and Prajapati, who are appointed by God 
for the conducting of the departed devotee!, 

The state of final emancipation is regarded as the rise of the 
ultimate expansion of the intellect. But though this is a state which 
is produced as a result of devotional exercises, yet there is no 
chance that there would ever be a cessation of such a state, for it is 
the result of the ultimate dissociation of all causes, such as sins or 
virtues, which can produce a contraction of the mind. Therefore, 
there can never be a falling off from this state. 

An emancipated person can assume bodies at his own will. His 
body is not a source of bondage to him, for only those whose bodies 
are conditioned by their karma may be supposed to suffer bondage 
through them. The state of emancipation is a state of perfect bliss 
through a continua! realization of Brahman, to whom he is attached 
as a servant. This servitude, however, cannot beget misery, for 
servitude can beget misery only when it is associated with sins. 
The emancipated person is omnipotent ir the sense that God is 
never pleased to frustrate the fulfilment of his wishes. 

The emancipated person regards all things as being held in 
Brahman as its parts and as such no mundane affair can pain him, 
though he may have the knowledge that in the past many things in 
the world caused him misery. 

Venkata denied the possibility of attaining emancipation in this 
life, for the very definition of emancipation is dissociation from 
life, sense-organs and the body generated by karma. So when we 
hear of jivanmukta or those emancipated in their lifetime, it is to 
be interpreted to mean a state similar to the state of emancipation. 
The contention of the Advaitins that the principal avidyd vanishes 
with knowledge, yet that its partial states may still continue binding 


! Sarvártha-siddhi, pp. 226-227. 
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the emancipated person with a body, is false. For if the principal 
avidyà has vanished, its states cannot still continue. Moreover, if 
they do continue in spite of the knowledge, it is impossible to im- 
agine how they will cease at the death of the emancipated person. 


God in the Ràmànuja School. 


We have seen that according to Ramanuja the nature and ex- 
istence of God can be known only through the testimony of the 
scriptures and not through inference. Venkata points out that the 
Samkhya theory that the world-creation is due to the movement of 
prakrti, set in operation through its contiguity with the purusas, 
is inadequate; for the Upanisads definitely assert that just as the 
spider weaves its net, so does God create the world. The scriptures 
further assert that God entered into both the prakrti and the purusas, 
and produced the creative movement in them at the time of 
creation’. The Yoga view of God—that He is only an emancipated 
being who enters into the body of Hiranyagarbha or adopts some 
such other pure body—is also against all scriptural testimony. It 
is also idle to think that the world-creation is the result of the co- 
operative activity of the emancipated spirits, for it is much against 
the scriptural testimony as also against the normal possibility, since 
there cannot be such an agreement of wish among the infinite 
number of emancipated beings that would explain the creation of 
the world by unobstructed co-operation. Thus, on the strength of 
the scriptural testimony it has to be admitted that God has engaged 
Himself in world-creation, either for the good of the created beings 
or through His own playful pleasurable activity. The enjoyment of 
playful activity is not to be explained as anything negative, as 
avoidance of ennui or langour, but as a movement which produces 
pleasure of itself*. When we hear of God's anger, this is not to be 
regarded as indicating any disappointment on God's part, for He 
is ever complete in Himself and has nothing to attain or to lose. 
So God's anger is to be interpreted simply as meaning His desire 
to punish those who deserve punishment. 

1 prakrtim purusam cai'va pravityá' tme-cchayd harih. 

hgobhayámása samprápte sarga-kdle vyayd-vyayau. | 
Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 252. 

3 hrida-yogdd arati-yogah tad-abhavdad và tad-abhavah syät, mai'vam kridà hi 

priti-vitega-prabhavah svayam-priyo eyápárah. Ibid. p. 255. 
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According to the Ramànuja system the individual souls and the 
material world form the body of God (sarira). Anantarya of the 
Sesarya family, following Venkata’s treatment of this doctrine in 
the Nyaya-siddha-fijana, elaborates upon the same and enters into 
a critical analysis of the conception and significance of the notion of 
the body of God, which is not unworthy of our notice. He refuses 
to accept the view that the notion of body (farira) involves a class- 
concept (jatt); for. though the notion of a body is found applicable 
in each specific instance of a body, the existence of such a notion 
is always associated with one or other of those specific instances and 
as such it does not justify the assumption of the existence of a 
separate category as a self-existent universal bodiness. All that one 
can say is that there is a universal notion of bodiness associated 
with the individual bodies!. All notions of class-concepts may 
therefore be explained in the same manner as notions which are 
associated with particular kinds of groupings in their aggregate 
characters, and in this way they may be regarded as somewhat 
similar to collective notions such as an army or assembly?. Vatsya 
Srinivasa, however, in his Ramanuja-siddhanta-samgraha, explains 
the notion of class-concepts as being based upon the notion of close 
similarity of collocative groupings. He says that when two col- 
locative groupings are both called cow, nothing more is seen than 
those individual collocative groupings. That they are both called 
cow is due to the fact of close similarity (sausadrsya) subsisting be- 
tween those groupings?. Thus there is no other entity apart from 

! na ce'dam sartram idam sariram ity anugata-pratitir eva tat-sadhika, 
anugatd-pratiteh bádhaka-virahe jati-sadhakatvad iti vacyam, siddhánte anugata- 
pratiteh samsthána-visayakatvena tad-atirikta-iáti-sádhakatvá-sambhavát. Anan- 
tarya, Sartra-vada (MS.). y 

a eha-játiyam iti vyavahdrasya tat-tad-upddhi visegeno-papatteh, rási-sainya- 
parisad-aranyd-disv atkya-vyavahdrddivat, upüdhi cá yam anekegám eha-smrti- 
samárohah. Nydáya-stddhà-fijana, p. 180. 

* ayam sdsnd-dimdn ayam api sdsnü-dimán iti sdsnd-dir eva anuvrtta- 
vyavahdra-visayo drsyate, anuvytta-dhi-vyavahara-vigayas tad-atirikto na kaś cid 
api drsyate. tasmád ubhaya-sampratipanna-samsthdnenai 'va susadrífo-püdhi-vasad 
anugata-dhi-vyavaháro-papattáv atirikta-kalpane mand-bhavat, susadrsatuam eva 
gotud-dindm anuvyttih. Rdamdnuja-siddhdnta-samgraha (MS.). 

Vatsya Srinivasa defines close similarity as the special character which may 
be regarded as the cause of the apprehension of generality amidst differences 
( pratiyogi-niriipya- prativyakt-vtlaksana-visaya- nistha~ sadr$a-vyavahdra-sddhd- 
rana-kárana-dharma-visegah sausddréyam). This similarity leads to the applica- 
tion of names to similar objects. When it subsists between two substances, we 
call it similarity of character (dharma-sádrsya). When it subsists between entities 


other than substances (a-dravya) we call it similarity of essence (sva-rilpa- 
sddy£ya). 
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our notion of universality arising from specific similarity of similar 
groupings (tavad-visayaka-jnana-riipa-jati-visayakatud-ngikarena). 

Anantirya refers to the definition of farira in the Ramanuja- 
bhasya as that which is liable to be held or controlled in its entirety 
for the purpose of spirit, and is thus merely a means to its end 
(cetanasya yad dravyam sarvá-tmanà svarthe niyantum dharayitum 
fakyam tac cestai-ka-svaripafica tat tasya svariipam). Sudar- 
$anácárya, the author of the Sruta-prakaskd, interprets this de- 
finition as meaning that when the movement of anything is wholly 
determined by the desire or will of any spirit and is thus controlled 
by it, the former is said to be the body of the latter (krti-prayukta- 
sviya-cesta-samanyakatva-ripa-niyamyatvam | farira-bada-pravrtti- 
nimittam)!. When it is said that this body belongs to this soul, the 
seuse of possession (adheyatva) is limited to the fact that the move- 
ments in general of that body are due to the will of that spirit or 
soul?. A servant cannot be called the body of his master on the 
same analogy, for only some of the movements of the servant are 
controlled by the will of the master. The assumption that underlies 
the above definition is that the movement in the animal and vege- 
table bodies presided over by individual souls and in the inanimate 
objects presided over by God is due to the subtle will-movements 
in these specific souls, though they may not always be apprehended 
by us®, 

But anticipating the objection that there is no perceptual evi- 
dence that the physico-biological movements of bodies are due to 
subtle volitions of their presiding souls, a second definition of 
Sarira has been suggested in the bhásya of Ramanuja. According 
to this definition a body is said to be that which may as a whole be 
held fast and prevented from falling by the volitional efforts of a 
spirit‘. But an objection may still be raised against such a definition, 
as it cannot explain the usage which regards the souls as being the 


1 Sartra-vdda (MS.). 

! etaj-stvasye’dam fartram ity-ddau ädheyatvam tasya ca sartrd-paddrthat- 
kadeíe krtau anvyayád vd taj-jiva-nistha-krti-prayukta-sutya-cesta-samanyakam 
idam iti bodhah. Ibid. 

3 ftva-fartre urksadau iívara-sarire parvatádau ca sükgmasya tat-tat-krti- 
prayukta-cestd-visesasya angikdrdn na fartra-vyavahára-vigayatud-nupapattih. 
Tbid. 


* yasya cetanasya yad dravyam sarvd-tmand dhárayitum. takyam tat tasya 
fartram iti krti-prayukta-sva-pratiyogika-; parena- En ene 
vattvam sartra-pada-pravrtti-nimittam. Ibid. 
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bodies of God (yasya’tma sariram). The souls have no weight and 
as such it is absurd to suppose that God prevents them from falling 
down, and in that way they are related to Him as bodies. The de- 
finition may therefore be modified to the extent that a body is that 
which is wholly held together in a contactual relation with a par- 
ticular spirit through its own volition!. But a further objection may 
also be raised against this modification, for the definition, even so 
modified, fails to include time and other entities which are all- 
pervasive. Now the contactual relation subsisting between two 
all-pervasive entities is held to be eternal and uncaused. So the 
contactual relation of God with time and the like cannot be held to 
be caused by the volition of God, and if this be held to be the 
connotation of the body, time, etc., cannot be regarded as the body 
of God. So a different definition has been given which states that 
a body is a substance which is wholly dependent upon and sub- 
servient to a spirit. Dependence and subserviency are to be under- 
stood in the sense of productivity of a special excellence. Now, in 
the present context the special excellence which is produced in the 
spirit is its determination either as a cause or as an effect. When 
Brahman is regarded as cause, such causality can be understood 
only in relation to its association with the subtle constituents of 
matter and individual souls, and its evolution into the effect-stage 
as the manifold world is intelligible only through the transformation 
of the subtle matter-constituents in gross material forms and the 
spirits as endeavouring towards perfection through their deeds and 
rebirths. Brahman as such, without its relation to matter and souls, 
can be regarded neither as cause nor as effect. That it can be viewed 
as cause and effect is only because it is looked at in association with 
the causal or the effectuated states of matter and souls. The latter, 
therefore, are regarded as His body because they by their own states 
serve His purpose in reflecting Him as cause and effect. 

The definition, however, needs a further modification in so far 
as the determining relation of the body is such that there is never 
a time when such a relation did not subsist. The relation con- 
ceived in this way (aprthak-siddha) is not something extraneous, 
but is a defining constituent of both the body and the soul, i.e. so 
long as either of them exists they must have that relation of the 


1 Patana-pratibandhakatvam parityajya krti-prayukta-sva-pratiyogika-sam- 
yoga-sémanyasya fartra-pada-pravrtti-nimittatea-svtkàre' pi ksati-virahat. Sartra- 
váda. 
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determiner and the deterinined (yavat sattvam asambandhana- 
rthayor eva’ prthak sambandha-bhyupagamat)'. ‘Thus, even the em- 
ancipated souls are associated with bodies, and it is held that with 
death the body associated with the living soul is destroyed; the so- 
called dead body is not the body with which the living soul was in 
association?. But it may again be objected that the soul also de- 
termines the actions and efforts of the body and being inseparably 
connected with it, the soul may also be called the body of the body 
according to the definition. To meet this objection the definition is 
further modified, and it is held that only such inseparable relation 
as determines the causality or effectness in association with the 
production of knowledge can be regarded as constituting the con- 
dition of a body. The whole idea is that a body, while inseparably 
conncctcd with the soul, conditions its cognitive experiences, and 
this should be regarded as the defining characteristic of a body’. 
This definition of Sarira is, of course, very different from the 
Nyaya definition of "body" (Sarira) as the support (asraya) of 
effort (cesta), senses (indriya), and enjoyment (bhoga)*. For in such 
a definition, since there may be movement in the furthest ex- 
tremities of the body which is not a direct support of the original 
volition of the soul, the definition of the notion of support has to be 
so far extended as to include these parts which are in association 
with that which was directly moved by the soul. Extending this 
principle of indirect associations, one might as well include the 
movement of objects held in the hand, and in that case the ex- 
traneous objects might also be regarded as body, which is impos- 
sible. T'he defence of the Naviyayikas would, of course, be by the 

1 Sarira-váda, p. 8 (MS.). 

3 mrta-Sarirasya j1va-sambandha-rahitatayá'pi avasthdna-darsanena yàvat- 
sattvam asambandhá-narhatva-virahád iti cet na pirva-sartrataya’vasthitasya 
dravyasya cetana-viyogd-nantara-ksane eva  náíà-bhyüpagamena | anupapatti- 
virahát. Ibid. 

* tac-chesatuam hi tan-nisthá-ti$ayá-dhüyakatvam, prakyte ca tan-nigthá- 
Híayah kdaryatva-kdranatud-nyatara-iipo jfidnd-vacchinnd-nuyogitakd-prthak- 
siddhi-sambandhd-vacchinna-kdryatva-kdranatvd-nyatard-vacchedakatvam | íarira 
pada-pravrtti-nimittam ityarthah. Ibid. 

Brahman as associated with subtle matter and spirits is the cause, and as 
associated with gross matter and the souls passing through diverse gross states 
may be regarded as effect. The subtle and the gross states of matter and spirits 
may thus be regarded as determining the causal and effect states of the Brahman. 
—sükgma-cid-acid-vifista-brahmanah hdranatvát sthüla-cid-acid-vifisgtasya ca tasya 
küryatvdt brahma-nistha-karyatua-kdranatud-nyatard-vacchedakatvasya pra- 


pañca-sämänye sattvdt. Ibid. 
* Cegte-ndriyá-rihá-frayah sartram. Nyáya-sütra, 1. 1. 11. 
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introduction of the relation of inseparable coherence (samavaya) in 
which the parts of a body are connected together in a way different 
from any other object. But it has already been pointed out that the 
samavaya relation is not admitted by the Ramànyjists. 

Brahman may be regarded as the material cause of the world 
through its body as prakrti and the souls. Though a material cause, 
it is also the instrumental cause just as the individual souls are the 
efficient causes of their own experiences of pleasure and pain 
(through their own deeds), of which, since the latter inhere in the 
former, they may be regarded as their material causes. On the 
other hand, God in Himself, when looked at as apart from His 
body, may be regarded as unchangeable. Thus, from these two 
points of view God may be regarded as the material and efficient 
cause and may also be regarded as the unchanging cause. 

Bhaskara and his followers hold that Brahman has two parts, a 
spirit part (cidamsa) and a material part (acidamsa), and that it 
transforms itself through its material part and undergoes the cycles 
of karma through the conditions of such material changes. Bhas- 
kara thinks that the conditions are a part of Brahman and that even 
in the time of dissolution they remain in subtle form and that it is 
only in the emancipated stage that the conditions (upadhi), which 
could account for the limited appearance of Brahman as individual 
souls, are lost in Brahman. Venkata thinks that the explanation 
through the conception of upadhi is misleading. If the upadhi con- 
stitutes jivas by mere conjunction, then since they are all conjoined 
with God, God Himself becomes limited. If the conception of 
upadhi be made on the analogy of space within a jug or a cup, 
where space remains continuous and it is by the movement of the 
conditioning jugs or cups that the space appears to be limited by 
them, then no question of bondage or emancipation can arise. ‘The 
conception of upadhi cannot be also on the analogy of the container 
and the contained, as water in the jug, since Brahman being con- 
tinuous and indivisible such a conception would be absurd. The 
upadhis themselves cannot be regarded as constitutive of individual 
souls, for they are material in their nature. Yadavaprakàsa holds 
that Brahman is of the nature of pure universal being (sarva-tmakam 
sad-rüpam brahma) endowed with three distinct powers as con- 
sciousness, matter and God, and through these powers it passes 
through the various phenomenal changes which are held up in it 
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and at the same time are one with it, just as one ocean appears in 
diverse forms as foam, billows and waves. Venkata says that in- 
stead of explaining the world-creation from these makeshift points 
of view, it is better to follow the scriptures and regard Brahman as 
being associated with these changes through its body. Jt is wrong 
also to regard God, world and spirit as being phenomenal modi- 
fications of one pure being as Katyayana does!. For the scriptures 
definitely assert that God and the changeless Brahman are one and 
identical. If the transformation is regarded as taking place through 
the transformation of the powers of Brahman, then the latter cannot 
be regarded as the material cause of the world, nor can these trans- 
formations be regarded as creations of Brahman. If it is said that 
Brahman is both identical and different from its powers, then such 
a view would be like the relative pluralism of the Jains. 'T'here is a 
further view that Brahman in His pure nature exists as the world, 
the souls and God, though these are different and though in them 
His pure nature as such is not properly and equally evident. 
Venkata holds that such a view is contradicted by our experience 
and by scriptural texts. There is again another view according to 
which Brahman is like an ocean of consciousness and bliss, and out 
of the joy of self-realization undergoes various transformations, a 
small portion of which he transforms into matter and infuses the 
spiritual parts into its modifications. Thus, Brahman transforms 
itself into a number of limited souls which undergo the various 
experiences of pleasure and pain, and the whole show and pro- 
cedure becomes a source of joy to Him. Itis not a rare phenomenon 
that there are beings who derive pleasure from performing actions 
painful to themselves. The case of incarnations (avatàra) again 
corroborates this view, otherwise there would be no meaning in 
the course of misery and pain which they suffer of their own free 
will. Venkata observes that this view is absolutely hollow. There 
may be fools who mistake painful actions for sources of pleasure. 
But it is unthinkable that Brahman, who is all-knowing and all- 
powerful, should engage in an undertaking which involves for Him 
even the ‘slightest misery and pain. The misery of,even a single 
individual is sufficient evil and the total miseries of the whole 


1 tévara-vyükrta-pránair virdt-sindhur ivo'rmibhih 
yat pranrtya divă bháti tasmai sad-brahmane namah. 
Kütyáyana-kárika, quoted in Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 298. 
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world of individual selves are intolerable in the extreme. Therefore, 
how can Brahman elect to shoulder all this misery of His own free 
choice without stultifying Himself? The case of incarnations is to 
be understood as that of actors on the stage. Further, this view con- 
tradicts the testimony of all scriptures. Venkata thinks that the 
view of his school is free from all these objections, as the relation 
of the Brahman and individuals is neither one of absolute identity 
nor one of identity and difference but one of substance and adjuncts. 
The defects in the adjuncts cannot affect the substance nor can the 
association between them be a source of pollution to Brahman, the 
substance, because association becomes so only when it is deter- 
mined by karma}. 

On the theological side Venkata accepts all the principal re- 
ligious dogmas elaborated in the Paficaratra works. God is, of 
course, omniscient, omnipotent and all-complete. His all-com- 
pleteness, however, does not mean that He has no desires. It only 
means that His desires or wishes are never frustrated and His wishes 
are under His own control?. What we call our virtue and sins also 
proceed through His pleasure and displeasure. His displeasure 
does not bring any suffering or discomfort. But the term ‘‘dis- 
pleasure” simply indicates that God has a particular attitude in 
which He may punish us or may not extend His favour. 

The scriptural injunctions are but the commands of God. 
There is no separate instrumental as apürva or adrsfa which stands 
between the performance of deeds and their fruition and which, 
while it persists when the deeds are over, brings about the effects 
of these actions. But God alone abides and He is either pleased or 
displeased by our actions and He arranges such fruits of actions as 
He thinks fit. The scriptures only show which kinds of actions will 
be pleasing to God and which are against His commands. The ob- 
ject of the scriptural sacrifices is the worship of God, and all the 
different deities that are worshipped in these sacrifices are but the 
different names of God Himself. All morality and religion are thus 

1 asman-mate tu vuisesana-gatd dosd na visesyam spríanti, atkya-bheda-bhedd- 
nangikürdt, akarma-vasya-samsargaja-dosdnam asambhavdcca: Tattva-muktàá- 
kalápa, p. 302. 

* Apta-káma-fabdas távad titur egtavya-bhávam icchd-rahityam và na brüte 
...%fam sorvam asya práptam eva bhavatiti tütparyam | gráhyam. . .sarva- 
karya-visaya-pratihatd-nanyd-dhine-chdvdn tvarah, jicas tu na tathd. Ibid. 


p. 386. 
* tat-tat-karmü-carana-parinate-ivara-buddhi-visesga eva adrstam. Ibid. p. 665. 
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reduced in this system to obedience to God's commands and the 
worship of Him. It is by God's grace that one can attain emancipa- 
tion when there is an ultimate expansion of one's intellect, and by 
continual realization of the infinite nature of God one remains 
plunged as it were in an ocean of bliss compared with which the so- 
called worldly pleasures are but sufferings!. It is not ultimately 
given to man to be virtuous or vicious by his own efforts, but God 
makes a man virtuous or vicious at His own pleasure or displeasure, 
and rewards or punishes accordingly; and, as has already been said, 
virtue and vice are not subjective characters of the person but only 
different attitudes of God as He is pleased or displeased. Whom- 
soever He wishes to raise up He makes perform good actions, and 
whomsoever He wishes to throw down He makes commit sinful 
actions. The tinal choice and adjudgment rests with Him, and man 
is only a tool in His hands. Man's actions in themselves cannot 
guarantee anything to him merely as the fruits of those actions, but 
good or bad fruits are reaped in accordance with the pleasure or 
displeasure of God?. 


Dialectical criticism against the Sankara School. 


The readers who have followed the present work so far must 
have noticed that the chief philosophical opponents of the Sri 
Vaisnava school of thought were Sankara and his followers. In 
South India there were other religious opponents of the Sri 
Vaisnavas, Saivas and the Jainas. Mutual persecution among the 
Sri Vaisnavas, Saivas aud the Jainas is a matter of common his- 
torical knowledge. Conversion from one faith to another also took 
place under the influence of this or that local king or this or that 
religious teacher. Many volumes were written for the purpose of 
proving the superiority of Narayana, Visnu or Krsna to Siva and 
vice versa. Madhva and his followers were also opponents of the 
Sri Vaisnavas, but there were some who regarded the philosophy 
of the Madhvas as more or less akin to the Sri Vaignava thought. 


2 Tattva-muktd-kaldpa, pp. 663, 664. 

* sa evcinam bhütim gamayati, sa enam pritah prindti esa eva sddhu karma 
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There were others, however, who strongly criticized the views of 
Madhva, and Mahacdrya’s Pardsarya-vijaya and Parakala Yati's 
Vijayindra-parajaya may be cited as examples of polemical dis- 
cussions against the Madhvas. The Sri Vaisnavas also criticized 
the views of Bhaskara and Yadavaprakaga, and as examples of this 
the Vedartha-samgraha of Ramanuja, or the Vaditraya-khandana 
of Venkata may be cited. But the chief opponents of the Sri 
Vaisnava school were Sankara and his followers. The Sata-düsani 
is a polemical work of that class in which Venkatanátha tried his 
best to criticize the views of Sankara and his followers. The work is 
supposed to have consisted of one hundred polemical points of 
discussion as the name Sata-disani (century of refutations) itself 
shows. But the text, printed at the Sri Sudargana Press, Con- 
jeeveram, has only sixty-six refutations, as far as the manuscripts 
available to the present writer showed. This printed text contains a 
commentary on it by Mahacarya alias Ramanujadasa, pupil of 
Vàdhüla Śrīnivāsa. But the work ends with the sixty-fourth re- 
futation, and the other two commentaries appear to be missing. 
The printed text has two further refutations—the sixty-fifth and 
sixty-sixth—which are published without commentary, and the 
editor, P. B. Anantacarya, says that the work was completed with 
the sixty-sixth refutation (samapta ca Sata-düsani). If the editor’s 
remark is to be believed, it has to be supposed that the word Sata 
in Sata-düsani is intended to mean “many” and not “hundred.” 
It is, however, difficult to guess whether the remaining thirty-four 
refutations were actually written by Venkata and lost or whether 
he wrote only the sixty-six refutations now available. Many of 
these do not contain any new material and most of them are only of 
doctrinal and sectarian interest, with little philosophical or religious 
value, and so have been omitted in the present section, which closes 
with the sixty-first refutation. The sixty-second refutation deals 
with the inappropriateness of the Sankara Vedanta in barring the 
Siidras from Brahma-knowledge. In the sixty-third, Venkata deals 
with the qualifications of persons entitled to study Vedanta 
(adhikari-viveka), in the sixty-fourth with the inappropriateness of 
the external garb and marks of the ascetics of the Sankara school, 
in the sixty-fifth with the prohibition of association with certain 
classes of ascetics, and in the sixty-sixth with the fact that Sankara's 
philosophy cannot be reconciled with the Brahma-sütra. 
DIN 20 
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First Objection. The view that Brahman is qualityless cannot 
give any satisfactory account of how the word Brahman can rightly 
denote this qualityless entity. For if it is qualityless it cannot be 
denoted by the term Brahman either in its primary sense or in any 
secondary sense of implication (laksana); for if the former is not 
possible, the second is also impossible, since an implicative ex- 
tension of meaning can take place only when in any particular con- 
tent the primary meaning becomes impossible. We know also from 
the scriptural testimony that the word Brahman is often used in its 
primary meaning to denote the Great Being who is endowed with an 
infinite number of excellent qualities. The fact that there are many 
texts in which an aspect of qualitylessness is also referred to cannot 
be pushed forward as an objection, for these can all be otherwise 
explained, and even if any doubt arises the opponent cannot take 
advantage of it and assert that Brahman is qualityless. It is also not 
possible to say that the word Brahman denotes the true Brahman 
only by implication, for the scriptures declare the realization of the 
meaning of the word Brahman as being one of direct perception. 
So in the opponent’s view of Brahman, the word Brahman would 
be rendered meaningless. 

Second Objection. There cannot be any inquiry regarding 
Brahman according to Sankara’s interpretation of the term as a 
qualityless something. Sankara says that Brahman is known in a 
general manner as the self in us all; the inquiry concerning 
Brahman is for knowing it in its specific nature, i.e. whether it is 
the body endowed with consciousness, the overlord, pure self, or 
some other entity regarding which there are many divergences of 
opinion. Venkata urges that if the self-revelation of Brahman is 
beginningless it cannot depend on our making any inquiry about it. 
All that depends on causes and conditions must be regarded as an 
effect and in that sense Brahma-revelation would be an effect 
which is decidedly against Sankara’s intention. Thus, therefore, an 
inquiry regarding the general and specific nature of Brahman can- 
not deal with its own real pure nature. If, therefore, it is urged by 
the Sankarites that this inquiry does not concern the real nature of 
Brahman, but only a false appearance of Brahman (upahita- 
svariipa), then the knowledge derived from this inquiry would also 
be of this false appearance and nothing would be gained by this _ 
false knowledge. Again, when Brahman is partless and self-re- . 
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vealing, there cannot be any meaning in kuowing it in a general 
manner or in a specific manner, for no such distinction can be made 
in it. It must be known in its entirety or not known at all; there 
cannot be any distinction of parts such that there may be scope for 
must imply that its object is known generally but that greater detail 
is sought; since Sankara’s unqualified homogeneous Brahman can- 
not be the object of such an inquiry, no such Brahman can be 
sought. Therefore, an inquiry can only be regarding a qualified 
object about which general or special knowledge is possible. The 
Sankarites cannot legitimately urge that a distinction of general and 
specific knowledge is possible in their view; for it may be maintained 
that, though the Brahman may be known in a general manner, 
there is room for knowing it in its character as different from the 
illusory appearances, since if Brahman has no specific nature it is 
not possible to know it in a general manner (nirvisege samanya-ni- 
sedhah). If it is urged that the knowledge of the world-appearance 
as false is the knowledge of Brahman, then there would be no dif- 
ference between Vedanta and the nihilism of Nagarjuna. 

Third Objection. Venkata here introduces the oft-repeated argu- 
ments in favour of the doctrine of the theory of F#dna-karma- 
samuccaya as against the view of Sankara that a wise man has no 
duties. 

Fourth Objection. Venkata here says that all errors and illusions 
do not vanish merely by the knowledge that all world-appearance is 
false. The performance of the scriptural duties is absolutely neces- 
sary even when the highest knowledge is attained. This is well 
illustrated in the ordinary experience of a jaundiced person where 
the illusion of yellow is not removed. merely by the knowledge of its 
falsity but by taking medicines which overcome the jaundice. 
Ultimate salvation can be obtained only by worshipping and adoring 
God the supreme Lord and not by a mere revelation of any philo- 
sophical wisdom. It is impossible to attain the final emancipation 
merely by listening to the unity texts, for had it been so then 
Sankara himself must have attained it. If he did so, he would have 
been merged in Brahman and would not have been in a position to 
explain his view to his pupils. The view that the grasping of the 
meaning of the unity texts is an immediate perception is also un- 
tenable, for our ordinary experience shows that scriptural know- 

20-2 
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ledge is verbal knowledge and as such cannot be regarded as im- 
mediate and direct perception. 

Fifth Objection. Sankara's reply to the above objection is that 
though the final knowledge of the identity of all things with self be 
attained yet the illusion of world-appearance may still continue 
until the present body be destroyed. 'To this Venkata asks that if 
avidya be destroyed through right knowledge, how can the world- 
appearance still continue? If it is urged that though the avidya be 
destroyed the root-impressions (va@sana@) may still persist, then it 
may be replied that if the vāsanā be regarded as possessing true 
existence then the theory of monism fails. If vdsand is regarded as 
forming part of Brahman, then the Brahman itself would be con- 
taminated by association with it. If vēsanā is, however, regarded 
as a product of avidya, then it should be destroyed with the de- 
struction of avidyá. Again, if the vdsana persists even after the 
destruction of avidya, how is it to be destroyed at all? If it can be 
destroyed of itself, then the avidyd may as well be destroyed of 
itself. Thus there is no reason why the vàsaná and its product, the 
world-appearance, should persist after the destruction of avidya 
and the realization of Brahma-knowledge. 

Seventh Objection. Sankara and his followers say that the utter- 
ance of the unity text produces a direct and immediate perception 
of the highest truth in the mind of a man chastened by the acquire- 
ment of the proper qualifications for listening to the Vedantic in- 
structions. That the hearing of the unity texts produces the im- 
mediate and direct perception of the nature of self as Brahman has 
to be admitted, since there is no other way by which this could be 
explained. To this Venkata replies that if this special case of realiza- 
tion of the purport of the unity texts be admitted as a case of direct 
perception through the instrumentality of verbal audition only 
because there is no other means through which the pure knowledge 
of Brahman could be realized, then inference and the auditory 
knowledge of other words may equally well be regarded as leading 
to direct perception, for they also must be regarded as the only 
causes of the manifestation of pure knowledge. Moreover, if the 
causes of verbal knowledge be there, how is that knowledge to be 
prevented, and how is the direct and immediate perception to be 
produced from a collocation of causes which can never produce 
it? Any knowledge gained at a particular time cannot be regarded 
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as the revelation of one individuated consciousness which is identical 
with all knowledge of all times or of all persons, and therefore the 
words which may lead to any such knowledge cannot be regarded 
as producing any such immediate realization (a@paroksya). If it is 
held that there is no other cause leading to the realization of pure 
consciousness apart from what leads to the apprehension of the 
specific forms of such consciousness, then the same is true of all 
means of knowledge, and as such it would be true of inference and 
of verbal expressions other than the unity texts. It is not possible 
therefore to adduce for the unity texts claims which may not be 
possessed by other ordinary verbal expressions and inferential 
knowledge. In the case of such phrases as “You are the tenth," if 
the person addressed had already perceived that he was the tenth, 
then the understanding of the meaning of such a phrase would only 
mean a mere repetition of all that was understood by such a per- 
ception; if, however, such a person did not perceive the fact of his 
being the tenth person, then the communication of this fact was 
done by the verbal expression and this so far cannot be regarded as 
direct, immediate or perceptual. It may be noted in this connection 
that though the object of knowledge may remain the same, yet the 
knowledge attained may be different on account of the ways of its 
communication. Thus, the same object may be realized perceptually 
in some part and non-perceptually in another part. Again, though 
Brahman is admittedly realized in direct perception, yet at the time 
of its first apprehension from such verbal phrases as “‘’ Thou art he” 
it is a verbal cognition, and at the second moment a realization is 
ushered in which is immediate and direct. But if the first cognition 
be not regarded as direct and immediate, why should the second be 
so? Again, the position taken by Sankara is that since disappearance 
of the falsity of world-appearance cannot be explained otherwise, 
the communication imparted by the understanding of the unity 
texts must be regarded as being immediate; for falsehood is re- 
moved by the direct and immediate realization of the real. But the 
world is not false; if it is regarded as false because it is knowable, 
then Brahman, being knowable, would also be false. Again, if the 
world-appearance be regarded as false, there is no meaning in 
saying that such an appearance is destroyed by right knowledge; 
for that which never exists cannot be destroyed. If it is held that 
the world-appearance is not destroyed but only its knowledge 
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ceases, then it may be pointed out that a false knowledge may cease 
naturally with the change of one's mental state, just as the illusion 
of false silver may cease in deep dreamless sleep, or it may be re- 
moved by inferential and other kinds of cognition. There is no 
necessary implication that false knowledge must be removed only 
by direct and immediate knowledge. Again, if it is held that the 
cessation of the world-appearance means the destruction of its 
cause, then the reply is that no direct realization of reality is pos- 
sible unless the cause itself is removed by some other means. So 
long as there is a pressure on the retina from the fingers there will 
be the appearance of two moons. Thus it is meaningless to suppose 
that it is only by direct and immediate perception that the falsity 
of the world-appearance would cease. If the removal of the falsity 
of world-appearance simply means that the rise of a knowledge is 
contradictory to it, then that can be done even by indirect know- 
ledge, just as the false perception of two moons may be removed by 
the testimony of other persons that there is only one moon. But 
not only is the world not false and therefore cannot be removed, 
but verbal knowledge cannot be regarded as leading to immediate 
perception; even if it did, there must be other accessory conditions 
working along with it, just as in the case of visual perception, atten- 
tion, mental alertness, and other physical conditions are regarded 
as accessory factors. Thus, mere verbal knowledge by itself cannot 
bring about immediate realization. Nor is it correct to suppose that 
perceptual knowledge cannot be contradicted by non-perceptual 
knowledge, for it is well known that the notion of one continuous 
flame of a lamp is negated by the consideration that there cannot 
be a continuous flame and that what so appears is in reality but a 
series of different flames coming in succession. Thus, even if the 
realization of the purport of unity texts be regarded as a case of 
direct perception, there is no guarantee that it could not be further 
contradicted by other forms of knowledge. 

Tenth Objection. In refuting the reality of pure contentless 
consciousness, Venkata urges that even if such a thing existed it 
could not manifest by itself its own nature as reality, for if it did it 
could no longer be regarded as formless; since if it demonstrated 
the falsity of all content, such content would be a constituent part 
of it. If its reality were demonstrated by other cognitions, then it 
was obviously not self-luminous. Then, again, it may be asked, to 
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whom does this pure consciousness manifest itself? The reply of 
the Sankarites is that it does not reveal itself to this or that person 
but its very existence is its realization. But such a reply would be 
far from what is normally understood by the term manifestation, 
for a manifestation must be for some person. The chief objection 
against the existence of a contentless consciousness is that no such 
thing can be experienced by us and therefore its priority and 
superiority or its power of illuminating the content imposed upon 
it cannot also be admitted. The illustration of bliss in the deep 
dreamless sleep is of no use; for if in that state the pure contentless 
consciousness was experienced as bliss, that could not be in the 
form of a subjective experience of bliss, as it could not be called 
contentless. A later experience after rising from sleep could not 
communicate to the perceiver that he was experiencing contentless 
consciousness for a long period, as there is no recognition of it and 
the fact of recognition would be irreconcilable to its so-called 
contentless character. 

Eleventh Objection. In attempting to refute the existence of in- 
determinate knowledge (nirvikalpa) Venkata says that the so-called 
indeterminate knowledge refers to a determinate object (niretkal- 
pakam api savisesa-visayakameva). Even at the very first moment of 
sense-contact it is the object as a whole with its manifold qualities 
that is grasped by the senses and it is such an object that is elabor- 
ated later on in conceptual forms. The special feature of the nirvi- 
kalpa stage is that in this stage of cognition no special emphasis is 
given to any of the aspects or qualities of the object. If, however, 
the determinate characters did not in reality form the object of the 
cognition, such characters could never be revealed in any of the 
later stages of cognition and the nirvikalpa could never develop into 
the savikalpa state. The characters are perceived in the first stage, 
but these characters assume the determinate form when in the later 
moments other similar characters are remembered. Thus a pure 
indeterminate entity can never be the object of perception. 

Twelfth Objection. The contention of the Sankarite is that per- 
ception is directly concerned with pure being, and it is through 
nescience that the diverse forms are later on associated with it, and 
through such association they also seemingly appear as being 
directly perceived. Venkata says that both being and its characters 
are simultaneously perceived by our senses, for they form part of 
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the same object that determines our knowledge. Even universals 
can be the objects of our direct knowledge: it is only when these 
universals are distinguished from one another at a later moment 
that a separate mental operation involving its diverse functions 
becomes necessary. Again, if perception only referred to inde- 
terminate being, how then can the experience of the diverse objects 
and their relative differentiation be explained? 

Thirteenth Objection. In refuting the view of the Sankara 
school that the apprehension of ‘‘difference” either as a category or 
as a character is false, Venkata says that the experience of ''dif- 
ference” is universal and as such cannot be denied. Even the much- 
argued ‘‘absence of difference" is itself different from “difference” 
and thus proves the existence of difference. Any attempt to refute 
* difference" would end in refuting identity as well; for these two 
are relative, and if there is no difference, there is no identity. 
Venkata urges that a thing is identical with itself and different from 
others, and in this way both identity and difference have to be 
admitted. 

Fourteenth Objection. The Sankarites say that the world- 
appearance, being cognizable, is false like the conch-shell-silver. 
But what is meant by the assertion that the world is false? It cannot 
be chimerical like the hare’s horn, for that would be contrary to our 
experience and the Sankarite would not himself admit it. It cannot 
mean that the world is something which is different from both 
being and non-being, for no such entity is admitted by us. It can- 
not also mean that the world-appearance can be negated even 
where it seems to be real (pratipanno-padhau nisedha-pratiyogitvam), 
for if this negation cannot further be negated, then it must be either 
of the nature of Brahman and therefore false as world-appearance 
or different from it. 'T'he first alternative is admitted by us in the 
sense that the world is a part of Brahman. If the world-appearance 
can be negated and it is at the same time admitted to be identical 
with Brahman, then the negation would apply to Brahman itself. 
If the second alternative is taken, then since its existence is implied 
as a condition or explication of the negation, it itself cannot be 
denied. It cannot also be said that falsity means the appearance of 
the world in an entity where it does not exist (svd-tyanta-bhava- 
samána-dhikaranatayd pratiyamanatvam), for such a falsity of the 
world as not existing where it appears cannot be understood by 
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perception, and if there is no perception for its ground no inference 
is also possible. If all perception is to be regarded as false, all in- 
ference would be impossible. It is said that world-appearance is 
false because it is different from the ultimate reality, the Brahman. 
Venkata, in answer to this, says that he admits the world to be dif- 
ferent from the Brahman though it has no existence independent 
and separable from it. Still, if it is argued that the world is false 
because it is different from reality, the reply is that there may be 
different realities. If it is held that since Brahman alone is real, its 
negation would necessarily be false, then the reply is that if 
Brahman is real its negation is also real. The being or reality that 
is attributed by Venkata to the world is that it is amenable to proof 
(pramanika). Truth is defined by Ràmànuja as that which is 
capable of being dealt with pragmatically (vyavahara-yogyatà 
sattvam), and the falsity of the assertion that the world is false is 
understood by the actual perception of the reality of the world. 
Again, the falsity of the world cannot be attempted to be proved by 
logical proof, for these fall within the world and would therefore be 
themselves false. Again, it may be said that Brahman is also in some 
sense knowable and so also is the world; it may be admitted for 
argument’s sake that Brahman is not knowable in an ultimate sense 
(paramarthika), so the world also is not knowable in an ultimate 
sense; for, if it were, the Sankarite could not call it false. If that is so, 
how could the Sankarite argue that the world is false because it is 
knowable, for in that case Brahman would also be false? 
Sixteenth Objection. Again, it may be argued that the objects of 
the world are false because, though being remains the same, its 
content always varies. Thus we may say a jug exists, a cloth exists, 
but though these so-called existents change, “being” alone re- 
mains unchanged. Therefore the changeable entities are false and 
the unchangeable alone is real. Now it may be asked: what is the 
meaning of thís change? It cannot mean any difference of identity, 
for in that case Brahman being different from other entities could 
be regarded as false. If, however, Brahman be regarded as identical 
with the false world, Brahman itself would be false, or the world- 
appearance would be real being identical with the real Brahman. 
Spatial or temporal change can have nothing to do with deter- 
mining falsehood ; the conch-shell-silver is not false because it does 
not exist elsewhere. Brahman itself is changeable in the sense that 
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it does not exist as unreal or as an entity which is neither being nor 
non-being. Change cannot here legitimately be used in the sense 
of destruction, for, even when the illusion of conch-shell-silver is 
discovered, no one says that the conch-shell-silver is destroyed 
(badha-vinasayor viviktatayat'va vyutpatteh). Destruction (vindsa) 
is the dissolution of an entity, whereas vādha or contradiction is 
the negation of what was perceived. In such phrases as “a jug 
exists" or “a cloth exists," the existence qualifies jug and cloth, 
but jug and cloth do not qualify existence. Again, though Brahman 
abides everywhere, it does not cause in us the cognition ‘‘jug 
exists” or “cloth exists." Again, temporal variation in existence 
depends upon the cause of such existence, but it cannot render the 
existence of anything false. If non-illumination at any particular 
time be regarded as the criterion of falsehood, then Brahman also 
is false for it does not reveal itself before the dawn of emancipation. 
If it is held that Brahman is always self-revealing, but its revelation 
remains somehow hidden until emancipation is attained, then it 
may be said with the same force that the jug and the cloth also 
remain revealed in a hidden manner in the same way. Again, the 
eternity of illumination, or its uncontradicted nature, cannot be 
regarded as a criterion of reality, for it is faultlessness that is the 
cause of the eternity of self-illumination, and this has nothing to do 
with determining the nature of existence. Since the ordinary 
things, such as a jug or a cloth, appear as existent at some time, 
they are manifestations of the self-illumination and therefore real. 
An opposite argument may also be adduced here. Thus, it may 
be said that that which is not false does not break its continuity or 
does not change. Brahman is falsc, for it is without any continuity 
with anything else, and is different from everything else. 
Seventeenth Objection. The Sankarites hold that since it is im- 
possible to explain the existence of any relation (whatever may be 
its nature) between the perceiver and the perceived, the perceived 
entity or the content of knowledge has to be admitted as false. In 
reply to this Venkata says that the falsity of the world cannot be 
adduced as a necessary implication (arthapatti), for the establish- 
ment of a relation between the perceiver and the perceived is 
possible not by denying the latter but by affirming it. If, however, 
it is said that since the relation between the perceiver and the per- 
ceived can be logically proved chimerical, the necessary deduction 
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is that the perceived entity is false. To this the reply is that the 
falsity of the relation does not prove the falsity of the relata; the 
relation between a hare and a horn may be non-existent, but that 
will not indicate that both the hare and the horn are themselves 
non-existent. Following that argument, the perceiver might just 
as well be declared as false. If, however, it is contended that the 
perceiver, being self-luminous, is self-evident and cannot there- 
fore be supposed to be false, the reply is, that even if, in the absence 
of the act of perceiving, the perceiver may be regarded as self- 
revealing, what harm is there in admitting the perceived to have 
the same status even when the perceiver is denied? If, however, 
it is said that the cognition of objects cannot be admitted to be self- 
established in the same way as the objects themselves, it may be 
asked if consciousness is ever perceived to be self-revealed. If it is 
said that the self-revealing character of consciousness can be esta- 
blished by inference, then by a counter-contention it may be held 
that the self-revealing character of the universe can also be proved 
by a suitable inference. It may again be questioned whether, if the 
Sankarite wishes to establish the self-revealing nature of Brahman 
by inference, its objectivity can be denied, and thus the original 
thesis that Brahman cannot be the object of any process of cognition 
must necessarily fail. 

The Sankarite may indeed contend that the followers of Rama- 
nuja also admit that the objects are revealed by the cognition of the 
self and hence they are dependent on the perceiver. The reply to 
such a contention is that the followers of Ramanuja admit the ex- 
istence of self-consciousness by which the perceiver himself is re- 
garded as cognized. If this self-consciousness is regarded as false, 
then the self-luminous self would also be false; and if this self- 
consciousness be admitted as real, then the relation between them 
is real. If the self-revealing consciousness be regarded as im- 
possible of perception and yet real, then on the same analogy the 
world may as well be regarded as real though unperceived. 

The objection that the known is regarded as false, since it is 
difficult logically to conceive the nature of the relation subsisting 
between the knower and the known, is untenable, for merely on 
account of the difficulty of conceiving the logical nature of the 
relation one cannot deny the rcality of the related entity which is 
incontestably given in experience. Therefore the relation has some- 
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how to be admitted. If relation is admitted to be real because it is 
experienced, then the world is also real because it is also experienced. 
If the world is false because it is inexplicable, then falsity itself 
would be false because it is inexplicable. 

The objection that there can be no relation between the past 
and the future is groundless, for the very fact that two things exist 
in the present time would not mean that they are necessarily re- 
lated, e.g. the hare and the horn. If, however, it is said that it may 
be true that things which exist in the present time are not necessarily 
related, yet there are certain entities at present which are related, 
so also there are certain things in the present which are related with 
certain other things in the past and the future. It is no doubt true 
that the relation of contact is not possible between things of the 
present and the future, but that does not affect our case, for certain 
relations exist between entities at present, and certain other rela- 
tions exist between entities in the present and the future. What re- 
lations exist in the present, past and future have to be learnt by 
experience. If spatial contiguity be a special feature of entities at 
present, temporal contiguity would hold between entities in pre- 
sent, past and future. However, relation does not necessarily mean 
contiguity; proximity and remoteness may both condition the 
relation. Relations are to be admitted just as they are given by ex- 
. perience, and are indefinable and unique in their specific nature. 
Any attempt to explain them through mediation would end in a 
conflict with experience. If an attempt is made to refute all rela- 
tions as such on the ground that relations would imply further re- 
lations and thus involve a vicious infinite, the reply is that the 
attempt to refute a relation itself involves relation and therefore 
according to the opponent's own supposition stands cancelled. 
A relation stands by itself and does not depend on other relations 
for its existence. 

Eighteenth Objection. Yn refuting the view of the Sankarites that 
self-luminous Brahman cannot have as an object of illumination 
anything that is external to it, Venkata argues that if nescience be 
itself inherent in Brahman from beginningless time, then there 
would be no way for Brahman to extricate itself from its clutches 
and emancipation would be impossible. T'hen the question may be 
asked, whether the avidyà is different from Brahman or not. If it 
be different, then the monism of the Sankara philosophy breaks 
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down; if it be non-different, then also on the one hand Brahman 
could not free itself from it and on the other hand there could be no 
evolution of the avidya which has merged itself in the nature of the 
Brahman, into the various forms of egoism, passions, etc. If this 
avidya be regarded as false and therefore incapable of binding the 
free nature of Brahman, the objection may still be urged that, if 
this falsehood covers the nature of Brahman, how can it regain its 
self-luminosity; and if it cannot do so, that would mean its de- 
struction, for self-luminosity is the very nature of Brahman. If the 
avidya stands as an independent entity and covers the nature of 
Brahman, then it would be difficult to conceive how the existence 
of a real entity can be destroyed by mere knowledge. According to 
Rämānuja’s view, however, knowledge is a quality or a character- 
istic of Brahman by which other things are known by it; experience 
also shows that a knower reveals the objects by his knowledge, and 
thus knowledge is a characteristic quality of the knower by which 
the objects are known. 

Nineteenth Objection. 1n refuting the view of Sankara that 
ignorance or avidya rests in Brahman, Venkata tries to clarify the 
concept of ajfiana. He says that ajfana here cannot mean the 
absolute negation of the capacity of being the knower; for this 
capacity, being the essence of Brahman, cannot be absent. It 
(ajfiana) cannot also mean the ignorance that precedes the rise 
of any cognition, for the Sankarites do not admit knowledge as 
a quality or a characteristic of Brahman; nor can it mean the 
negation of any particular knowledge, for the Brahman-con- 
sciousness is the only consciousness admitted by the Sankarites. 
This ajñāna cannot also be regarded as the absence of knowledge, 
since it is admitted to be a positive entity. The ajfiana which 
can be removed by knowledge must belong to the same knower 
who has the knowledge and must refer to the specific object 
regarding which there was absence of knowledge. Now since 
Brahman is not admitted by the Sankarites to be knower, it is im- 
possible that any ajñāna could be associated with it. The view that 
is held by the members of the Ramanuja school is that the indi- 
vidual knowers possess ignorance in so far as they are ignorant of 
their real nature as self-luminous entities, and in so far as they 
associate themselves with their bodies, their senses, their passions, 
and other prejudices and ideas. When they happen to discover their 
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folly, their ignorance is removed. It is only in this way that it can 
be said to be removed by knowledge. But all this would be im- 
possible in the case of Brahman conceived as pure consciousness. 
According to the view of Ramanuja's school, individual knowers are 
all in their essential natures omniscient; it is the false prejudice and 
passions that cover up this omniscience whereby they appear as 
ordinary knowers who can know things only under specific con- 
ditions. 

Twentieth Objection. Venkata, in refuting the definition of 
immediate intuition (anubhiut:) as that which may be called 
immediate perception without being further capable of being an 
object of awareness (avedyatve sati aparoksa-vyavahara-yogyatvam), 
as given by Citsukhacarya in his Tattva-pradipika, raises certain 
objections against it as follows. It is urged by the Sankarites that 
if the immediate intuition be itself an object of further cognitive 
action, then it loses its status as immediate intuition and may be 
treated as an object like other objects, e.g. a jug. If by the words 
“immediate intuition" it is meant that at the time of its operation 
it is self-expressed and does not stand in need of being revealed by 
another cognition, then this is also admitted by Ramanuja. Further- 
more, this intuition at the time of its self-revelation involves with 
it the revelation of the self of the knower as well. Therefore, so far 
as this meaning of intuition is concerned, the denial of self- 
revelation is out of place. 

The words “immediate intuition" (anubhüti) are supposed to 
have another meaning, viz. that the intuition is not individuated in 
separate individual cognitions as limited by time, space or indi- 
vidual laws. But such an intuition is never experienced, for not 
only do we infer certain cognitions as having taken place in certain 
persons or being absent in them, but we also speak of our own 
cognitions as present in past and future, such as “I know it,” 
“I knew it” and the like, which prove that cognitions are tem- 
porally limited. It may be asked whether this immediate intuition 
reveals Brahman or anything else; if it reveals Brahman, then it 
certainly has an object. If it is supposed that in doing so it simply 
reveals that which has already been self-expressed, even then it will 
be expressive of something though that something stood already 
expressed. This would involve a contradiction between the two 
terms of the thesis avedyatve sati aparoksa-vyavahara-yogyatvam, 
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for, following the arguments given above, though the Brahman 
may be regarded as immediate, yet it has been shown to be capable 
of being made an object of intuition. If on the other alternative this 
intuition expresses something else than Brahman, that would bring 
the opponent to a conclusion not intended by him and contra- 
dictory as well. 

Just as one may say that one knows a jug or a cloth or an orange, 
so one may say that one knows another man’s awareness or one's own. 
In this way an awareness can be the object of another awareness 
just as another object. Again, if one cannot be aware of another 
man’s awareness, the use of language for mental understanding 
should cease. 

If the immediate intuition itself cannot be made an object of 
awareness, that would mean that it is not known at all and conse- 
quently its existence would be chimerical. It cannot be urged that 
chimerical entities are not perceivable because they are chimerical, 
but entities do not become chimerical because they cannot be per- 
ceived, for the concomitance in the former proposition is not con- 
ditional. The Sankarites would not hold that all entities other than 
immediate intuition are chimerical. It may also be held that chi- 
merical entities are not immediate intuition because they are chi- 
merical; but in that case it may also be held that these objects (e.g. 
a jug) are not immediate intuition because of their specific characters 
as jug, etc. The whole point that has to be emphasized here is that 
the ordinary objects are other than immediate intuition, not be- 
cause they can be known but because of their specific characters. 
The reason that an entity cannot be called immediate intuition if it 
can be known is entirely faulty!. 

If, again, Brahman is manifest as only immediate intuition, 
then neither the scriptures nor philosophy can in any way help us 
regarding the nature of Brahman. 

Twenty-first Objection. The Sankarites deny the production of 
individual cognitions. In their view all the various forms of so- 
called cognitions arise through the association of various modes of 
avidya with the self-luminous pure consciousness. In refuting this 
view Venkata urges that the fact that various cognitions arise in 
time is testified by universal experience. If the pure consciousness 
be always present and if individual cognitions are denied, then all 
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objects ought to be manifested simultaneously. If, however, it is 
ascertained that though the pure consciousness is always present 
yet the rise of various cognitions is conditioned by other collocating 
causal circumstances, the reply is that such an infinite number of 
causal conditions conditioning the pure consciousness would be 
against the dictum of the Sankarites themselves, for this would be 
in conflict with their uncompromising monism. Now if, again, it is 
held that the cognitive forms do really modify the nature of pure 
consciousness, then the pure consciousness becomes changeable, 
which is against the thesis of Sankara. If it is held that the forms 
are imposed on pure consciousness as it is and by such impositions 
the specific objects are in their turn illuminated by consciousness, 
then the position is that in order that an object may be illuminated 
such illumination must be mediated by a false imposition on the 
nature of pure consciousness. If the direct illumination of objects 
is impossible, then another imposition might be necessary to 
mediate the other false impositions on the nature of pure conscious- 
ness, and that might require another, and this would result in a 
vicious infinite. If the imposition is not false, then the conscious- 
ness becomes changeable and the old objection would recur. If, 
however, it is urged that the objects are illuminated independent 
of any collocating circumstances and independent of any specific 
contribution from the nature of the pure consciousness, then all 
objects (since they are all related to pure consciousness) might 
simultaneously be revealing. If, again, all cognitions are but false 
impositions on the nature of pure consciousness, then at the time 
of an illusory imposition of a particular cognitiun, say, a jug, no- 
thing else would exist, and this would bring about nihilism. It may 
also be asked, if the Sankarite is prepared to deny the world on 
account of the impossibility of any relation subsisting between it 
and the perceiver, how can he launch himself into an attempt to 
explain the relation of such a world with Brahman? 

On the other hand, the experience of us all testifies to the fact 
that we are aware of cognitions coming into being, staying, passing 
away, and having passed and gone from us; except in the case of 
perceptual experience, there is no difficulty in being aware of past 
and future events; so the objection that the present awareness can- 
not be related to past and future events is invalid. The objection 
that there cannot be awareness of past or future entities because 
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they are not existing now is invalid, for past and future entities also 
exist in their own specific temporal relations. Validity of awareness 
consists in the absence of contradiction and not in the fact of its 
relating to an entity of the present moment, for otherwise an il- 
lusory perception of the present moment would have to be con- 
sidered as valid. Thus, since it is possible to be aware of an aware- 
ness that was not there but which comes into being both by direct 
and immediate acquaintance and by inference, the view of the 
Sankarites denying the origination of individual awareness is in- 
valid. In the view of Ramanuja, knowledge is no doubt admitted 
to be eternal; yet this knowledge is also admitted to have specific 
temporal characters and also specific states. Therefore, so far as 
these characters or states are concerned, origination and cessation 
would be possible under the influence of specific collocative cir- 
cumstances. Again, the objection that since pure consciousness is 
beginningless it cannot suffer changes is invalid, for the Sankarites 
admit avidyà also as beginningless and yet changeable. It may also 
be pointed out in this connection that the so-called contentless 
consciousness is never given in experience. Even the consciousness 
in dreamless sleep or in a swoon is related to the perceiver and 
therefore not absolutely contentless. 

Twenty-second Objection. It is urged by the Sankarites that the 
pure consciousness is unchanging because it is not produced. If, 
however, the word unchanging means that it never ceases to exist, 
it may be pointed out that the Sankarites admit ajñāna to be un- 
produced and yet liable to destruction. Thus there is no reason why 
a thing should not be liable to destruction because it is not pro- 
duced. If it is urged that the destruction of avidyd is itself false, 
then it may be pointed out with the same force that the destruction 
of all things is false. Moreover, since the Sankarites do not admit 
any change to be real, the syllogism adduced by them that an entity 
which is unproduced is not changeable falls to the ground. The dif- 
ference between Sankara's conception of Brahman and that of 
Ràmànuja is that according to the former Brahman is absolutely 
unchangeable and characterless, and according to the latter the 
Brahman is the absolute, containing within it the world and the 
individual beings and all the changes involved in them. It is un- 
changeable only in so far as all the dynamical change rises from 
within and there is nothing else outside it which can affect it. That 
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is, the absolute, though changeable within it, is absolutely self- 
contained and self-sustained, and is entirely unaffected by anything 
outside it. 

Twenty-third Objection. The Sankarites urge that since con- 
sciousness is unproduced it cannot be many, for whatever is many 
is produced, e.g. the jug. If it isa pure consciousness which appears 
as many through the conditioning factors of avidyà, it may be 
asked in this connection whether, if the pure consciousness cannot 
be differentiated from anything else, it may as well be one with the 
body also, which is contrary to Sankara's thesis. If, however, it is 
replied that the so-called difference between the body and the pure 
consciousness is only a false difference, then it would have to be 
admitted and that would militate against the changeless character 
of Brahman as held by the Sankarites. Again, if the real difference 
between the body and the pure consciousness be denied, then it 
may be urged that the proposition following from it is that things 
which in reality differ are produced (e.g. the jug); but according to 
the Sankarites jug, etc., are also not different from Brahman, and 
thus a proposition like the above cannot be quoted in support. 
Moreover, since the avidyà is unproduced, it follows that according 
to the maxim of the Sankarites it would not be different from 
Brahman which, however, the Sankarites would undoubtedly be 
slow to accept. It cannot also be held that an awareness does not 
differ from another awareness on the supposition that different 
awarenesses are but seeming forms imposed upon the same con- 
sciousness, for so long as we speak of difference we speak only of 
apparent difference and of apparent divergent forms; and if the 
apparent divergent forms are admitted, it cannot be said that they 
are not different. Again, it is urged that the same moon appears as 
many through wavy water, so it is the same awareness that appears 
as many, though these are identically one. To this the reply is that 
the analogy is false. The image-moon is not identical with the moon, 
so the appearances are not identical with awareness. If it is said 
that all image-moons are false, then on the same analogy all aware- 
nesses may be false and then if only one consciousness be true as a 
ground of all awarenesses then all awarenesses may be said to be 
equally true or equally false. Again, as to the view that the prin- 
ciple of consciousness as such does not differ from individual 
cognitions, such a position is untenable, because the Rámànujists 
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do not admit the existence of an abstract principle of consciousness ; 
with them all cognitions are specific and individual. It may be 
pointed out in this connection that according to the Ramanujists 
consciousness exists in the individuals as eternal qualities, i.e. it 
may suffer modification according to conditions and circum- 
stances. 

Twenty-fourth Objection. In objecting to the unqualified cha- 
racter of pure consciousness Venkata says that to be unqualified is 
also a qualification. It differs from other qualities only in being 
negative. Negative qualifications ought to be deemed as objection- 
able as the positive ones. Again, Brahman is admitted by the 
Sankarites to be absolute and unchangeable, and these are quali- 
fications. If it is replied that these qualifications are also false, then 
their opposite qualifications would hold good, viz. Brahman would 
be admitted as changeable. Again, it may be asked how this un- 
qualified character of Brahman is established. If it is not esta- 
blished by reason, the assumption is invalid; if it is established by 
reason, then that reason must exist in Brahman and it will be quali- 
fied by it (the reason). 

Twenty-fifth Objection. Venkata denies the assumption of the 
Sankarites that consciousness is the self because it reveals it to 
itself on the ground that if whatever reveals it to itself or whatever 
stands self-revealed is to be called the self, then pleasure and pain 
also should be identical with the self, for these are self-revealed. 
Venkata further urges that the revelation of knowledge is not abso- 
lutely unconditional because revelation is made to the perceiver’s 
self and not to anything and everything, a fact which shows that it 
is conditioned by the self. It may also be pointed out that the re- 
velation of knowledge is not made to itself but to the self on one 
hand and to the objects on the other in the sense that they form 
constituents of knowledge. Again, it is testified by universal ex- 
perience that consciousness is different from the self. It may also 
be asked whether, if consciousness be identical with the self, this 
consciousness is unchangeable or changeable. Would later recog- 
nition be impossible? In the former alternative it may further be 
asked whether this unchanging consciousness has any support or 
not; if not, how can it stand unsupported? If it has a support, then 
that support may well be taken as the knower, as is done by the 
RamAnujists. It may also be pointed out here that knowledge being 
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a character or a quality cannot be identified with that (viz. the self) 
which possesses that character. 

Twenty-sixth Objection. The Sankarites assert that the self is 
pure consciousness. Therefore the perception of self as “I” is 
false, and therefore this notion of “ I” is obsolete both in dreamless 
sleep and emancipation. To this Venkata’s reply is that if the notion 
of “I” is obsolete in dreamless sleep, then the continuity of self- 
consciousness is impossible. It is no doubt true that in dreamless 
sleep the notion of the self as “I” is not then manifestly ex- 
perienced, but it 1s not on that account non-existent at the time, for 
the continuity of the self as “I” is necessarily implied in the fact 
that it is experienced both before the dreamless sleep and after it. 
Since it is manifestly experienced both before and after the dream- 
less sleep, it must be abiding even at the time of the sleep. And 
this self-consciousness itself refers to the past and the present as 
a continuity. If this ego-notion was annihilated during the dream- 
less sleep, then the continuity of experience could not be explained 
(madhye c@ hama-rtha-bhave samskara-dhara-bhavat, pratisandhana- 
bhava-prasangas ca). Yt is a patent fact that in the absence of the 
knower neither ignorance nor knowledge can exist. It cannot also 
be said that the continuity of experience is transmitted to pure 
consciousness or avidyd during the dreamless sleep; for the pure 
consciousness cannot be a repository of experiences, and if avidya 
is the repository it would be the knower, which is impossible; and 
the fact of recognition would be unexplainable, for the experience 
associated with avidya cannot be remembered by the entity to 
which the ego-notion refers. Moreover, the experience of a man 
rising from sleep who feels '* I slept happily so long” indicates that 
the entity referred to by the ego-notion was also experienced during 
the sleep. Even the experience referring to the state in dreamless 
sleep as “I slept so soundly that I even did not know myself" also 
indicates that the self was experienced at that time as being ignorant 
of its specific bodily and other spatial and temporal relations. It 
cannot be contended that the entity denoted by the ego-notion 
cannot abide even in emancipation, for if there was no entity in 
emancipation no one would attempt to attain to this stage. The 
existence of pure qualityless consciousness at the time.of emancipa- 
tion would mean the annihilation of the self, and no one would ever 
be interested in his own self-destruction. Moreover, if the entity 
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denoted by the ego-notion is not a real entity, then the view (often 
put forward by the Sankarites) that the entity denoted by the ego- 
notion is often falsely identified with the body or the senses would 
be meaningless. If the illusion be due to a false imposition of 
false appearances, such as the body or the senses, on the pure con- 
sciousness, then that cannot be called the delusion of the ego- 
entity as the body and the senses. It cannot also be said that in the 
experience of the self as “I” there are two parts, the pure con- 
sciousness which is eternal and real and the egohood which is a 
mere false appearance. For if it is so in the ego-experience it might 
also be so in other experiences as objectivity as this or that. More- 
over, if this is so, what is there to distinguish the specific experience 
as subjectivity from the experience as objectivity? What is it that 
constitutes the special feature of subjectivity? Thus it may be con- 
fidently stated that the ego-entity is the real nature of the self. 
Twenty-seventh Objection. It is urged by the Sankarites that the 
notion of the self as the knower is false because the ultimate reality, 
being the self-luminous Brahman, is absolutely unchangeable. The 
attribution of the characteristic of being a knower would be incom- 
patible with this nature. To this it may be replied that if the fact 
of being a knower is regarded as a changeable character, then being 
or self-luminosity would also be a character, and they also would be 
incompatible with this nature. The change of the states of knowledge 
does not in any way affect the unchangeable nature of the self, for 
the self is not changed along with the change of the cognitions. 
Twenty-eighth Objection. It is well known that the Sankarites 
conceive of pure consciousness which is regarded as the witness 
(sáksin), as it were, of all appearances and forms that are presented 
to it, and it is through its function as such a witness that these are 
revealed. It is through this sáksz-consciousness that the continuity 
of consciousness is maintained, and during dreamless sleep the 
blissfulness that is experienced is also made apparent to this saksi- 
consciousness. The Rámànujists deny this saks7-consciousness be- 
cause it is unnecessary for them; its purpose is served by the func- 
tions of a knower whose consciousness is regarded as continuous in 
the waking state, in dreams, and also in dreamless sleep. Venkata 
urges that the manifestation of blissfulness which is one with pure 
consciousness is implied by the very nature of pure consciousness 
as self-revealed. It may also be pointed out that the sensuous 
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pleasures cannot be manifested during dreamless sleep; if this is so, 
why should a saksi-consciousness be admitted for explaining the 
experience of blissfulness during dreamless sleep? Since Brahman 
is not admitted to be a real knower, the conception of sakszn is not 
the same as that of a knower. It cannot also be a mere revelation; 
for if it be a revelation of itself as Bralunan, then the mediation of 
the function of saksi-consciousness is unnecessary, and if it be of 
avidyà, then through its association Brahman would be false. It 
cannot be that the functioning of the sa@ksz-consciousness is one 
with the nature of Brahman, and yet that partakes of the nature of 
avidyà; for it cannot both be identical with Brahman and the avidya. 
If the functioning of the saksz-consciousness be false, a number of 
other saksins is to be admitted, leading to a vicious infinite. Thus in 
whatsoever way one may try to conceive of the sáksz-consciousness, 
one fails to reconcile it either with reason or with experience. 

Twenty-ninth and thirtieth Objections. Venkata urges that the 
Sankarites are wrong in asserting that scriptural testimony is 
superior in validity to perceptual experience. As a matter of fact, 
scriptural knowledge is not possible without perceptual experience. 
Therefore scriptures are to be interpreted in such a way that they 
do not come into conflict with the testimony of perceptual know- 
ledge. Therefore, since the perception proves to us the reality of 
the many around us, the scriptural interpretation that would try 
to convince us of their falsity is certainly invalid. The Sankarites 
further urge and adduce many false illustrations to prove the pos- 
sibility of attaining right knowledge through false means (e.g. the 
fear that arises from the perception of false snakes, representations 
of things that are made by letters, and the combinations of letters 
which are combinations of lines), But Venkata’s reply to it is that 
in all those cases where falsehood is supposed to lead us to truth it 
is not through falsehood that we come to truth but from one right 
knowledge to another. It is because the lines stand as true symbols 
for certain things that they are represented by them, and it is not 
possible to adduce any illustration in which falsehood may be sup- 
posed to lead us to truth. If, therefore, scriptures are false (in the 
ultimate sense) as Sankarites would say, it would be impossible for 
them to lead us to the true Brahma-knowledge. 

Thirty-first Objection. The view of the Sankarites that the 
emancipation may be attained by right knowledge even in this life 
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before death, called by them Jivanmukti or emancipation in life, is 
denied by the Ramanujists, who hold that emancipation cannot be 
attained by right knowledge but by right actions and right feelings 
associated with right knowledge, and consequently emancipation 
is the result. Real separation of the association of the worldly 
things from the self can only come about after the body ceases to 
exist. Venkata points out that, so long as the body remains, per- 
ception of the ultimate truth as one is impossible, for such a person 
is bound to be aware of the existence of the body and its manifold 
relations. If it be said that though the body persists yet it may be 
regarded as absolutely false or non-existent, then that would 
amount to one's being without any body and the distinction of 
emancipation in life and emancipation in death would be im- 
possible. 

Thirty-second Objection. The Sankarites assert that ajfidna or 
ignorance, though opposed to knowledge, is a positive entity as it 
is revealed as such by perception, inference and scriptural testi- 
mony. Venkata, in refusing this, says that if ajñāna be regarded as 
opposed to knowledge, it can only be so if it negates knowledge, 
i.e. if it be of the nature of negation. Such a negation must then 
obviously refer to a content of knowledge; and if this be admitted 
then the content of knowledge must have been known, for other- 
wise the negation cannot refer to it. To this the Sankarites are sup- 
posed to say that the negation of knowledge and the content to 
which it refers are two independent entities such that the experience 
of the negation of knowledge does not necessarily imply that the 
content should be known. Therefore it is wrong to say that the 
negation of knowledge is a contradiction in terms. To this the 
obvious reply is that as in the case of a negation, where the presence 
of the object of negation contradicts a negation, so when there is a 
negation of all contents of knowledge the presence of any content 
necessarily contradicts it. So the experience that “I do not know 
anything” would be contradicted by any knowledge whatsoever. 
If it is urged that a negation of knowledge and its experience may 
be at two different moments so that the experience and the negation 
may not be contradictory, the reply is that perceptual experience 
always grasps things which are existent at the present time. 
Though in the case of the supposed perception of ajfiána during 
dreamless sleep the experience of ajfiána may be supposed to be 
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known by inference, and in cases of such perception as “I am 
ignorant,” “I do not know myself or anything else,” there is ob- 
viously perceptual experience of ajfizna. It is, therefore, impossible 
that “I” should perceive and be at the same time ignorant. 
Perception of ignorance would thus be absurd. Again, the ex- 
perience of a negation necessarily must refer to a locus, and this 
implies that there is a knowledge of the locus and that this would 
contradict the experience of a universal negation which is devoid 
of all knowledge. It may, however, be urged that the perception of 
ignorance is not the experience of a negation, but that of a positive 
entity, and so the objections brought forward in the above contro- 
versy would not apply to it. 

To this the reply is that the admission of a positive category 
called ajñāna which is directly experienced in perception may im- 
ply that it is of an entity which is opposed to knowledge; for the 
negative particle ‘‘a”-in "ajfiàna" is used either in the sense of 
absence or negation. If it does so, it may well be urged that ex- 
perience of opposition implies two terms, that which opposes and 
that to which there is an opposition. Thus, the experience of 
ajfiana would involve the experience of knowledge also, and, there- 
fore, when the opposite of ajfíána shines forth, how can aj£íana be 
‘perceived? It is clear, therefore, that no advantage is gained by 
regarding ajfidna as a positive entity instead of a mere negation. 
The conception of a positive ajñāna cannot serve any new purpose 
which is not equally attainable by the conception of it as negation 
of knowledge. If a positive entity is regarded as able to circum- 
scribe or limit the scope of manifestation of Brahman, a negation 
also may do the same. The Sankarites themselves admit that know- 
ledge shines by driving away the ignorance which constituted the 
negation-precedent-to the production of (praga-bhava) knowledge, 
and thus in a way they admit that ajfiana is of the nature of nega- 
tion. The supposed experience of dullness (mugdho' smi) involves in 
it the notion of an opposition. The mere fact that the word “dull” 
(mugdha) has no negative particle in it does not mean that it has no 
negative sense. Thus, a positive ignorance cannot be testified by 
perception. 

It has been suggested that the existence of ajfiana may be proved 
by inference on the supposition that if light manifests itself by 
driving away darkness, so knowledge must shine by driving away 
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positive ignorance. Now inference is a mode of knowledge and as 
such it must drive away some ignorance which was hiding its 
operation. Since this ajñāna could not manifest itself, it must im- 
ply some other ajñāna which was hiding it, and without driving 
which it could not manifest itself, and there would thus be infinite 
regress. If the ajidna be regarded as hiding, then the inference may 
as well be regarded as destroying the ignorance directly. Whenever 
a knowledge illuminates some contents, it may be regarded as dis- 
pelling the ignorance regarding it. The scriptural texts also do not 
support the conception of a positive ajñāna. Thus, the concept of a 
positive ajñāna is wholly illegitimate. 

Fortieth Objection. The supposition that the ajsiana rests in the 
individual jivas and not Brahman is also false. If the ajñāna is sup- 
posed to rest in the individual in its own real essence (i.e. as Brah- 
man), then the ajñāna would virtually rest in Brahman. If it is sup- 
posed that ajfiana rests in the individual jivas, not in their natural 
state but in their ordinarily supposed nature as suffering rebirth, 
etc., then this amounts to saying that the ajfiana is associated with 
the material stuff and as such can never be removed; for the 
material limitations of an individual can never have a desire to re- 
move the ajfiána, nor has it the power to destroy it. Again, it may 
be asked whether the ajñāna that constitutes the difference of in- 
dividual jivas is one or many in different cases. In the former case 
in the emancipation of one, ajñāna would be removed and all would 
be emancipated. In the second case it is difficult to determine 
whether avidyā comes first or the difference between individual 
jivas, and there would thus be anyonya-éraya, for the Sankarites 
do not admit the reality of difference between jivas. In the theory 
that ajfidna is associated with Brahman, the difference between 
jivas being false, there is no necessity to admit the diversity of 
ajfiána according to the diversity of jivas. In any case, whether real 
or fictitious, avidyà cannot explain the diversity of the jivas. Again, 
if the ajñānas which are supposed to produce the diversity of the 
jivas be supposed to exist in the Brahman, then Brahman cannot 
be known. In the view that these ajfiánas exist in the jivas, the old 
difficulty comes in as to whether the difference of avidyas is primary 
or whether that of the jivas is primary. If the difficulty is intended 
to be solved by suggesting that the regression is not vicious as in 
the case of the seed and the shoot, then it may be pointed out that 
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in the supposition that the ajñānas which produce difference in 
jivas have these as their support then there is no scope for such a 
regression. The seed that produces the shoot does not produce it- 
self. If it is suggested that the avidyd of the previous sivas produces 
the later sivas, then the jivas would be destructible. Thus, from 
whichever way we may try to support the view that the avidyà rests 
in individual jivas we meet with unmitigated failure. 

Forty-first Objection. It is said that the defect of avidya belongs 
to Brahman. If this defect of avidyà is something different from 
Brahman, then that virtually amounts to the admission of dualism; 
if it is not different from Brahman, then Brahman itself becomes 
responsible for all errors and illusions which are supposed to be due 
to avidya, and Brahman being eternal all errors and illusions are 
bound to be eternal. If it is said that the errors and illusions are 
produced when Brahman is associated with some other accessory 
cause, then about this also the old question may be raised as to 
whether the accessory cause or causes are different or not different 
from Brahman and whether real or not. Again, such an accessory 
cause cannot be of the nature of a negation-precedent-to the pro- 
duction of the true knowledge of the identity of the self and the 
Brahman; for then the doctrine of a positive ignorance propounded 
by the Sankarites would be wholly unnecessary and uncalled for. 
Further, such a negation cannot be identical with Brahman, for 
then with true knowledge and with the destruction of ignorance 
Brahman itself would cease. Again, since everything else outside 
Brahman is false, if there is any such entity that obstructs the light 
of Brahman or distorts it (if the distortion is in any sense real), then 
that entity would also he Brahman; and Brahman being eternal that 
distortion would also be eternal. If the defect which acts as an ob- 
structive agent be regarded as unreal and beginningless, then also 
it must depend on some cause and this will lead to an infinite re- 
gress; if it does not depend upon any cause, then it would be like 
Brahman which shines forth by itself without depending on any 
defect, which is absurd. If it is supposed that this defect constructs 
itself as well as others, then the world-creation would manifest 
itself without depending upon any other defect. If it is said that 
there is no impropriety in admitting the defect as constructing 
itself, just as an illusion is the same as the construction, i.e. is made 
by it, then the Sankarites would be contradicting their own views; 
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for they certainly do admit the beginningless world-creation to be 
due to the operation of defects. If the avidya is not itself an illusory 
imposition, then it will be either true or chimerical. If it is regarded 
as both an illusory construction and a product, then it would not be 
beginningless. If it has a beginning, then it cannot be distinguished 
from the world-appearance. If illusion and its construction be re- 
garded as identical, then also the old difficulty of the avidya gener- 
ating itself through its own construction would remain the same. 
Again, if the avidyà appears to Brahman without the aid of any 
accessory defect, then it will do so eternally. If it is urged that, 
when the avidyà ceases, its manifestation would also cease, then 
also there is a difficulty which is suggested by the theory of the 
Sankarites themselves; for we know that in their theory there is no 
difference between the illumination and that which is illuminated 
and that there is no causal operation between them. 'T'hat which is 
being illuminated cannot be separated from the principle of 
illumination. 

If it is urged that the avidya is manifested so long as there is no 
dawning of true knowledge, then may it not be said that the 
negation-precedent-to the rise of true knowledge is the cause of 
world-appearance and that the admission of avidyd is unnecessary? 
If it is said that the negation cannot be regarded as the cause of the 
very varied production of woild-appearances, then it can be urged 
with as much force that the position may also be regarded as 
capable of producing the manifold world-appearance. If it is held 
that positive defects in the eye often produce many illusory ap- 
pearances, then it may also be urged on the other side that the non- 
observation of distinctions and differences is also often capable of 
producing many illusory appearances. If it is urged that negation 
is not limited by time and is therefore incapable of producing the 
diverse kinds of world-appearances under different conditions of 
time, and that it is for that reason that it is better to admit positive 
ignorance, then also it may be asked with as much force how such 
a beginningless ignorance unconditioned by any temporal character 
can continue to produce the diverse world-appearance conditioned 
in time till the dawning of true knowledge. If in answer to this it is 
said that such is the nature and character of avidyd, then it may well 
be asked what is the harm in admitting such a nature or character 
of “negation.” This, at least, saves us from admitting a strange and 
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uncalled for hypothesis of positive ignorance. It may be urged that 
negation is homogeneous and formless and as such it cannot under- 
go transformations of character, while avidyd, being a positive stuff, 
can pass through a series of transformations of character (vivarta- 
parampara). In this connection it may be urged that the nature of 
avidyà is nothing but this succession of transformations of cha- 
racter; if it is so, then since it is the nature of avidyd to have a suc- 
cession of diverse kinds of transformations, there may be all kinds 
of illusions at all times. It cannot also be regarded as an effect of 
transformation of character, for the avidyá is supposed to produce 
such effects. If it is urged that avidyd is a distinct entity by itself, 
different from the appearance of its character that is perceived, then 
also the old question would recur regarding the reality or unreality 
of it. The former supposition would be an admission of dualism; 
the latter supposition, that is, if it is false, the succession of it as 
various appearances conditioned by diverse kinds of time and space 
would presuppose such other previous presuppositions ad :n- 
finitum. If it is held that there is no logical defect in supposing that 
the previous sets of transformations determine the later sets in an 
unending series, it is still not necessary to admit avidyà in order to 
explain such a situation. For it may well be supposed that the 
different transformations arise in Brahman without depending 
upon any extraneous cause. The objection that such a supposition 
that Brahman is continually undergoing such diverse transforma- 
tions of character (real or unreal) would inevitably lead to the con- 
clusion that there is no Brahman beyond such transformations is 
invalid; for our perceptual experience shows that the transfor- 
matory change of a lump of clay does not invalidate its being. In 
such a view Brahman may be regarded as the ground of all illusory 
appearances. On the other hand, it is only on the assumption of 
false avidyà that one cannot legitimately affirm the existence of a 
basis, for the basis of falsehood would itself be false. Therefore, if 
Brahman be regarded as its basis, then it would itself be false and 
would land.us in nihilism. 

Again, it may well be asked whether avidyā shines by itself or 
not. If it does not, it becomes chimerical; if it does, then it may 
again be asked whether this shining is of the nature of avidyà or 
not. If it is, then it would be as self-shining as Brahman and there 
would be no difference between them. Again, if the shining cha- 
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racter of avidyd belongs to Brahman, the Brahman being eternal, 
there would never be a time when avidyá would not shine. The 
shiningness cannot also be regarded as a character of either Brah- 
man or the avidyà, for none of them is regarded as being a knower 
of it. If it is urged that the character as the knower is the result of 
an illusory imposition, then the objection is that the meaning of 
such an imposition is unintelligible unless the conception of avidya 
is clarified. The character as knower is possible only on the sup- 
position of an illusory imposition, and on the above supposition the 
illusory imposition becomes possible on the supposition of the 
knower. If it is due to Brahman, then Brahman, being eternal, the 
illusory impositions would also be eternal. If it be without any 
reason, then the entire world-illusion would be without any cause. 

Again, any conception regarding the support of avidyà is un- 
intelligible. If it has no support, it must be either independent like 
Brahman or be like chimerical entities. If it has a support and if 
that support be of the nature of Brahman, then it is difficult to con- 
ceive how the eternally pure Brahman can be the support of the 
impure avidyà which is naturally opposed to it. If the solution is 
to be found in the supposition that the impure avidyà is false, then 
it, may well be urged that if it is false there is no meaning in the 
effort to make it cease. If it is said in reply that though it is non- 
existent yet there is an appearance of it, and the effort is made to 
make that appearance cease, then also the reply is that the appear- 
ance is also as false as itself. If it is admitted that though false it 
can yet injure one's interest, then its falsehood would be only in 
name, for its effects are virtually admitted to be real. If Brahman 
in its limited or conditioned aspect be regarded as the support of 
avidyà, then since such a limitation must be through some other 
avidyà this would merely bring us into confusion. If it is held that 
avidyà has for its support an entity quite different from Brahman 
conditioned or unconditioned, then the view that Brahman is the 
support of avidyà has to be given up, and there would be other dif- 
ficulties regarding the discovery of another support of this support. 
If it be said that like Brahman avidyà is its own support but Brah- 
man is not its own support, then the support of avidyd would have no 
other support. If it is said that the support can be explained on the 
basis of conditions, then also it would be difficult to imagine how a 
condition of the nature of a receptacle (adhara-karo-padhi) can itself 
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be without any support. If further supports are conceived, then there 
would be a vicious infinite. Again, if it is held that what is false does 
not require any support, then it may be urged that according to the 
Sankarites the support is regarded as the basis on which the illusion 
occurs, and even the jug is regarded as an illusion on the ground. 
Moreover, this false experience of avidyà is not any of the illusory 
or limited perceptions, such as ego-experience or the experience of 
other mental states; for these are regarded as the effects of avidyà. 
If they are not so, then they must be due to some other defects, and 
these to other ones, and so there would be a vicious infinite. If it is 
held that avidya is nothing different from its experience, then since 
all experience is of the nature of Brahman, Brahman itself would be 
false. Again, if the avidyá manifests itself as Brahman by hiding its 
(Brahman) nature, then all pure revelation being hidden and lost, 
avidyà itself, which is manifested by it, would also be naturally lost. 
lf it be manifested as Brahman and its own nature be hidden, then 
Brahman alone being manifested there would be no question of 
bondage. It is obvious that it cannot manifest itself both as avidya 
and as Brahman, for that would be self-contradictory, since know- 
ledge always dispels ignorance. If it is held that just as a mirror 
reflects an image in which the character of the mirror and the real 
face is hidden, so avidyá may manifest itself and hide both itself 
and the Brahman. To this the reply is that in all cases of illusions of 
identity (tadatmya-dhyasa) the non-observation of the difference is 
the cause of the error. The cause of the illusion of the face and the 
mirror is the non-observation of the fact that the face is away from 
the mirror. But Brahman and avidyà are neither located in a 
proximate space so that it is possible to compare their illusion of 
identity by the illustration of other illusions which depend upon 
such proximity. If it is said of avidya, not being a substance, that 
all criticism that applies to real and existent entities would be in- 
applicable to it, then such a doctrine would be almost like nihilism, 
for all criticisms against nihilism are accepted by nihilists as not 
invalidating their doctrine. 

Forty-second Objection. It is held by the Sankarites that avidya 
and māyā are two distinct conceptions. Mdayd is supposed to be 
that by which others are deluded, and avidyà is supposed to be that 
which deludes one's self. The word mayd is used in various senses 
but none of these seems to satisfy the usage of the word in Sankarite 
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manner. If it is supposed that the word maya, of which Brahman is 
supposed to be the support, has this peculiarity that it manifests its 
various forms to others as well as deludes them, then it is hard to 
distinguish it from the conception of avidya. If it is held that the 
word avidyd is restricted to mean the agent that causes false per- 
ceptions as in the case of conch-shell-silver, then maya may also 
be called avidya, for it also causes the false world-appearance to be 
perceived. There is no reason why the cause of the false perception 
of the conch-shell-silver should be called avzZya and not those re- 
latively true cognitions which contradict such illusory perceptions. 
Isvara also may be said to be suffering from avidyā, for since He is 
omniscient He has the knowledge of all individual selves of which 
falsehood is a constituent. If God has no knowledge of illusions, 
He would not be omniscient. It is wrong also to suppose that maya 
is that which manifests everything else except Brahman in its 
nature as false; for if the Brahman knows the world-appearance as 
false without being under an illusion, it would still be hard to re- 
pudiate the ignorance of Brahman. If Brahman knows all things 
as the illusions of others, then He must know the others and as such 
their constituent illusions, and this would mean that Brahman is 
itself subject to avzdya. It is difficult also to conceive how one can 
have any cognition of falsehood without being under illusion, for 
falsehood is not mere non-existence but the appearance of an entity 
where it does not exist. If Brahman sees other people only under 
illusions, that does not mean that Brahman deludes others by His 
maya. There may be a magician who would try to show his magic 
by mere false tricks. If the Brahman tried to show His magic 
by mere false reflections, He would indeed be mad. It may be 
supposed that the difference between avidya and maya is that 
avidya, by producing illusory experiences, hurts the real interests 
of the perceiving selves, yet the Brahman Who perceives these 
illusory selves and their experiences does so through the agency of 
maya which does not injure His interest. To this the reply is that if 
maya does not injure anybody’s interest, it cannot be called a de- 
fect. It may be objected that defects have no connection with 
harmful or beneficial effects but they have a relation only to truth 
and error. Such a view cannot be accepted, for truth and error 
have a pragmatic value and all that is erroneous hurts one’s in- 
terests; if it were not so, nobody would be anxious to remove them. 
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If it is argued that māyā is not a defect of Brahman but a quality, 
then it may be said that if it were so then no one would be anxious 
to remove it. If, again, māyā were a quality of Brahman and 
served the purpose of such a mighty person, how could the poor 
individual selves dare it? And if they could, they would be able 
to injure the practical interests of an Omnipotent Being, for maya 
being a quality would certainly be of great use to Him. Mäyā can- 
not be destroyed by itself without any cause, for that would land 
us in the doctrine of momentariness. If the màyà were eternal and 
real, that would be an admission of dualism. If maya be regarded 
as being included in Brahman, then Brahman, being only self- 
manifesting, and maya being included within it would not have the 
power of producing the world-delusions which it is supposed to 
produce. Again, maya being eternal cannot also be false. Again, if 
the manifestation of maya from Brahman be regarded as real, then 
the ignorance of Brahman becomes also real; if it is a false mani- 
festation from Brahman, then it would be meaningless to suppose 
that Brahman should be using the m@ya as an instrument of play. 
It is absurd to suppose that Brahman would be playing with false 
reflected images, like a child. Again, if the jivas and Brahman be 
identical, then it is unreasonable to suppose that the ignorance of 
the jivas would not imply the ignorance of Brahman. If, again, the 
jivas and the Brahman be really different, then how can there be 
any emancipation by the knowledge of their identity? So the con- 
ception of a màyà and an avidyà different from it is wholly incom- 
prehensible. 

Forty-third Objection. It is held by the Sankarites that a know- 
ledge of monistic identity produces emancipation. Now such a 
knowledge cannot be different from the Brahma-knowledge; for if 
it is a contentless entity, then it would be no knowledge, since the 
Sankarites hold that knowledge can only be a mental state associ- 
ated with a content (vriti-rüpam hi jfüünam savisayam eva iti 
bhavatam api siddhantah). It cannot also be identical with Brahma- 
knowledge, for if such a knowledge can produce emancipation the 
pure Brahma-knowledge would have done the same. It may be held 
that in the case of the illusion of conch-shell-silver, when there is 
a true shining regarding the nature of the “this” in its own cha~ 
racter, then that is equivalent to the contradiction of the illusory 
appearance of silver, and the manifestation of identity showing the 
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real nature of Brahman may be regarded as contradictory to world- 
illusion. To this the reply is that there is no identity between the 
existence of the “this” as conch-shell and its appearance as silver. 
Thus, one knowledge may contradict the other, but in the case 
under review there is no new element in the notion of the identity 
which was not already present in the Brahma-knowledge itself. If 
the notion of identity be regarded as a contentful knowledge, then 
it would be different from the Brahma-knowledge, and being itself 
false it could not remove the error. The case where a thing known 
is again recognized is also not a proper instance for supporting the 
Sankarite position, for here also the knowledge of recognition is not 
the same as the knowledge of original acquaintance, whereas the 
notion of identity is supposed tc be the same as the Brahma- 
knowledge. Again, if it is supposed that a mental state of a par- 
ticular content removes the illusions and produces Brahma-know- 
ledge, then the illusions would be real entities since they were 
capable of being destroyed like other entities. 

If it is held that the notion of identity has a reference to 
Brahman as limited by avidyà, then that will be like the manifesta- 
tion of the illusory world-creations through the sa@kst-consciousness, 
and such a manifestation would not remove errors. 

Again, it may be asked whether the knowledge that produces 
the notion that all else excepting Brahman is false can itself be re- 
garded as constituting falsehood, for that would be self-contra- 
dictory. If the notion of the falsehood of the world-appearance be 
itself regarded as false, then the world would have to be regarded 
as real. If it is urged that as in the supposition of the death of a 
barren woman's son both the barren woman's son and his death are 
false, so here also both the world and its falsehood may be equally 
false. But it may be replied that in the instance put forward the 
falsehood of the barren woman's son and that of his death are not 
both false. Again, if the falsehood of the world-appearance were 
real, then that would imply dualism. 

Again, if inferences led to the contradiction of world-appear- 
ance, then there would be no reason to suppose that the contradic- 
tion of the world-appearance would be possible only through 
listening to the Vedántic texts of identity. If the contradiction of 
world-appearance is produced by Brahman itself, then Brahman 
being eternal there would be no world-illusion. Again, Brahman 
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has been regarded as helping the process of world-illusion in its 
own pure nature for otherwise there would have been no illusion 
at all. It is a curious doctrine that though Brahman in its pure 
nature helps illusion, yet, in its impure nature, as the scriptural 
texts or the knowledge arising out of them, it would remove it. So 
in whichever way we may think of the possibility of a removal of 
ajfiana we are brought into confusion. 

Forty-fourth Objection. 'The conception of the cessation of the 
avidyà is also illegitimate. For the question that arises in this con- 
nection is whether the cessation of avidyà is itself real or unreal. 
If it is unreal, then the hope that the aeidyà is rooted out with such 
a cessation is baffled, for the cessation itself is a manifestation of 
avidya. It cannot be said that the cessation of avidyā has as its 
ground a real entity, the atman, for then the atman will have to be 
admitted as suffering change. And if in any way the cessation of 
avidyà is to be regarded as having a true cause as its support, then 
the cessation being real there would be dualism. If it is regarded 
as an illusion, and there is no defect behind it, then the assumption 
of avidya as a defect for explaining the world-illusion would be 
unnecessary. If it is without any further ground like avidya and 
Brahman, then there is no meaning in associating avidyà with it. 
There is also no reason why, even after the cessation of avidya, it 
may not rise up again into appearance. If it is suggested that the 
function of the cessation of avidyà is to show that everything else 
except Brahman is false and as soon as this function is fulfilled the 
cessation of avidyà also ceases to exist, then also another difficulty 
has to be faced. For if the cessation of avidya itself ceases to exist, 
then that would mean that there is a cessation of cessation which 
means that avidyà is again rehabilitated. It may be urged that 
when a jug is produced it means the destruction of the negation- 
precedent-to-production (praga-bhava), and when this jug is again 
destroyed it does not mean that the negation-precedent again rises 
into being; so it may be in this case also. To this the reply is that 
the two cases are different, for in the above case the negation of one 
negation is through a positive entity, whereas there is nothing to 
negate the cessation of avidyd; so in this case the negation would be 
a logical negation leading to a position of the entity negated, the 
avidyā. Y it is said that there is the Brahman which negates the 
cessation of avidyā, then the difficulty would be that Brahman, the 
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negation of both avidyá and its cessation, being eternal, there ought 
to be no illusory world-creation at any time. 

If the cessation of avidya is not itself of illusory nature and if it 
is regarded as included in the being of Brahman, then Brahman 
being beginningless the avidya should be regarded as having always 
remained arrested. It cannot be said that the existence of Brahman 
is itself the cessation of ajriana, for then it would be impossible to 
connect the cessation of avidyd with the realization of the nature of 
Brahman as cause and effect. 

If it is suggested that a mental state reflecting the nature of 
Brahman represents the cessation of ajñāna of Brahman and that 
this mental state may be removed by other causes, then the reply 
is that this would mean that such a mental state is illusory; and this 
implies that the cessation of avidyd is illusory. The criticism of such 
a view is given above. The cessation of avidyd is not real, being out- 
side Brahman; neither real, something different from real, and 
unreal, for that could not lead to a real cessation. So ultimately it 
must be neither unreal nor something different from any of the 
above entities, for the cessation of positive and negative entities 
only are of the nature of real and unreal. Ajfiana is something dif- 
ferent from real and unreal; its cessation is valid, being amenable 
to proofs. So the cessation has to be admitted as being something 
unique and different from all existent and non-existent entities. 
In reply it may be said that if the ajñāna is admitted to be like-a- 
non-existent entity (asativa), then in both the two meanings of 
negation, that is, in the view that negation is but the other name of 
position and that negation is a separate category in itself, the ad- 
mission of avidyā would involve dualism. If it is regarded as some- 
thing chimerical, it could never show itself, and such a chimerical 
entity would have no opposition to the world-cycle. So the cessa- 
tion of avidyà cannot lead to emancipation. Again, if the cessation 
of avidyá is non-existent, that would imply the existence of avidya. 
The cessation of avidya is not like the destruction of a jug which 
has a real existence, so that though it may appear like a non-being, 
yet the jug may be regarded as a positive entity. The destruction of 
avidyà is not of that nature, for it has no definite form. If itis held 
that the cessation of avidyà is of the fifth type, that is, different from 
existent, non-existent, existent-and-non-existent and different- 
from-existent-and-non-existent, then this is virtually the admission 
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of the madhyamika doctrine of indescribability of all phenomena, 
for it also describes the world-phenomena as being of the fifth 
type. There is also really no way in which such an absolutely unique 
and indefinable category can be related to anything else. 
Forty-fifth Objection. It is argued by the Sankarites that the 
scriptural texts cannot signify Brahman, which is devoid of all and 
every specific quality. To this Venkata replies that Brahman is en- 
dowed with all specific qualities and, therefore, it is quite legitimate 
that texts should signify it. It is wrong also to suppose that 
Brahman, being self-luminous, cannot be manifested by words, for 
it has been shown by the Ràmanuja school that even the self- 
luminous can be the object of further awareness. Brahman is also 
sometimes described by the Sankarites as the state of being quality- 
less, but is itself a quality since it is used adjcctively to Brahman. 
Moreover, if Brahman could not be signified by the scriptural 
texts, the texts themselves would be meaningless. It is wrong also 
to suppose that the scriptural words refer to Brahman only in a 
secondary manner, just as one may point to a tree-top in order to 
show that the moon is visible (fa&hà-candra-darsana); for whatever 
be the method, Brahman is indicated by the texts. Even a state of 
non-conceptual meditation (asamprajsiata-samadhi) is not absolutely 
unpredicable. In that state one cannot apply the concepts or words. 
If Brahman is absolutely without any character, it cannot be ad- 
mitted that it should be implied or signified in a remote manner 
(laksya) by the scriptures. The passages which say that Brahman is 
beyond word (yato vàco nivartante) indicate only that the qualities 
of Brahman are infinite. Thus, it is wholly unjustifiable on the part 
of the Sankarites to say that Brahman is not indicated by the texts. 
Forty-seventh Objection. It is maintained by the Sankarites that 
all determinate knowledge is false because it is determinate in its 
nature like the conch-shell-silver. If all that is determinate is false, 
then since all distinctions must involve determinateness they would 
all be false and thus ultimately we have monism. The futility of 
such a position is shown by Venkata, who points out that such an 
inference involves determinate concepts in all its limbs, and would 
thus be absolutely unwarrantable according to the thesis itself. 
Moreover, if the determinate knowledge is false, the indeterminate 
would also be false for want of corroboration. It is wrong also to 
suppose that determinate perceptions are false for want of cor- 
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roborative evidence from other awarenesses; for an illusion may be 
further corroborated by other illusions and may yet be false, and 
the last corroborative knowledge would be false for want of further 
corroborations, which would lead to the falsehood of the whole set 
of corroborations which is dependent on it. It is also wrong to sup- 
pose that determinate conceptions do not stand the test of causal 
efficiency, for all our practical experiences depend on determinate 
notions. It cannot also be held that the conceptual cognitions in- 
volving universals are false, for they are neither contradicted nor 
found to be doubtful in any way. Thus, if all determinate cognitions 
are regarded as false, then that would lead us to nihilism and not to 
monism. Moreover, if the indeterminate nature of Brahman is to 
be inferred from the indeterminate nature of our perception of ex- 
ternal things, then on the analogy of the falsehood of the former the 
latter may also be false. 

Fifty-fifth Objection. The Sankarites hold that all effects are 
false, for they seem to contradict themselves if an attempt is made 
to conceive the logical situation. Is the effect produced out of 
the cause related with it or unrelated? In the first alternative the 
cause and the effect, being but two relata connected together by 
relation, there is no reason why the effect should be produced by 
the cause and not the cause by the effect. If the cause produces the 
effect without being related to it, then anything might produce any- 
thing. Again, if the effect be different from the cause, things which 
are different from one another would be productive of one another. 
If they are identical, then one could not produce the other. If it is 
said that cause is that which invariably precedes and effect is that 
which invariably succeeds, then a thing ought to be existent before 
the negation-precedent-to-production. Again, if the effect be re- 
garded as having been produced from a material cause which has 
undergone transformation, then it may further be asked whether 
these transformations are produced from other transformations, 
and this would lead to a vicious infinite. If the effect be regarded 
as produced from a cause which has not undergone any transforma- 
tion, then it would abide the whole time in which the material cause 
remains. Moreover, an effect is like the illusory silver which is non- 
existent in the beginning and in the end. The production of an 
entity cannot be either from a positive entity or a negative entity; 
for an effect, say, the jug, cannot be produced from its cause, the 
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earth-matter, without producing some change in it, that is, without 
negating it in some way or the other. On the other hand, if the pro- 
duction is regarded as being from a negation, then it will itself be a 
negation. So in whichever way a causal relation may be viewed, it 
becomes fraught with contradictions. 

The reply of Venkata to this is that the objection as to whether 
the effect is related to the cause in its production or unrelated to it 
is overcome by the view that the effect is unrelated to the cause; but 
that need not imply that all that is unrelated to the cause should be 
the effect, for mere unrelatedness does not induce the production 
of the effect such that the very unrelatedness will connect anything 
with any other thing as effect. The special powers associated with 
causal entity are responsible for the production of the special 
effects, and these can he known by the ordinary methods of agree- 
ment and. difference. 'T'he relations of the causal elements among 
themselves are transferred to the effect. Itis well known that causes 
produce effects of an entirely different nature, just as when a jug 
is produced by a stick and the potter's wheel. Even the material 
cause is very different from the material cause as the effect. It is 
indeed admitted that the effect is produced from a modified 
(vikrta) cause, for any change in the cause, even the proximity of 
an accessory condition, would be a modification. But if modifica- 
tion or vikāra cannot be affirmed of the cause in the sense in which 
the effect is regarded as a modification, it may be said in that sense 
that the effect is produced from an unmodified cause. It would be 
wrong to suggest that any and every effect might spring from any 
and every unmodified cause, for an effect is produced from an un- 
modified cause under proper temporal conditions and the associa- 
tion of collocative agents. It is also wrong to suggest that in the 
supposition that an effect is analysable as a course of changes, 
the cause as the immediate antecedent would be undiscoverable ; 
and the cause being undiscoverable the effect would also be in- 
explicable; for it is the effect which is recognized as perceived 
and this implies the existence of the cause without which it could 
not come into being. If it is urged that the effect is not perceived, 
or that it is contradicted, then the obvious reply is that both non- 
perception and contradiction are effects, and in denying effects 
through them the criticism becomes self-contradictory. 

When a material cause is changed into an effect, there are cer- 
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tain parts of it which remain unchanged, even when that effect is 
changed into other objects called effects, and there are some cha- 
racters which are formed only in certain effects. Thus, when gold 
is changed into a bangle and the bangle into a necklace, the per- 
sisting qualities of gold continue the same both in the bangle and 
in the necklace; but the special form of the bangle does not pass 
into that of the necklace. Again, the objection that if the effects 
were already existent in the cause, then there is no necessity of the 
causal operation as has elsewhere been repudiated, and it has also 
been pointed out that the assertion that all effects are false like 
conch-shell-silver is false, for these effects are not found to be 
contradicted like these illusory appearances. It is wrong also to 
suggest that because an effect does not exist in the beginning or in 
the end it also does not exist in the middle, for its existence in the 
middle is directly experienced. It may also be suggested on the 
other hand that because an effect exists in the middle it must also 
exist in the beginning and in the end. 

It is suggested by the Sankarites that all notions of difference as 
effects are illusorily imposed upon one permanent entity which 
permeates through all so-called different entities, and that it is this 
permeating entity which is real. Against such a supposition the 
Sankarites may be asked to discover any entity that permeates both 
through Brahman and avidya. It would be wrong to suggest that 
Brahman is both in itself and in the avidya; for Brahman cannot 
have any dual entity, and also cannot be illusorily imposed upon 
itself. 

'The suggestion that since the unity of a flame is perceived to be 
false all perception is false is obviously wrong, for in the former 
case the illusion is due to the rapid coalescing of similar flames, but 
this does not apply to all perception. 

In the sense of substance (dravya) an effect exists in the cause, 
but in the sense of an effect-state the effect does not exist in the 
cause. The objections of the Samkhyists that if the effect-state did 
not exist in the cause it could not be produced and that similarly 
anything could be produced from anything are futile, for the effects 
are produced by specific powers which manifest themselves as 
effects in definite spatial and temporal conditions. 

A question is asked whether the effects are produced from a 
positive or a negative entity, that is, whether when the effects are 
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produced they are produced as states of a substance which persists 
through them or not. Venkata’s reply is that the substance per- 
sists; only states and conditions change when the effect is produced. 
For in the production of an effect there is change only in the causal 
state and not in the causal substance. There is thus an agreement. 
between the cause and the effect only so far as the substance is con- 
cerned and not with reference to their states; for it is by the nega- 

tion of the causal state that the effect-state arises. It is sometimes 

suggested that since an effect is neither permanently existing nor 

permanently non-existing it must be false. But this suggestion is 

obviously wrong, for the fact that an entity may be destroyed at a 

later moment does not mean that it was non-existent at the moment 

when it was perceived. Destruction means that an entity which was 

existent at a particular inoment was non-existent at another. Con- 

tradiction means that a thing is non-existent even when it is per- 

ceived. Mere non-existence is not destruction, for the negation- 

precedent-to-production might also be called destruction since it is 

also non-existent. Non-existence at a later point of time also does 

not mean destruction, for then even chimerical entities might also 

be called destruction. The case of conch-shell-silver is not a case of 

destruction, for clearly that is a case of contradiction in experience. 

Thus, if the concepts of production, destruction and non-existence 

be analysed, then it will be found that the concept of effect can 

never be regarded as illusory. 

Fifty-seventh Objection. It is said that Brahman is of the nature 
of pure bliss (nanda); but it may well be said that in whichever 
sense the word ananda may be used it will not be possible to affirm 
that Brahman is of the nature of pure bliss. For if ananda means 
an entity the awareness of which induces an agreeable experience, 
then Brahman will be knowable. If it means merely an agreeable 
experience, then Brahman would not be pure indeterminate con- 
sciousness. If it means a mere agreeable attitude, then duality will 
be implied. If it means negation of pain, then Brahman would not 
be positive and it is well admitted on all hands that Brahman is 
neutral. Moreover, according to the Sankarites themselves the 
state of intuition of Brahman is regarded as a positive state like the 
state of dreamless sleep. Thus, in whichever way one may look at 
the problem the assertion that the indeterminate Brahman is of the 
nature of pure bliss becomes wholly unwarrantable. 
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Fifty-eighth Objection. The eternity of Brahman cannot be 
maintained, if it is regarded as indeterminate. If eternity means 
existence in all times, then avidya also would be eternal; for it is 
also associated with all time, and time is itself regarded as its pro- 
duct. If it is urged that association with all time does not mean 
existence in all time, then it is wrong to regard existence in all times 
as a definition of eternity, for it will be enough to say that existence 
itself is eternal. The “inclusion of all time" as distinguished from 
mere existence shows the difference between existence and eternity. 
Eternity would thus mean existence in all time, which can be affirmed 
of avidya also. Eternity cannot also be defined as that which does 
not cease in time since such a definition would apply to time also 
which does not cease in time. It cannot also be said that eternity 
means that which is not contradicted in the beginning or in the end, 
for then the world-appearance also would be eternal. Again, it is 
difficult to understand how consciousness is regarded as eternal by 
the Sankarites, for if it is affirmed of ordinary consciousness, then 
that is directly against perceptual experience; and if it is affirmed 
of transcendental consciousness, then that is directly against ex- 
perience. Further, eternity cannot be regarded as the essence, for 
then it would be identical with self-luminosity, and its predication, 
such as Brahman is eternal, would be unnecessary. If it is regarded 
as a knowable quality, then if such a quality existed in conscious- 
ness, consciousness would become knowable. If it did not exist in 
consciousness, then its knowledge would not imply the eternity of 
consciousness. It cannot also be said that whatever is not produced 
is eternal, for then negation-precedent-to-production would be 
eternal. If it is said that any positive entity which is not produced 
is eternal, then avidya would also be eternal. Thus, in whichever 
way one may try to prove the eternity of the indeterminable pure 
consciousness one fails. 

Sixty-first Objection. It is often asserted by the Sankarites that 
there is a unity of the self. If by self here they mean the “ego,” 
then clearly all the egos cannot be regarded as identical, for it is 
well known that the experiences of other people are never identified 
by us as ours. Nor can it be said that there is unity of consciousness 
of us all, for then each of us would know the minds of others. It is 
not maintainable that our underlying being is the same, for that 
would not mean the identity of our selves. One may think of 
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universal existence, but that would not mean the identity of the 
existents. Again, the identity of the selves cannot be regarded as real 
since the selves (jivas) themselves are regarded as unreal. If the 
identity of the selves be regarded as false, then there is no reason 
why such a doctrine should be propounded. In any case, when one 
has to deal with our experiential life, one has to admit the diversity 
of selves and there is no other proof by which their identity may be 
established. 'T'hus it would be wrong to think, as the Sankarites do, 
that there is one self. 


Meghanadari. 


Meghanadari, son of Atreyanatha siiri, seems to be one of the 
earliest members of the Ramànuja school. He wrote at least two 
books, Naya-prakasikaé and Naya-dyu-mani, both of which are still 
in manuscript and only the latter has been available to the present 
writer. Most of the important contributions of Meghanadari on the 
subject of the Ràmánuja theory of the pramanas have already been 
discussed in some detail in connection with the treatment of that 
subject under Venkatanatha. Only a few of his views on other 
topics of Ramanuja philosophy will therefore be given here. 

Svatah-prümanya-vada. Venkata, in his Tattva-mukta-kalapa 
and Sarvartha-siddhi, says that all knowledge manifests the objects 
as they are. Even errors are true at least so far as they point to the 
object of the error. T'he erroneousness or error is due to the ex- 
istence of certain vitiating conditions!. When there is knowledge 
that there is a jug, the existence of the object is the validity (pram- 
Gnya) of it and this is made known by the very knowledge that the 
jug exists?. Even where there is the knowledge of silver in a conch- 
shell, there is the knowledge of the existence of the objective silver 
implied in that very knowledge, and thus even in erroneous know- 
ledge there is the self-validity so far as it carries with it-the existence 
of the object of perception?. 

Meghanadari however, who in all probability preceded Venkata, 
gives a somewhat different account of the doctrine of svatah- 

1 jflánànám yathd-vasthitü-rtha-prakásakatvam sGmdnyam eva bhrántasya'pi 
Jflanasya dharminy abhrdntatvát ato vahnyd-der dáhahatvavaj jñänänām pram- 
ádnyam svábhávikam eva upádher mani-mantravad dogo-pádhi-vaíád apramdnatuam 
bhramámse. Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 554. 

* ghato'sti! ti jfidnam utpadyate tatra vijayd-stituam eva prdmdnyam tat tu 


tenaiva jfiánena pratiyate atah svatah-prdmdnyam. Ibid. 
* See Ibid. 
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pramünya. He says that validity (pràmanya) proceeds from the ap- 
prehension of cognition (pràmanyamjfiana-satta-pratiti-karanàd eva), 
for the validity must have a cause and no other cause is traceable!, 

The Naiyayikas, arguing against the svatah-pramanya doctrine 
of the Mimàmsakas, are supposed to say that the self-validity can- 
not be regarded as being produced in every case of knowledge, for 
the Mimamsakas hold that the Vedas are eternal and thus their self- 
validity cannot be regarded as being produced. Self-validity cannot 
be regarded as produced in some cases only, for if that were the case 
the thesis that all cognitions are self-valid cannot stand. Therefore 
the proper view is that only that knowledge is self-valid which is 
uncontradicted in experience (abadhita-vyavahara-hetutvam eva 
jfiánasya pramanyam)*. Self-validity cannot be regarded as a special 
potency, for such a potency is non-sensible and has therefore to be 
known by inference or some other means; neither can it be regarded 
as being one (svarüpa) with the sense-organs by which knowledge 
is acquired, for the existence of such sense-organs is itself inferred 
from mere knowledge and not from what is only true knowledge. 

Arguing against the Sankarites, the Naiyayikas are supposed to 
say that in their view knowledge being self-luminous, there would 
be no way of determining validity either from uncontradicted ex- 
perience or by any other means; and since, according to them, 
everything is false, the distinction of validity and invalidity also 
ought to have no place in their system, for if such distinctions are 
admitted it would land them in dualism. To this Meghanadari says 
that if self-validity is not admitted, then the whole idea of validity 
has to be given up; for if validity is said to be produced from a 
knowledge of the proper conditions of knowledge or the absence of 
defects, such a knowledge has to be regarded as self-valid, for it 
would have to depend on some other knowledge and that again on 
some other knowledge, which would mean a vicious infinite. So 
knowledge is to be regarded as self-valid by nature and its in- 
validity occurs only when the defects and vitiating contributions of 
the causes of knowledge are known by some other means. But the 
method of establishing self-validity according to the followers of 
Kumirila is liable to criticism, for according to that system the 
existence of knowledge is only inferred from the fact of the re- 
velation of the objects, and that implication cannot also further 


1 Naya-dyu-mani, p. 21 (MS.). 2 Ibid. p. 22. 
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lead to the self-validity of knowledge. The theory of self-validity 
that it is caused by the same constituents which produce thc know- 
ledge is also inadmissible, for the senses have also to be regarded 
as the cause of knowledge and these may be defective. Again, 
it is held that knowledge which corresponds with the object 
(tatha-bhüta) is valid and that which does not correspond with the 
object is invalid and that such validity and invalidity are therefore 
directly manifested by the knowledge itself. Meghanadiári replies 
that if such correspondence be a quality of the object, then that does 
not establish the validity of knowledge; if it is a quality of know- 
ledge, then memory has also to be regarded as self-valid, for there 
is correspondence in it also. Again, the question arises whether the 
self-validity is merely produced or also known. In the former case 
the self-manifestation of self-validity has to be given up, and in the 
latter case the Kumarila view is indefensible for by it knowledge 
being itself an implication from the revelation of objects its self- 
validity cannot obviously be self-manifested. 

Meghanadiri, therefore, contends that an intuition (anubhiti) 
carries with it its own validity; in revealing the knowledge it also 
carries with it the conviction of its own validity. The invalidity, on 
the other hand, is suggested by other sources. This intuition is in 
itself different from memory!. The whole emphasis of this conten- 
tion is on his view that each cognition of an object carries with it its 
cognizability as true, and since this is manifested along with the 
cognition, all cognitions are self-valid in this sense. Such a self- 
validity is therefore not produced since it is practically identical 
with the knowledge itself. Meghanadari points out that this view 
is in apparent contradiction with Ramanuja’s own definition of 
svatah-pramanya as that which is produced by the cause of know- 
ledge; but Ramanuja’s statement in this connection has to be in- 
terpreted differently, for the knowledge of God and the emancipated 
beings being eternal and unproduced any view which defines self- 
validity as a production from the same source from which know- 
ledge is produced would be inapplicable to them?. 

Time, Time according to Meghanádari is not to be regarded as 
a separate entity. He takes great pains to show that Ramanuja has 

1 anubhütitvam vd prámányam astu; tac ca jfiand-vantara-jatih ; $d ca smrti- 
Jflána-;átitah prthaktayd lokatah eva siddhá; anubhüteh svasattayá eva sphürteh. 
Naya-dyu-mant, p. 31. 

* Ibid. p. 38. 
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himself discarded the view that time is a separate entity in his com- 
mentary on the Brahma-siitra, the Vedanta-dipaand the Vedanta-sara. 
The notion of time originates from the relative position of the sun 
in the zodiac with reference to earth. It is the varying earth-space 
that appears as time, being conditioned by the relative positions of 
the Sun!. This view is entirely different from that of Venkata which 
will be described later on. 

Karma and its fruits. According to Meghanadari deeds produce 
their fruits through the satisfaction and dissatisfaction of God. 
Though ordinarily deeds are regarded as virtuous or vicious, yet 
strictly speaking virtue and vice should be regarded as the fruits of 
actions and these fruits are nothing but the satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction of God. The performance of good deeds in the past 
determines the performance of similar deeds in the future by pro- 
ducing helpful tendencies, capacities and circumstances in his 
favour, and the performance of bad deeds forces a man to take a 
vicious line of action in the future. At the time of dissolution also 
there is no separate dharma and adharma, but God's satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction produced by the individual's deeds determine 
the nature and extent of his sufferings and enjoyment as well as his 
tendencies towards virtue or vice at the time of the next creation. 
The fruits of actions are experienced in the Heaven and Hell and 
also in the mundane life, but not while the individual is passing 
from Heaven or Hell to earth, for at that time there is no experience 
of pleasure or pain, it being merely a state of transition. Again, 
except in the case of those sacrifices which are performed for in- 
juring or molesting other fellow beings, there is no sin in the killing 
of animals in sacrifices which are performed for the attainment of 
Heaven or such other pleasurable purposes?. 


Vatsya Varada. 


Regarding the doctrine of Vedic injunction that one should 
study the Vedas, Vatsya Varada in his Prameya-mald holds the 
view, in contradistinction to the Sabara Bhàsya, that Vedic in- 
junction is satisfied only in the actual reading of the Vedic texts and 
that the Vedic injunction does not imply an inquiry into the mean- 

1 saryd-di-sambandha-viseso-pddhitah prthivyd-didesGndm eva kala-samjfia. 


Naya-dyu-mant, p. 168. 
3 Ibid. pp. 243-246. 
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ing of those texts. Such an inquiry proceeds from the normal in- 
quisitive spirit and the desire to know the various applications in 
the practical performances of sacrifices. These do not form a part 
of the Vedic injunction (vidhi). 

Vatsya Varada holds that the study of the Vedic injunction and 
the inquiry reiating to Brahman form the parts of one unified scrip- 
ture, i.e. the latter follows or is a continuation of the former; and 
he mentions Bodhayana in his support. 

Sankara had thought that the study of the Mimamsa was in- 
tended for a class of people but not necessarily for those who would 
inquire into the nature of Brahman. The Pirva-mimamsa and the 
Uttara-mimámsa were intended for different purposes and were 
written by different authors. These should not therefore be re- 
garded as integrally related as two parts of a unified work. To this 
Vatsya Varada, following Bodhayana, takes exception, for he thinks 
that though the Pirva-mimamsa and Uttara-mimàmsá are written 
by different authors yet the two together uphold one common view 
and the two may be regarded as two chapters of one whole book. 

Vatsya Varada also, in referring to Sankara’s view that the 
Piirva-mim4msa assumes the existence of a real world, whereas the 
purport of the Brahma-sitra is to deny it and therefore the two can- 
not be regarded as having the same end in view, challenges it by 
affirming the reality of the world. Sankara’s argument, that all 
which is cognizable is false, would imply that even the self is false; 
for many Upanisads speak of the perceptibility of the self. His de- 
claration of the falsity of the world would also imply that the false- 
hood itself is false, for it is a part of the world. Such an argument 
ought to be acceptable to Sankara, for he himself utilized it in re- 
futing the nihilists. 

Regarding the denial of the category of difference by the 
Sankarites Vatsya Varada says that the opponent cannot by any 
means deny that difference is perceived, for all his arguments are 
based on the assumption of the existence of difference. If there 
were no difference, there would be no party and no view to be 
refuted. If it is admitted that the category of difference is per- 
ceived, then the opponent has also to admit that such a perception 
must have its own peculiar and proper cause. The real point in the 
conception of difference is that it constitutes its other as a part of 
itself. An object in its own nature has twofold characteristics, the 
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characteristic of its universal similarity with other things of its class 
and the characteristic in which it differs from others. In its second 
characteristic it holds its others in itself. When it is said that a thing 
is different it does not mean that the difference is identical with the 
thing or but another name for the thing, but what is meant is that 
a thing known as different has an outside reference to other entities. 
This outside reference to other entities, when conceived along with 
the object, produces the perception of difference. 

The conception of difference involves the conception of nega- 
tion as involved in the notion of otherness. If this negation is dif- 
ferent in nature from the object which is conceived as '' different" 
or as the “other” of other objects, then since this negation cannot 
be directly known by perception '' difference" also cannot be known 
directly by perception. The Visista-dvaita theory admits that ‘‘dif- 
ference" can be directly perceived. In order to prove this point 
Vatsya Varada gives a special interpretation of “negation” 
(abhava). He holds that the notion of negation of an entity in 
another entity is due to the latter's being endowed with a special 
character as involving a reference to the former. The notion of 
negation thus proceeds from a special modified character of an ob- 
ject in which the negation is affirmed. There are many Sankarites 
who regard negation as positive, but in their case it is held to be a 
special category by itself which is perceived in the locus of the 
negation by the special pramana of non-perception. Though posi- 
tive its notion is not produced according to them by the special 
modified nature of the object perceived in which the negation is 
affirmed. But Vatsya Varada holds that the notion of negation is 
due to the perception of a special modified nature of the entity in 
which the negation is affirmed’. The negation revealed to us in one 
object as the otherness of another object means that the latter is in- 
cluded in a special character of the former which makes the reference 
as the otherness possible. 

Vatsya Varada also emphasizes the view that the tests referring 
to Brahman as satya, jñāna, ananta, etc., indicate the fact of the 
possession of these qualities by God and that the monistic interpre- 
tation that these together refer to one identical being, the Brahman, 
is false. He also describes the infinite and unlimited nature of 


1 pratiyogi-budthau vastu-vitesa-dhir evo'peta nāt? ti vyavahára-hetuh. 
Varada, Prameya-málá, p. 35 (MS.). 
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Brahman and explains the exact sense in which the world and the 
individuals may be regarded as the body of God and that the in- 
dividuals exist for God who is their final end. He also deals in this 
work with certain topics regarding the external rituals, such as 
shaving of the head, wearing the holy thread, etc., by ascetics. 

Varada, in his Tattva-sāra, collects some of the specially inter- 
esting points of the Bhàsya of Ramanuja and interprets them in 
prose and verse. Some of these points are as follows: (i) The view 
that the existence of God cannot be logically proved, but can be 
accepted only from scriptural testimony. (ii) The special inter- 
pretation of some of the important Upanisadic texts such as the 
Kapyása text. (iii) The results of the discussions of the important 
adhikaranas of Vedanta according to Ramanuja. (iv) The doctrine 
that negation is only a kind of position. (v) The interpretation of 
the apparent dualistic and monistic texts. (vi) The discussion re- 
garding the reality of the world, etc. 

This Tattva-sara provoked a further commentary on it called 
Ratna-sürini by Vira-raghava-dasa, a son of Badhüla Narasinha 
Guru, disciple of Badhila Varada Guru, son of Badhiila Venka- 
tacarya. Some of Vatsya Varada's other works are: Sara-rtha- 
catustaya, Aradhana-samgraha, Tattva-nirnaya, Prapanna-parijata, 
Yati-linga-samarthana and Puruga-ninnaya!. 


Ramanujacarya II alias Vadi-Hamsa-Navamvuda. 


Ramanujacarya II, the son of Padmanabharya, belonged to 
the Atri lineage. He was the maternal uncle of Venkatanatha, the 
famous writer of the Ramanuja school. He wrote the Nyaya-kulisa 
which has often been referred to in Venkata’s Sarvartha-siddhi. 
He also wrote another work called Moksa-siddht. Some of his in- 
terpretations of Ramanuja’s ideas have already been referred to in 
dealing with the Ràmanuja theory of knowledge as explained by 
Venkata. Other contributions by him are mentioned in brief 
below. 

Negation. Negation as a separate category is denied by Rāmā- 
nujacarya II. He thinks that negation of an entity means only an- 
other entity different from it. The negation of a jug thus means the 

1 In his Tattva-nirnaya he tries to prove that all the important Sruti texts 


prove that Nariiyana is the highest God. He refers in this work to his Puruga- 
| nirņaya where, he says, he has discussed the subject in more detail. 
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existence of some other entity different from it. The real notion of 
negation is thus only “difference.” A negation is described as that 
which is antagonistic to a positive entity and there is thus no way in 
which a negation can be conceived by itself without reference to a 
positive entity. But a positive entity never stands in need of its 
specification through a reference to negation!. It is also well known 
that the negation of a negation is nothing else than the existence of 
positive entity. The existence of negation cannot be known either 
by perception, inference, or by implication. Venkata, in further ex- 
plaining this idea, says that the idea of absence in negation is de- 
rived from the association of the object of negation with a different 
kind of temporal or spatial character?. T'hus, when it is said that 
there is no jug here, it merely means that the jug exists in another 
place. It is argued that negation cannot be regarded as the existence 
of positive entity, and it may be asked if negation cannot be 
regarded as negation, how can negation of negation be regarded 
as the existence of positive entity. Just as those who admit negation 
regard negation and existence of positive entity as mutually denying 
each other, so the Ramanujas also regard the existence of positive 
entities and negations as denying each other in their different 
spatial and temporal characters. Thus it is not necessary to admit 
negation as a separate category. When an existing entity is said to 
be destroyed, what happens is that there is a change of state. 
Negation-precedent-to-production (prdga-bhdva) and the negation 
of destruction do not mean anything more than two positive states 
succeeding each other, and there may be an infinite series of such 
states. If this view is not admitted, and if the negation of destruc- 
tion (pradhvamsa-bhava) and the negation-precedent-to-production 
(prag-abhava) be regarded as separate categories of negation, then 
the destruction of negation-precedent-to-production and negation- 
precedent-to-production of destruction will depend upon an in- 
finite series of negations which would lead to a vicious infinite. It is 
the succession of a new state that is regarded as the destruction of 
the old state, the former being a different state from the latter. It is 
sometimes held that negation is mere vacuity and has no reference to 
the existence of positive entity. If that were so, then on the one hand 


1 atha’bhdvasya tad-rübam yad-bhava-pratipaksata nai’vam adyd'by asau 
yasmád bhdvo-ttirnena sddhitah. Nydya-kuliga. MS. 

3. tat-tat-prativogi-bhava-sphurana-sahakrto desa-kald-di-bheda eva svabhávat 
nafi-brayogam api sahate. Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 714. 
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negation would be causeless and on the other it could not be the 
cause of anything; and so negations would thus be both beginning- 
less and eternal. In that case the whole world would be within the 
grasp of negation and everything in the world would be non-existing. 
Thus it is unnecessary to admit negation as a separate category. ‘The 
difference of one positive entity from another is regarded as negation. 
Another problem that arises in this connection is that if nega- 
tion is not admitted as a separate category how can negative causes 
be admitted. It is well known that when certain collocations of 
causes can produce an effect they can do so only when there are no 
negative causes to counteract their productive capacity. This 
capacity (Sakti) is admitted in the Ramanuja school as the colloca- 
tion of accessories which helps a cause to produce the effect 
(Raranasya karyo-payogi sahakan-kalapah $ahtir ity ucyate)'. To 
this Rámànujacárya's reply is that the absence of counteracting 
agents is not regarded as a separate cause, but the presence of the 
counteracting agents along with the other accessory collocations is 
regarded as making those accessory collocations unfit for producing 
the effect. Thus there are two sets of collocations where the effect 
is or is not produced, and it is the difference of two collocations that 
accounts for the production of the effect in one case and its non- 
production in another; but this does not imply that absence or 
negation of the obstructive factors should be regarded as con- 
tributing to the causation. In one case there was the capacity for 
production and in another case there was no such capacity?. 
Capacity (Sakti) is not regarded by Ramanujacarya as a separate 
non-sensible (atindriya) entity, but as an abstract specification of 
that which produces any effect (Sakti-gata-jaty-anabhyupagame tad- 
abhavat saktasya’iva jatih karya-niyamika na tu sakti-jatir tti)?. 
Jati (universal). Ramanujacarya does not admit any jāti or uni- 
versal in the sense of any abstract generality of individuals. Accord- 


1 Sarvártha-siddhi, p. 685. 

* siddha-vastu-virodh! ghátakah sddhya-vastu-virodh! pratibandhakah, kat- 
ham yadi hárye tad-viruddhatvam iti cen na; ittham karyam kdrana-paushalye 
bhavatt, tad-apaugkalye na bhavatt, apauskalyam ca kvacit káranánám anyatama- 
vatkalyat kvacit iakti-vatkalyát iti bhidyate, yadyapi saktir na káranam tathaá'ti 
Saktasyai’va kdranatudt visesand-bhdve’ pi visistd-bhdva-nydyena káraná-bhávah. 
tad-ubhaya-kdranena prdg-abhava-sthttt-karandt kárya-virodht'ti. pratibandhako 
bhavati; tatra yathd khárana-vaikalya-drsta-rüpena kurvato'bhávah kdranam na 
syát; tathà sakti-vighnitah yo hi ndma pratibandhakah káranam kifcid vindsya 
káryam pratibadhnáti na tasyá'bhávah káranam iti siddham. Nydya-kulisa. MS. 

* Ibid. 
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ing to him any unified assemblage of parts similar to such other 
assemblages of parts (susadrsa-samsthana) is called a universal! 
Venkata, a follower of Ramanujacarya, defines jati as mere 
similarity (sausadysya). Criticizing the Naiyayika theory of jati he 
says that if that which manifests universals is itself manifested 
through universals, then these universals should have to be mani- 
fested by others which have to be manifested by further universals 
and this would lead to a vicious infinite. If to avoid such a vicious 
infinite it is held that the second grade parts that manifest a jāti 
(universal) do not require a further jāti for their manifestation, then 
it is better to say that it is the similar individuals that represent the 
notion of jai and that it is not necessary to admit any separate 
category as jatt. It is clear that the notion of universals proceeds 
from qualities or characters in which certain individuals agree, and 
if that is so it should be enough to explain the notion of universals. 
It is these characters, the similarity of which with the similar cha- 
racters of other individuals is remembered, that produce the 
notion of universals?. When some parts or qualities are perceived 
in some things they of themselves naturally remind us of other 
similar parts in other things and it is this fact, that the two mutually 
stand, one beside the other, in the mind, which is called similarity °. 
It is inexplicable why certain qualities or characters remind us of 
others and it can only be said that they do so naturally; and it is this 
fact that they stand beside each other in the mind which constitutes 
their similarity as well as their universal. There is no other separate 
category which may either be called similarity (sddrsya) or uni- 
versal. There is not, however, much difference between Ràmà- 
nujacarya’s definition of universals and Venkata's definition of it, 
for though the former defines it as any assemblages that are similar 
and the latter as similarity, yet the very conception of similarity of 
Venkata involves within it the assemblage of parts as its con- 
stituent; for the notion of similarity according to Venkata is not 


1 Nydya-kulifa. MS. 

3 kecid dht-samsthána-bhedáh kvacana khalu mithas sddrsyariipa bhánti yair 
bhavadtyam sdmdnyam abhivyajyate ta eva sausadríya-vyavahbara-visaya-bhütah 
sdmdnya-vyavahdram nirvahantu; tasmát tesdm sarvegám anyonya-sdpeksai-ka- 
smrti-visayatayá tat-tad-ekdvamarsas tat-tajjatiyatud-vamarsah. Sarvártha-siddhi, 
p. 704. 

3 yady apy ekaikastham sdsnd-di-dharma-svaripam tathd’pi tan-nirupadhi- 
niyataih svabhdeato niyatath tats tais sdsnd-dibhir anya-nisthats sa-pratidvand- 
vikam syát; idam eva anvonya-sa-pratidvandvika-ripam sádrsya-fabda-vdcyam 
abhidhiyate. Ibsd. 
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anything abstract, but it means the concrete assemblages of parts 
that stand beside one another in memory. Venkata, however, 
points out that the notion of “universal” does not necessarily mean 
that it can be with regard to assemblages of parts only, for in case 
of those partless entities, such as qualities, there cannot be any 
assemblage of parts, yet the notion of universals is still quite ap- 
plicable. It is for this reason that Venkata makes "' similarity" only 
as the condition of “universals” and does not include assemblages 
of parts (samsthana) as is done by Ramanujacarya. 
Svatah-pramanya (self-validity). It is sometimes argued that 
as in all things so in the determination of validity and invalidity the 
application of the methods of agreement and difference is to be 
regarded as the decisive test. The presence of qualities that con- 
tribute to validity and the absence of defects that make any per- 
ception invalid is to be regarded as deciding the validity or in- 
validity of any perception. To this Ramanujicarya says that the 
ascertainment of qualities that contribute to validity cannot be 
determined without an assurance that there are no defects, and the 
absence of defects cannot also be known without the knowledge of 
the presence of qualities that contribute towards validity; and so, 
since they mutually depend upon each other, their independent de- 
termination is impossible. Thus the suggestion is that there is 
neither the determination of validity nor invalidity, but there is 
doubt. To this the reply is that unless something is known there 
cannot be any doubt. So there is a middle stage before the de- 
termination of validity or invalidity. Before it is known that the 
knowledge corresponds with the object or does not do so, there 
must be the manifestation of the object (artha-prakasa) which, so 
far as it itself is concerned, is self-valid and does not depend for its 
validity upon the application of any other method; for it is the basis of 
all future determinations of its nature as true or false. So this part of 
knowledge—the basic part—the manifestation of objects—is self- 
valid. Itis wrong to say that this knowledge is in itself characterless 
(nihsvabhava), for it is of the nature of the manifestation of an ob- 
jective entity like the determination of tree-ness before its specific 
nature as a mango or a pine tree!. The knowledge of the contri- 


1 yathd-rtha-paricchedah brámüányam ayathd-rtha-paricchedah apramdnyam 
katham tad-ubhaya-parirydge artha-pariccheda-siddhth iti cen na, aparitydjyatud- 
bhyupagamát. tayoh sadhdranam eva hy artha-paricchedam brimah simsapa- 
paldsd-disu iva urkgsatuam. Nyáya-Rulifa. MS. 
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butory qualities is not the cause of validity, but when validity is 
determined they may be regarded as having contributed to the 
validity. The self-validity is of the knowledge (jina) and not of its 
correspondence (tathatva). If the correspondence were also di- 
rectly revealed, then there can never be any doubt regarding such 
correspondence. When the followers of Kumarila say that know- 
ledge is self-valid, they cannot mean that knowledge itself imparts 
the fact that there has been a true correspondence, for they do not 
admit that knowledge is self-revealing. They have therefore ad- 
mitted that there are some other means by which the notion of such 
validity is imparted. The validity of those will again have to depend 
upon the validity of other imparting agents, and there will thus be 
a vicious infinite. For the determination of validity one is bound to 
depend on the ascertainment by corroboration and causal efficiency. 
If validity thus depends upon the ascertainment of contributory 
qualities, then there is no self-validity. The Vedas also cannot be 
self-valid in this view. If there are no defects in them because they 
have not proceeded from any erring mortals, then they have no 
contributory qualities also because they have not proceeded (ac- 
cording to the Mimàmsà view) from any trustworthy person. So 
there may legitimately be a doubt regarding their validity. The truth 
of any correspondence depends upon something other than the 
knowledge itself, e.g. the falsehood of any mis-correspondence. If 
it depended merely on the cause of the knowledge, then even a false 
knowledge would be right. For establishing the validity of the 
Vedas, therefore, it has to be admitted that they have been uttered 
by an absolutely trustworthy person. Knowledge does not mani- 
fest merely objectivity but a particular thing or entity and it is valid 
so far as that particular thing has been manifested in knowledge!. 
The validity of knowledge thus refers to the thing in its general 
character as the manifestation of a particular thing and not re- 
garding its specific details in character?. Such a validity, however, 
refers only to the form of the knowledge itself and not to objective 
corroboration?. Whatever may be doubtful in it is to be ascertained 
by contributory qualities, corroboration and the like, and when the 

1 yad dhi jridne vidyate tad eva tasya laksanam ucitam vastu-prakdsatvam eva 
jäne vidyate na tu visaya-prakdsatvam yato vijfidne samutpanne visayo’ yam iti 
ng’ than kintu ghato' yam iti. Nyàya-kulia. MS. 


2 jfüdnándm sümdnya-rüpam eva prámányam na vatsesikam rüpam. Ibid. 
3 tasmád bodh? tmakatvena prdptd buddheh pramámatá. Ibid. 
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chances of error are eliminated by other sources the original validity 
stands uncontradicted. 

Saprakasatva (self-luminosity). Ramanujacarya first states the 
Naiyayika objection against self-luminosity. The Naiyayikas are 
supposed to argue that things are existent but they become know- 
able only under certain conditions and this shows that existence 
(satta) is different from cognition or its self-illumination (prakàsa). 
Arguing from the same position it may be said that knowledge as an 
existent entity is different from its illumination as such'. If know- 
ledge itself were self-revealing, then it would not depend upon any 
conditioning of it by its contiguity or relationing with objects and 
as such any individual cognition would mean universal cognition. 
If, on the other hand, knowledge requires a further conditioning 
through its relationing with objects, then knowledge would not be 
self-revealing. Further, knowledge being partless, there cannot be 
any such conception that one part of it reveals the other. In the case 
of partless entities it is not possible to conceive that knowledge 
should be self-revealing, for it cannot be both an agent and an ob- 
ject at the same time. Again, if knowledge were self-revealing, then 
the difference between consciousness and its re-perception through 
introspection cannot be accounted for. Further, it must be remem- 
bered that the difference between one cognition and another depends 
upon the difference of its objective content. Apart from thisthere is no 
difference between one cognition and another. If the objective con- 
tent was not a constituent of knowledge, then there would be no 
difference between the illumination of knowledge as such and the 
illumination of an object. If knowledge were by itself self-illuminat- 
ing, thenthere would be no place for objects outside it and this would 
bring us to absolute idealism. So the solution may be either on the 
Mimémsa lines that knowledge produces such a character in the 
objective entity that by that cognized character of objects cognition 
may be inferred, or it may be on Nyayà lines that knowledge mani- 
fests the objects. Thus it has to be admitted that there must be some 
kind of cognitive relation between the object and its knowledge, and 
it would be the specific nature of these relations that would de- 
termine the cognitive character in each case. Now it may again be 
asked whether this cognitive relation is only object-pointing or 


! sarvasya hi svatah sva-gocara-jiand-dhinah prakdsah samvidám api tathai'va 
abhyupagantum ucitah. Nydya-kulifa. MS. 
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whether it is object-knowledge-pointing. In the former case the 
object alone would be manifested and in the latter case knowledge 
would be its own object, which is again absurd. If knowledge 
manifested the object without any specific relation, then any know- 
ledge might manifest any object or all objects. Knowledge implies 
a cognitive operation and if such an operation is not admitted 
knowledge cannot be manifested, for the very objectivity of know- 
ledge implies such an operation. Hence the conclusion is that as 
knowledge manifests other objects so it is also manifested by a 
further cognition of re-perception. When one says “I perceive it," 
it is not a case of mere knowledge-manifestation but a re-perception 
of having perceived that particular object. So knowledge is mani- 
fested by a further re-perception and not by itself. To this Rama- 
nujacarya raises an objection: it may be asked whether this re- 
perception of knowledge takes place in spite of the absence of any 
desire to re-perceive on thé part of the knower or as the result of 
any such desire. In the former case, since the re-perception takes 
place automatically, there will be an infinite series of such automatic 
re-perceptions. In the latter case, i.e. when the re-perception takes 
place in consequence of a desire to do so, then such a desire must 
be produced out of previous knowledge and that would again pre- 
suppose another desire, and that another knowledge, and there 
would thus be a vicious infinite. To this the Nazyayika reply is that 
the general re-perception takes place without any desire, but the 
specific re-perception occurs as a result of a desire to that effect. 
This ordinary re-perception of a general nature follows as a natural 
course, for all mundane people have always some knowledge or 
other throughout the course of their experience. It is only when 
there is a desire to know some specific details that there is a specific 
mental intuition (manasa-pratyaksa) to that effect. 

To this Ramanujacarya’s reply is that in the case of an ordinary 
existent thing there is a difference between its existence as such and 
its manifestation of knowledge, for it always depends upon specific 
relations between itself and knowledge; but in the case of a self- 
luminous entity where no such relations are needed there is no 
difference between its existence and its. manifestation. The fire 
illuminates other objects but it does not need any other assistance to 
manifest itself, It is this that is meant by self-luminosity. Just as 
no entity depends upon any other entity of its own class for its 
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manifestation, so knowledge also does not need assistance from 
knowledge for its manifestation. The relations that are needed for 
the manifestation of other objects are not needed for the manifesta- 
tion of knowledge itself!. Knowledge thus being self-luminous 
helps our behaviour directly but does not depend upon anything 
else for lending such assistance. It is against all experience that 
knowledge for its manifestation requires some other knowledge, 
and if it has no support in our experience there is no justification 
for making such an extraordinary theory that any knowledge for its 
manifestation should require the operation of another knowledge. 

That only can be called an object of knowledge which though 

existent remains unmanifested. But it cannot be said that there 

was knowledge which was not known, for a cognition would not 

last like other objectivc entities awaiting the time when it might be 

manifested. In the case of a past knowledge which is merely in- 

ferred now, there is no notion of that knowledge, so one can always 

draw a distinction between the known and the unknown. If only 

the object were illuminated and not the knowledge of it, no one 

would fail for a moment to perceive that. If knowledge were merely 

inferred from its effect, everyone would have so experienced it, but 
no one has a moment's hesitation in discriminating between what 
is known and unknown. It is again wrong to say that knowledge 
arises only after inquiry, for in the present knowledge whatever is 

sought to be known is known directly, and in the past knowledge 
also there is no such inference that there was knowledge because 
it is remembered, but the past knowledge directly appears as 
memory ; for if that is called an inference, then even re-perception 
may be regarded as an inference from memory. 

Again, a thing that exists without being an object of knowledge 
at the same time is liable to erroneous manifestation on account of 
the presence of defects in the collocation conditioning the know- 
ledge, but knowledge itself is never liable to error, and conse- 
quently it has no existence apart from being known. Just as there 
cannot be any doubt whether a pleasure or a pain is experienced, 
so there cannot be any doubt about knowledge, and this shows that 
whenever there is knowledge it is self-manifested. When one knows 
an object one is also sure about one's knowledge of it. Again, it is 
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wrong to suppose that if knowledge is self-manifested then there 
would be no difference between itself and its objective content, for 
the difference is obvious; knowledge in itself is formless, while the 
object supplies the content. Two entities which appear in the same 
manifestation, such as quality and substance, things and their 
number, are not on that account identical. It cannot also be said 
that knowledge and its object are identical because they are simul- 
taneously manifested, for the very fact that they are simultaneously 
manifested shows that they are two different things. Knowledge 
and the object shine forth in the same manifestation and it 
is impossible to determine which of them shines before or 
after. 

The self also is to be regarded as being of the nature of know- 
ledge from the testimony of the scriptures. Self being of the nature 
of knowledge is also self-luminous, and it is not therefore 
to be supposed that it is cognized by mental intuition (manasa- 
pratyaksa). 


Ramaànujadàsa alias Mahacarya. 


Rāmānujadāsa, called also Mahacarya, was the pupil of 
Badhüla Srinivasacarya. He is not, however, to be confused with 
Ramanujacarya II, the son of Padmanàbhàrya and the maternal 
uncle of Vedànta-desika—who was also known as Vàdi-hamsa- 
navambuda. He wrote at least three books: Sad-vidyà-vijaya, 
Advaita-vijaya, and Parikara-vijaya. 

In his Sad-vidya-vijaya, in refuting the Sankarite doctrine that 
the existence of positive nescience (bhava-rüpa-jfiana) can be known 
by the different pramanas of perception, inference and implication, 
he says that intuitive experience of ignorance, such as “I am ig- 
norant," cannot be regarded as an experience of nescience as such 
in its entirety (krtsna-jfiana-pratitis tàvad asiddha), for it can never 
refer to all objects as negativing all knowledge. A perceptual 
mental state of the antahkarana is not admitted by the Sankarites to 
refer to entities past and gone. Even when a man intuits that he is 
ignorant, there is at that stage an illumination of his own ego and 
the fact of his being ignorant, and it cannot be said that in such an 
experience the nescience in its entirety has been illuminated, for 
the ego is also illuminated at the time. If nescience in its entirety 
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is not illuminated, then the nescience is only illuminated with re- 
ference to particular objects, and if that is so the assumption of a 
positive nescience is useless. Again, if nescience or want of know- 
ledge refers to a particular object, then there is a knowledge of that 
object implied in it; and therefore nescience as such is not ex- 
perienced and a supposition of a positive nescience is no better than 
the ordinarily accepted view that in such cases there is only a nega- 
tion of the knowledge of an object except in deep dreamless sleep. 
In all other stages all experiences of ignorance refer to the negation 
of knowledge of particular objects. All cases of ignorance mean that 
their objects are known only in a general manner, but not in their 
specific details. Again, it cannot be said that nescience is regarded 
as positive merely to denote that it is of the nature of a stuff that is 
opposed to knowledge in general( jfiana-samàanya-virodhi) ; for insuch 
experiences as “‘I am ignorant” there is the knowledge of the sub- 
ject to which the ignorance belongs and also some general content 
regarding which there is the ignorance. Further, since the ne- 
science has the pure consciousness as its support and since the 
mind (antahkarana) is not regarded as its support, how can the ex- 
perience “I am ignorant” be said to refer to the experience of this 
stuff? If it be held that since the mind is an illusory construction 
on the pure consciousness which is the support of the nescience 
(ajfiána), the latter may appear as a mental function, for both the ego 
and the nescience, being illusory impositions on the pure conscious- 
ness, may shine forth from the same identical basis of conscious- 
ness. The reply is that such an explanation is obviously wrong, for 
if both the ego-consciousness and the ajñāna shone forth from the 
same basic consciousness, the latter could not appear as the pre- 
dicate of the former. If the one pure consciousness manifests both 
the ego and the ajñāna, they would not appear as different and 
arranged in a definite subject-predicate order. Again, if it is held 
that the ajZana shines only as a predicative to the ego because they 
are based on pure consciousness, then how can such an ajfiána refer 
to the objective things (which are independent impositions on pure 
consciousness) in such experiences as “I do not know a jug?" If it 
is said that since there is the one identical consciousness on which 
the objective entities, the ajfidna and the ego-entity, are all imposed, 
and the ajfidna is always in relation with the objective entities, then 
it may be said that even when a jug is known, the ajfiana, being in 
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relation with other entities (such as cloth) and through them with 
the pure consciousness underlying them, is also in relation with the 
pure consciousness on which the jug is a construction. As such it 
would also be in relation with the jug, with the result that there 
would be the experience that the jug is not known. It may be 
argued that the very fact of the positive perception of the jug may 
be an obstacle to the association of ajñāna with it. To this the reply 
is that just as when one says “I do not know this tree" there is 
knowledge regarding the “this” and ignorance regarding the nature 
of the tree, so here also there may be a partial knowledge and ig- 
norance in different aspects of the same jug. In cases of doubt one 
has to admit knowledge and ignorance subsisting in the same 
entity, and this is true in all cases of inquiry where a thing may be 
known in a general wav and yet remain unknown so far as its 
specific details are concerned. 

Again, it is wrongly contended by the Sankarites that during 
deep dreamless sleep there is a direct intuition of ajfiana; for if 
ajfiana were then known in its own nature as such, a man could not 
wake up and remember that he knew nothing. He should then 
have remembered that he had a direct intuition of ajaana. If during 
deep dreamless sleep the pure consciousness illuminated ajfidna, it 
must have also illuminated all known and unknown things in the 
world, which is absurd, for then these would have been remembered 
during the waking period. It cannot be said that during deep 
dreamless sleep only ajfana is manifested and nothing else, for 
according to the testimony of waking consciousness time is also 
perceived during dreamless sleep which accounts for the memory of 
the waking stage ‘‘so long I did not know anything." Further, if it 
is held that whatever is illuminated by pure sdkst-consciousness 
(i.e. without passing through the ortti stage) then the ajñāna also 
would not be remembered. If it is held that the objects of ajfíana 
only are not illuminated by the sáksi-consciousness but only the 
ajfiana, then that could not account for the memory in the waking 
stage “I did not know anything," where "anything" definitely re- 
fers to some object of ajfíána. Moreover, if the above supposition 
were correct, then the pure bliss could not be illurainated during 
dreamless sleep and remembered later in the waking stage. If in 
reply to this it were contended that certain specific characters were 
remembered during the waking period in addition to the ajfana 
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because they were represented through the modes of avidyd, the 
reply is that instead of assuming that there were specific modes of 
avidyà one might as well admit them to be due to mental modes or 
states, and the experience of ajfana might well be accounted for as 
being the experience of absence of knowledge. Since absence of 
knowledge is acceptable to all, there is no justification for admitting 
a new entity such as a positive ajñāna. 

Again, in the case of loss of memory of a perceived object, a 
person might say that he did not know the object, but that does not 
prove that while he knew the object he had an intuition of the 
ajfíana of that object. After an illusory perception of conch-shell- 
silver one says “I did not know silver so long”; and how is this to 
be explained? Moreover, when one sees an object at the present 
moment, one may say “Į did not know this object so long." How 
is this to be explained? The obvious reply is that in all such cases 
we infer only that there was an absence of knowledge of those 
entities. In the instance under discussion also we may hold the 
same view and say that we infer that during dreamless sleep we had 
no knowledge. But we cannot say that we then intuited directly a 
positive ajfiana. The Sankarites say that the existence of ajfiána as 
a positive stuff can be proved by inference also, for according to 
them just as light manifests things by removing the positive stuff 
of darkness, so knowledge also manifests things by removing the 
ajüüna stuff that was hiding them. In refuting this, Mahacarya 
enters into a long discourse of formal and scholastic criticism of the 
Sankarite mode of syllogism which cannot appropriately be treated 
here. T'he main point that is worthy of our notice here and which 
has a philosophical significance is the view of the Ramanuja school 
that the illumination of things by knowledge does not presuppose 
that some positive stuff of ajfana must have been removed. The 
Sankarites object that unless ajfana is admitted as a separate stuff, 
hiding the pure bliss of the self, it is difficult to explain emancipa- 
tion. To this Mahacarya’s reply is that emancipation can well be 
explained as cessation of bondage. People are as anxious to gain 
positive pleasure as to remove negative pain. It is wrong to suppose 
that unless the bondage were false it could not be removed, for it is 
well known that the effects of poison can be removed by the medita- 
tion of the mythical bird Garuda. So worldly bondage can also be 
removed by the meditation of God, though it be real. Meditation 
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as knowledge can remove not only ignorance but also the real fact 
of bondage. Emancipation may thus be regarded as the eternal 
manifestation of bliss and it is not indispensably necessary that all 
manifestation of bliss or happiness must be associated with a body 
like other ordinary bodily pleasure!. 

The Sankarites say that since the unchangeable self cannot be 
the material cause of the world phenomena nor anything else, it 
comes by implication that there must be an ajñāna stuff which is 
the material cause of the world, for it is only such a material cause 
that can explain the ajñäna characteristics of the world-phenomena. 
Brahman has often been designated as the material cause of the 
world, and this is true only so far as it is the basic cause (adhisthana- 
karana), the pure being that underlies all phenomena. The ajñāna 
is the changing material cause (parindmi-kdrana), and as such the 
world participates in the nature of ajñāna in its characters. 

To this Mahacarya’s reply is that even though the world- 
creation may be supposed to be false, that does not necessarily im- 
ply the assumption of a positive ajñāna. Thus the illusory silver is 
produced without any cause, or the self may be regarded as the 
material cause of the world-creation, which though partless may 
appear as the world through error. It cannot be said that a false 
effect must have a false entity as its cause, for no such generaliza- 
tion can be made. The presence of the common characteristic of 
falsehood cannot determine the supposition that a false entity must 
necessarily be the cause of a false effect, for there must be other 
common characteristics in other respects too and there is certainly 
no absolute similarity of characteristics between the cause and the 
effect?. Moreover, an effect does not necessarily possess the same 
identity of existence as its changing material cause; it is therefore 
not impossible for the Brahman to be the material cause of the world, 
though its purity may not be found in the world. If the Brahman 
is regarded as the parinami-karana of the world, it cannot of course 
have the same identical existence as the world, but if an entity can 
show itself in another form we may call it a parindmi-kadrana, and 
it is not necessary for it to have the same existence as that effect. 
Thus, destruction and the cessation of avidyà are both regarded as 


! Sad-vidyá-vijaya, pp. 39-75 (MSS.). 
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effects and yet they have not the same existence as their causes!. 
It cannot therefore be argued that if Brahman be regarded as the 
parinami-karana of the world, the world would thereby be as real 
as Brahman. Again, the non-appearance of the Brahma-character 
of the world may well be explained as being due to the influence of 
karma. Even for explaining the non-appearance of the Brahma- 
character of the world the assumption of an ajñāna is not necessary. 
It is also not necessary to define emancipation as the cessation of 
affíána, for that stage, being itself a state of bliss, can thereby be 
regarded as an object of our efforts, and the supposition of avidyd 
and its cessation is wholly groundless. 

Mahacarya also made a vigorous effort to show by textual con- 
tents that the existence of avidyà as a positive ignorance is not 
admitted in the Vedic scriptures. 

In the second chapter Mahacárya attempts to show that there 
is no necessity to admit an ajfidna as an independent hiding stuff. 
The Sankarites argue that though the self is experienced in the 
notion of our ego, yet the self is not expressed in our ego-experience 
as identical with Brahman as the fullness of bliss, and for this it is 
necessary to admit that there is an ajñāna stuff which hides the pure 
character of Brahman. To this Mahacarya’s reply is that since 
ajfiana is regarded as beginningless its hiding capacity will also be 
eternal and no emancipation is possible; and if Brahman could be 
hidden, it will cease to have its own nature as self-luminous and 
will be ignorant. Moreover, the experience is of the form “I am 
ignorant” and as such the ajfidna seems to have reference only to 
the ego. If it is held that the existence of the veil is admitted only 
to explain the limited appearance of Brahman through mind 
(antahkarana), then it may well be pointed out that the limited ap- 
pearance of Brahman as ego may well be explained through the 
limitation of the antahkarana through which it manifests itself, and 
for that it is not necessary to admit a separate veil of aj£ana. 

Again it may be asked whether the veiling is identical with 
ajfíána or different from it. In the former case it would ever remain 


1 yad uktam brahmanah parinadmitayd updddnatve parindmasya parinami- 
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unmanifested, and the manifestation of the world-appearance 
would be impossible. If the veiling is something different from 
ajfiana, then since that something is not in any way related with 
. pure consciousness its operation would not explain the world- 
illusion. If this veiling is supposed to render the ajñāna in- 
definable, then it may be asked if this veiling is something different 
from ajñāna or identical with it; in the latter case it would not de- 
pend on it and in the former case it is meaningless to regard ajfiana 
as antagonistic to Brahman. Thus, since the limitations through 
which the Brahman manifests itself are sufficient to explain the 
limited appearance of Brahman as world-objects, it is unnecessary 
to admit a separate ajfiána. 

Again, if ajfiana can veil the pure saksz-consciousness, then the 
whole world would be blind and there would be no knowledge at 
all. If the saksi-consciousness cannot be veiled, then the Brahman 
also cannot be veiled. Further, if Brahman is always self-luminous, 
then it can never be hidden by ajfiana. If it is said that the self- 
luminosity of Brahman means that it cannot be the object of cog- 
nition (a-vedyatva) or of immediacy (aparoksa), then it is un- 
necessary to indulge in the conception of veiling, for the non- 
cognizability is neitherofthetwo. Again, the Sankarites hold that the 
ajfiana hides the bliss part of Brahman but not the part of its con- 
sciousness. This is obviously impossible, for they hold that bliss 
and pure consciousness are identical; and if that were so, how can 
the bliss part be covered without covering also the part of con- 
sciousness, and how can one identical partless being, the Brahman, 
be divided into two parts of which one is covered while the other is 
not? Again, if the self is admitted to be of the nature of pure bliss, 
and if our love of pleasure is explained as being due to the illusory 
construction of the ego on this self, then since all things of the 
world are but illusory impositions on the self, all things in the world 
would be dear to us and even pain would be pleasurable. 

In the third chapter Mahacarya refutes the Sankarite theory of 
the support of ajñāna. It is held by some exponents of the Sankara 
school that the ajfiana-constituents of the objects are supported in 
the pure consciousness underlying these objects. Though there are 
the modifications of these ajñäna entities, yet they may have rela- 
tion with our ego-consciousness, for both the ego and the objects 
are but the states of a ground-ajiZna. To this Mahacarya says that 
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if all objects of the world have separate and different ajfana 
materials as their causes, then it is wrong to suppose that the illusory 
silver is produced by the ajfiana of the conch-shell. It would be 
much better to say that the aj£ana of the subject (pramata) as it 
comes out with the antahkarana has produced the illusory silver. 
Again, if the ajñāna of the conch-shell is regarded as beginningless, 
it is meaningless to regard it as being a modification of a ground- 
ajfiána, and if it is not regarded as a mode its perception cannot be 
explained. 

There are again others who hold that the aj#ana constituting an 
external object in some sense subsists in the subject as well and 
thus there may be a connection between the subject and the object. 
To this Mahacarya says that such a view is impossible, for the con- 
sciousness underlying the objectis different from that underlying the 
subject; and if it is held that pure consciousness is ultimately one, 
then all objects ought to be illuminated just as much as any par- 
ticular object is illuminated at the time of any particular cognition. 
Again, if the consciousness underlying the objects and the subject 
is without any distinction, why should a man know himself to be 
ignorant when he says “I am ignorant"? There is no reason why 
this feeling of ignorance should be felt in the subject and not in the 
object when the consciousness underlying them are one and the 
same. Moreover, in that case where one person knows an object, 
there would be a knowledge of that object with all persons. 

There are again others who say that the ajfiana constituent of 
the conch-shell has the consciousness underlying the ego-ex- 
perience as its support and the consciousness underlying the conch- 
shell as its object. To this Mahacarya says that the ajñāna supported 
by the consciousness underlying the ego-experience cannot undergo 
transformation, and, if this is so, it cannot explain the diverse objects. 

There are others again who think that when a man says that he 
does not know the conch-shell his ignorance refers to the root- 
ajnana; for though the ajfiána refers to the pure consciousness, that 
being identical with the pure consciousness underlying the conch- 
shell, the ajñāna also refers to the conch-shell and may be so ap- 
prehended. One has also to admit that the illusory silver is also 
made up of the stuff of ajfiana, for since the illusory silver appears 
in perception, it must have some stuff as its material cause. 

To this Mahacarya's reply is that if the apperception of self- 
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ignorance has a reference to the root-ajñāna, there is no justification 
for admitting separate ajfianas constituting the stuff of the objects. 
It cannot be suggested that the existence of such ajñāna may be 
proved by the fact that each perception implies the cessation of a 
particular ajfiana, for the disappearance of such an ajfiána is only a 
matter of inference, and it may as well be assumed that it does not 
mean anything more than that a particular cognition follows only 
the absence of that particular knowledge. A negation-precedent- 
to-a-production is always destroyed by the production of a par- 
ticular entity. When one says “I did not know the jug long, but 
I know it now," the cessation of the absence of knowledge or the 
ajñāna has a direct and immediate reference to the subject, the 
knower. But the removal of the ajñāna hiding the objects is only 
a matter of inference from the fact of cognition, and it can never be 
immediate or intuitive. Again, if the root-ajfiána is supposed to 
veil the pure consciousness as underlying the objects, it is un- 
necessary to suppose the existence of separate ajfanas hiding the 
objects. If it is supposed that the pure consciousness underlying 
the objects, being identical with Brahman, which is referred to by 
the root-ajfüna, may appear in consciousness as being limited 
under the object-appearance, it may be asked how on account of the 
association of the root-ajfiana the object may appear to be unknown 
even when it is known. Again, the root-ignorance implied in such 
an experience as "I do not know" cannot belong to the mind 
(antahkarana), for it is a material object and it cannot belong to the 
self-shining pure consciousness. Being what it is, it cannot be 
ignorant about itself. 

Further, it may well be said that though the self is manifested in 
self-consciousness yet it often appears as associated with the body, 
and though objects may generally be known as "*knowable" yet 
their specific nature may not be known and it is this that often leads 
to doubt; all these are inexplicable except on the assumption of 
ignorance. They may all be admitted, but even then the assumption 
that ajfiána acts as a veiling agent is wholly unwarrantable. Un- 
certainty (anavadharana) and veiling (avarana) are not one and the 
same thing. In the appearance of water in a mirage there may be 
doubt due to uncertainty, and it cannot be denied that there is all 
the appearance of water which could not have been if the so-called 
ajfiana had veiled it. Nor can it be said that the uncertainty 
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is due to the veiling, for it may well be urged that since veiling 
cannot manifest itself either as being or as self-luminous, it is itself 
a mere consequence or result of the factor of uncertainty. If it is 
urged that the factor of indefiniteness or uncertainty itself con- 
stitutes the nature of veiling (anavadharanatvam eva àvaranam), 
then it may be said that the fact that the individual ego is not felt 
to be identical is regarded as being due to the veiling operation; but 
that does not mean that there is any uncertainty in our experience 
as the limited individual. If there were any such uncertainty, then 
ego-experience would not have stood as an indubitable fact. Again, 
if ajfana be itself of the nature of uncertainty, then there is no 
meaning in ascribing a separate veiling character to it. If it is held 
that ajfiana is supported only by pure consciousness, then there 
would be no reason why the individual selves should pass through 
the cycles of birth and rebirth, for such ajfia@na would have no 
association with the individual selves. If it is urged that the same 
consciousness manifests itself through the individual self, then it 
may also be urged that since the consciousness underlies both the 
individuals and God, God may equally well be supposed to undergo 
the cycle of birth and rebirth!. 

It is sometimes said that it is the mind (antakkarana) which ex- 
periences pleasure and pain and it is this that constitutes bondage. 
'The mind itself being an illusory construction on the pure con- 
sciousness, the characters of the mind are felt to belong to the con- 
sciousness. To this Mahacàrya's reply is that if the bondage be- 
longed to the mind, then the pure consciousness cannot be sup- 
posed to suffer bondage. For if the suffering of bondage is due to the 
false notion of the identification of the pure consciousness with the 
mind, the bondage is not due to mind but to that false notion. In a 
similar manner Mahacarya enters into a criticism of many alternative 
interpretations that are offered by various writers of the Sankara 
school in support of the existence of ajfiána and such of its relations 
as may explain the world creation, and finally tries to establish his view 
that in whichever way the relation of ajfiána may be conceived it is 
fraught with diverse kinds of contradictions which baffleexplanation. 

Again, in the fourth chapter Mahacarya contends that the 


! ajflanasya caitanya-mátrd-frayatve jive samsdra-hetutd na syát vaiyadhi- 
karanydc caitanyasyai'va jtoe-sa-vibhágát samanddhikaranye tfvarasyd’ pi samsáro- 
prasangah. Sad-vidyá-vijaya, p. 107 (MS.). 
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avidyà cannot be regarded as ultimately real (paramárthiki) for ihen 
there would be no monism. It cannot be regarded as the stuff of all 
that is cognized in practical experience (vyavahariki), for then it could * 
not be called the stuff of illusory experiences. It is sometimes 
urged that even from false things, such as a false fear, there may be 
real illness or even death, and so even from ignorance there can be 
real knowledge. Mahacarya points out that this analogy is false, for 
even in the above instances it is knowledge that produces the said . 
results. If avidyd is false, then all its material transformations must 
also be false, for the effect is always identical with the cause. It is 
urged that since the world-objects are false their knowledge must 
also be false; then the Brahman, which is the knowledge which is 
itself a product of avidyà, is also false. 

Further, if ajfana be regarded as one, then with the knowledge 
of conch-shell all aj£iana should cease; for without the cessation of 
ajfiána the conch-shell could not have been known. It cannot be 
said that with the knowledge of the conch-shell only the veil hiding 
it has been removed and that the aj#ana did not cease, for experience 
testifies to the disappearance of ajfidna and not that of the veil. Thus 
one is forced to admit the existence of many ajñānas. For if it is 
held that knowledge removes only the veil, then even the last 
emancipating knowledge would also remove only a particular veil 
and that would not result in the destruction of the ultimate ajfiana. 
Again, ajfiána is defined as that which is destroyed by knowledge 
(jñāna). If that is so, it is obviously wrong to define knowledge as 
being itself a product of ajñāna. The effect cannot destroy the 
causal entity. Again, if at the time of emancipation of a man the 
ajfiana is supposed to be destroyed, such an ajriana if it is one only 
would be wholly destroyed and there would be no other ajñāna left 
which could bind the other unemancipated individuals. It is sup- 
posed that ajziana must be false, for it is destroyed by knowledge, 
but at the same time it is admitted that the ajziana is destroyed by 
the true scriptures (srutz), and when a thing is destroyed by another 
real and true entity the former cannot be regarded as false. 

Again, avidyd is sometimes defined as something the cessation 
of which can be produced by knowledge (jridnajanya). Now Brah- 
man is itself the cessation of avidyā, but it is not produced by know- 
ledge. If knowledge is regarded as a means to the cessation of 
knowledge (jiánasadhyatvat), then it does not necessarily mean that 

24-2 
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it has produced the cessation (na ca sva-janyateam eva sva-sa- 
dhyatvam). If the two concepts are regarded as identical, then the 
relationing of avidya to which avidya may be regarded as a means 
would also have to be admitted as being produced by avidya, which 
is reasoning in a circle!. Arguing on the same analogy, one might as 
well say that the cessation of the relationing with avidya depends on 
the cessation of avidya, but in that case since the cessation of avidya 
itself means a relationing with avidya it becomes a tautology only. 
Again, in order to differentiate any ordinary erroneous view, 
which is removed by right knowledge from avidyà, it has been de- 
fined as being beginningless yet destructible by knowledge. Now, 
it may be asked, what is the nature of this knowledge which destroys 
avidya? Does it mean pure consciousness or only mental states? 
If it is pure consciousncss, then it cannot destroy the root-im- 
pressions (samsk@ra); for it is only the mental states (vrtti) which 
can destroy the mental root-impressions, and if avidya is a begin- 
ningless samskàra it cannot be removed by knowledge as pure con- 
Sciousness and thus the assumption of its being beginningless serves 
no useful purpose. The second supposition, that knowledge which 
destroys avidyd is only a mental state, cannot also be correct, for it 
is held that knowledge as mental state can remove only the veil of 
ajfíana but not the ajñāna itself. If it is said that the mental state 
removes both the veil and the ajñāna, then the definition of ajfiana 
as that which can be removed by knowledge becomes too wide, as 
it would also signify the veil (avarana) which is not intended to be 
covered within the definition of ajñāna. Again, if ajfiánas are re- 
garded as many, then such cognitive states can remove only the 
ajfianas veiling the ordinary objects, and cannot therefore be ap- 
plied to one undifferentiated ajfiána-whole which can be removed 
only by the intuition of the partless real, for this knowledge would 
not be a mental state which is always limited?. Here also the 
ajñāna must be supposed to be hiding the nature of Brahman, and 
the cessation of the ajfiana is directly consequent upon the cessation 
of the veil. So, firstly, the direct cause of the cessation of the 
ajfiana is not knowledge but the removal of the veil; secondly, it is 
the removal of the veil that is caused by the knowledge, and so it is 
this that ought to be called ajñäna according to the definition, for 
the veil is both beginningless and destructible by knowledge. 


1 Sad-vidyd-vijaya, p. 116. a Ibid. 
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Mahicarya enters into a series of further criticisms of the definition 
of avidya which are more or less of a scholastic nature and may 
therefore be omitted here. 

In the fifth chapter Mahacarya disputes the possibility that the 
avidya is illuminated or manifested. If avidya was self-manifesting, 
then it would be real and spiritual like the Brahman. If the mani- 
festation of Brahman were the manifestation of the manifestation 
of the avidyà, then the former being eternal the manifestation of 
the avidyd would also be eternal; yet avidya is always regarded as 
existing only so long as it shines, and therefore as false (mithya- 
rthasya pratibhasa-samama-kalinatva-niyamat). If the manifestation 
(prakaía) of avidyà be regarded as its non-distinguishingness 
(abheda) with the manifestation of Brahman, then so long as the 
manifestation of Brahman remains, the avidya would also remain 
and hence avidyà itself would be eternal. Again, if it is urged that, 
when the avidya ceases, its non-distinguishingness with the Brahma- 
manifestation would also cease, and hence Brahman would be 
eternal and avidya would be destructible, a further difficulty may 
be pointed out to this contention, namely, that if the avidya be in- 
distinguishable from the Brahma-manifestation, then either the 
latter would be false or the former real. It would be absurd to sug- 
gest in reply that, though different, they have an identical being 
(bhinnatve saty abhinnas-attakatvam). Thecriticisms suggested here- 
in will apply to the doctrine if the illumination of avidya be ex- 
plained as the manifestation of Brahman, as limited by avidya 
(avidyd-vacchinnam brahma-svarüpam avidyà-prakasah) or as con- 
ditioned by it or reflected through it. 

In the next chapter Mahacárya tries to show the incompatibility 
of the conception that avidya may be brought to an end. He says 
that pure consciousness cannot be supposed to destroy avidya. Then 
avidyà can never exist, for the pure consciousness is eternally ex- 
isting and as such by itself destroys avidya and no other effort is 
necessary. If pure consciousness cannot destroy avidyd, it cannot 
do so when reflected through a mental state (vrtti-prativimbitam), 
for it is not more than the unlimited consciousness (cattanyad 
adhika-visayatvà-bhàve tadvad eva nivarttakatva-sambhavat), If the 
pure consciousness reflected through a ortti cannot remove avidyd, 
then it cannot do so when limited by a ortti or conditioned by it. 
The vrtti itself also cannot remove it, for it is itself material. If it 
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is held that the knowledge which contradicts the illusory notion 
brought about by the ajñāna destroys it and not the intuition of the 
reality, then if that contradiction is something identical with pure 
consciousness, it is the pure consciousness which is to be supposed 
as destroying the ajfiana; the objections against such a view have 
already been dealt with. If knowledge and ajfidna are different, then 
it is wrong to suppose that knowledge destroys ajñāna ; for knowledge 
is the contradiction that is supposed to destroy avidyd and by 
supposition avidyd is not knowledge. Moreover, since that il- 
lumination which destroys ajfiüna cannot be supposed to have 
a further veil which is removed by it, it cannot rightly be called 
knowledge; for knowledge according to the supposition of the 
Sankarites operates by removing a veil. Further, this knowledge 
is supposed to be opposed to all things in the world, and if that is 
so how can it be said that by this knowledge only the ajñāna is 
destroyed? Again, if it is supposed that illusion consists in 
identifying everything with Brahman and knowledge is supposed to 
remove this false identification, then since knowledge is supposed 
to operate by removing a veil, it has to be supposed that ajñāna was 
veiling the false identification, and if that were so there could have 
been no knowledge in our world-experience. 

Again, the cessation of avidyd is also incomprehensible in itself, 
for it cannot be different from the nature of Brahman; if it were 
there would be duality and emancipation would be impossible. 
If it were one with the Brahman, then being so it would exist 
always and there would be no scope for making any effort about it. 
It cannot also be said that avidya and Brahman mutually negate 
each other; for avidyá has Brahman for its support and as such is 
not antagonistic to it. 


Prapatti Doctrine as expounded in Srivacana-bhüsana 
of Lokácárya and Saumya Jamatr Muni's Com- 
mentary on it. 

According to the Srivacana-bhisana the mercy of God remains 
always as submerged in His justice, but yet it always exists and its 
apprehension by us is obstructed by certain conditions. It is not 
produced by our efforts, for then God would not always be merciful 
(anudbhüta-daya-dy-udbhavaka-purusa-kara-sapeksakatve nityo-dbhi- 
ta-daya-di-mattvam vyahatam syát 35. B.). 
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The mercy of God is dependent on Him and on no one else; yet 
there exists in Narayana the deity Laksmi who is like the essence 
of Him or the body of Him, and who has voluntarily reconciled her 
will absolutely with that of Narayana. Though in such a conception 
the Laksmi is dependent on Narayana, yet for the devotees 
Narayana and Laksmi go together, and for him the mercy of God 
is to be attributed to both Laksmi and Narayana taken as a whole. 

The conception of Laksmi is such that she is the greatest object 
of love for Narayana, who has conceived her as a part of Himself, 
and Laksmi has also so identified herself with Him that there is no 
separate existence for her. As such Laksmi has not to make any 
special effort for bringing Narayana in consonance with her will; 
for there is practically no existence of duality, and for this reason 
there is no necessity for devotees to cling separately to Laksmi. 
The nature of Laksmi is the pure essence of the mercy of God!. 

When the devotee is in a state of separation from God through 
the wrong conception of his own independence and separate in- 
dividuality, he has to make an effort in the negative direction in for- 
saking his own sense of freedom and adopting God as his ultimate 
end. But once he has forsaken his false egoism and surrendered 
himself entirely to God, there is no need of further effort on his 
part. At such a stage through the influence of Laksmi all the sins 
of the devotee are destroyed and through her influence God ex- 
tends His mercy to him?. Laksmi also rouses in the human mind 
through internal moral persuasion the belief in the necessity of 
seeking His friendship. She performs the dual function, first that 
of turning the minds of the people, who are under the sway of 
beginningless avidya by which they are always being attracted by 
mundane interest to God; and, secondly, she also melts the heart of 
God Who is bent upon giving fruits in accordance with the deserts 
of the people, and persuades Him to extend His bliss to all people 
by overruling the bondage of karma. 

The prapatti, as seeking the protection of God, is not restricted 

1 devyá  hárunya-rüpaye'ti tad-guna-sdratvena kdarunyam svayam  eve'ti. 
Srivacana-bhügana. MS. 
2 prapatter desa-niyamah kàála-niyamah prakára-niyamah adhikdri-niyamak 
phala-myamas ca násti. Srivacana-bhigana-vydkhyd. MS. 
The above idea is supported in the commentary by a quotation from 
Bharadvaja-samhita which runs as follows: 
brahma-ksatra-visah índráh striyaś cd'ntara-játayah 
sarva eva prapadyeran sarva-dhátáram acyutam. Ibid. 
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by any limiting conditions of holy or unholy places, or of any special 
time, or of any special mode, or of any caste restriction, or that it 
can produce only this or that result. When God accepts any person 
through prapatti He forgives all his faults of commission and 
omission. The only fault that He does not forgive is insincerity or 
cruelty (kraurya). People take to prapatti either because they feel 
helpless and know no other means of saving themselves, or because 
they are very wise and definitely know that this is the best means, 
or because they are naturally attached to God, like the Arvars!. In 
the first case true knowledge and devotion are at the minimum; in 
the second case there is not so much ignorance but devotion also is 
of the normal extent. In the third case ignorance is least and attach- 
ment is at its highest and as such even true knowledge of the nature 
of God is engulfed as it were by an excess of attachment. In the 
first case the consciousness of one's own ignorance is strongest; in 
the second case the consciousness of one's humbleness and ignor- 
ance is equally balanced with the true knowledge of the essence of 
God and the relation of one's nature with Him. 

'The devotee who has in great love surrendered himself to God 
has occasional communion and detachment with Him. In the first 
case he is filled with ecstatic joy by coming in direct contact with 
God as associated with noble qualities. But at the moment of de- 
tachment the memory of that communion and ecstasy of joy is a 
source of dire pain. It has been related above that God's mercy is 
continuous and ever-flowing; but in spite of this, on account of 
obstructive tendencies which by investing us with a false belief in 
out own independence lead to the assertion of our false individu- 
ality, the course of God's mercy is obstructed. The adoption of 
prapatti removes the obstructive attitude and renders it possible for 
God to extend His mercy to us. In such a conception prapattt is to 
be regarded only as a negative means. The positive means (updya) 
is God Who extends His mercy. Prapatti therefore should not be 
regarded as the cause of our deliverance. It only removes our ob- 
structive tendencies, and cannot therefore be regarded as an ele- 
ment of the cause that secures our deliverance—that cause being God 

1 As an illustration of the last type a few lines from Srivacana-bhügana- 
vydkhyd may be quoted: bhahti-péravafyena prapannd bhagavat-prema-paug- 
kalyena pádau stabdhau manah Sithilam bhavati caksur bhyamati pádau hastau ca 


niscesjau ity ukta-prakárena fithila-karanatvena sddhand-nusthdna-yogyatd-bhavdd 
ananya-gatikds santas tasmin bhara-samarpanam krtam. MS. 
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and God alone. God is thus both the means and end of attainment, 
and the only absolute means for the devotee to attain Him. The 
prapatti view here propounded flatly denies the necessity of any other 
means. The essence of prapatti consists in the passivity involved 
in the mental attitude of the devotee surrendering himself to God 
and thus giving occasion for God's affecting powers to affect him 
favourably. When the devotee ceases to concern himself with any 
anxiety as to how he may be saved, then God exerts His will to save 
him!. This view of God's relationship with the devotee involves 
within it the philosophical doctrine that the individual souls exist 
for God and have no end to realize for themselves. It is only 
through ignorance that the individual seems to possess an inde- 
pendent end for himself. The denial of this position through ex- 
cessive love of God renders the philosophical reality of their mutual 
relationship realizable as a spiritual fact. 

The definition of soul as consciousness and bliss and as atomic 
is only an external description (tatastha). The internal situation 
(antaranga) of the relation of the individual soul with God may best 
be described as his servitude to Him. 

The nature of emotional attachment which is associated with 
prapatti is such that the devotee by his tender love for God induces 
the same in Him so that the emotion of love may be regarded on the 
one hand as a consciousness of bliss and on the other hand as a re- 
lation in which the lover and the beloved are the constituents. The 
first inferior stage of prapatti is not always actuated by deep 
natural attachment, but by a sense of one's own insignificance and 
helplessness?. In the second stage called the upeya the devotee is so 
much actuated by his deep love for God that he loses all considera- 
tions for himself, and the intoxication of love may grow so deep that 
it may lead to the annihilation of his body. But the prospect of such 
an annihilation does not deter him from moving forward in the path 
of intoxication, for at that stage he loses all interest in the conse- 
quences of such an attachment. He is simply lost in God through 
intoxicating emotion. This is technically called raga-prapta-prapatti. 

The relation between the devotee and God is interpreted on the 
analogy of the wedding of the mistress with her lover, of the 


1 asya icchá mivrttà cet tasye’cchd asya küryakart bhavati. Srivacana-bhitsana- 
vyükhyd. MS. 

* This is regarded as the updya stage where the devotee seeks God as the 
means to his highest attainment, 
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Gopikà with Krsna, and it is held that the deep emotion is like the 
erotic emotion that leads to the wedding of the bridegroom with the 
bride. Bhakti or devotion is described as a special kind of con- 
sciousness dissociated from ignorance which reveals itself in the 
form of a deep emotion. The devotee is supposed to pass through 
all the stages which a love-stricken woman would do. All the 
emotions of the devotee, the lover, are for rousing the pleasure of 
God. Just as a woman's behaviour under the influence of love is 
intended to bring a smile or twinkle into tbe eyes of her lover, so 
the emotion of the devotee is intended solely to please God'. This 
is regarded as siddha-prema or natural love. Devotees intoxicated 
by such a love are not necessarily subjected to any kind of code of 
duty. It is only those whose intoxication by love is so great that they 
cannot wait and pass through any such discipline as is prescribed in 
the vaidhi or the upaya stage of prapatti who are driven to embrace 
God as it were with their melting hearts. The ordinary rules of 
prapatti are utterly unbinding on these people. In the adoption of 
prapatti of all the three types mentioned above the personal effort 
(purusakara) necessary is limited to the extent that the individual 
should hold himself in absolute self-surrender so that God may be 
inclined to accept even his faults and defects as they are and remove 
them by His divine grace. In the case of those who are advanced in 
the stage of prapatti—the paramartas—God removes even all the 
prarabdha-karmas and grants them immediate emancipation?. 
The person who adopts the path of prapatti is not anxious to 
attain even emancipation. He has also no specific preference as to 
the nature of the spiritual emancipation that may be granted to him. 
To desire emancipation and to attach any preference to any pos- 
sible state of existence involves an egoistic desire. But the person 
who has sincerely adopted the path of prapatti must annihilate 
altogether even the last traces of egoism. On the one side egoism 
means ignorance, for it is only by false knowledge that a man asserts 


1 ajfiána-mivrtti-pürvaka-bhakti-rüpá-bannam jfiánam prasddhitam. mahad- 
viváha-janaka-hámam | samudra-tulyatayáà | varddhayan megha-sadysa-vigraho’ 
smat-krgna ity evam-bhüta-pravrtti-hetor bhakter utpddako varddhakaí ca. sd eva 
hi tasya bhakti-pdravatya-nivandhand pravrttir. upáya-phalam ity ucyate.... 
brüpya-tearayá stri-vratayd netra-bhramanena etasya sambhramá sarve mad- 
vigaya'sám krtud evam avasthd labdhd iti tan-mukha-vikdfd-rthàm kpiyamdaa- 
kainkaryavad upeyd-ntarbhatd. Srivacana-bhiisana-vyakhya. MS. 

2 evam-bhütasya sartra-sthiti-hetuh prárabdha-karme'ti na vaktum sakyate 
sarva-pdpebhyah mokjayigydmi ity anena virodhdt. Ibid. MS. 
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himself as having an independent being. On the other side egoism 
means insincerity (kraurya). It has been said above that God may 
forgive all our sins excepting insincerity. The fundamental require- 
ment of prapatti therefore consists in the annihilation of egoism. 
It is only through the annihilation of egoism that the perfect self- 
surrender required by Prapatti is possible!. 

The four stages precedent to the attainment of the summum 
bonum through prapatti are as follows: (i) jñāna-dašśā, i.e. the state 
in which through the instructions of the teacher the devotee attains 
self-knowledge in relation to God. (ii) varana-dasa, the state in 
which the devotee adopts God in a spirit of helpless surrender as 
the only protector. (iii) pra@pti-dasa, the state in which he realizes 
God. (iv) prapyàa-nubhava-dasà, i.e. the state in which, having 
realized God, he attains the summum bonum*. 

The doctrine of prapatti is, indeed, very old. It is found in the 
Ahirbudhnya-samhita, Laksmi Tantra, Bharadvaja-samhita and 
other Pafica-ratra works. The Srivaisnava writers trace its origin 
to much older literature such as the Taittiriyopanisad, Katho- 
panisad and the Svetasvatara, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 
The nature of prapatti in the Ahirbudknya-samhita has already 
been discussed. In the Bharadvaja-Samhita the prapatti is de- 
scribed as self-surrender to God, and the descriptions that it gives 
are more or less the same as those found in the Ahirbudhnya. The 
devotee who adopts the path of prapatti is not exempted from the 
ordinary duties of a Vaisnava or from the regular caste duties. The 
Bharadvája-samhità describes in some detail the courses of action 
which are favourable or unfavourable to the adoption of such a path. 
Ramanuja, in his Saraná-gati-gadya, advocates the path of prapatti in 
which the devotee seeks protection not only of Narayana but also of 
Laksmi. But it does not appear either in the Sarand-gati-gadya or in 
his commentary of the Gita that a person who has adopted the path 
of prapatti is exempted from the normal caste and other duties, 
nor is the function of Laksmi in awarding the fruits of prapatti 
explained by him. In his explanation of the Bhagavad-gita 
text (sarva-dharmàn parityajya, etc., 18. 66), he says that the de- 
votee should perform all his normal duties without any motive of 


1 Srivacana-bhisana-vydkhyd. MS. 
* etad-anubhavo-janita-priti-kdrita-kainkaryam eva  parama-purusd-rthah. 
Ibid. 
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attaining fruits thereby!. As regards the destruction of the prā- 
rabdha-karma also, Ramanuja and Venkatanatha hold that though 
most of it is destroyed by the grace of God, yet a trace of it is left®. 
Vatsya Varada, in his Prapanna-parijata, follows the same idea. 
Venkatanatha also repeats the same view in his Nyasa-vimsati and 
Nyàsa-tilaka, and Annayárya, a disciple of Vedanti Ramanuja, fol- 
lows the idea in his Prapatti-prayoga. Varadanatha, the son of 
Venkatanatha, also repeats the idea in his Nyasa-tilaka-vakhya and 
Nyása-karika. The view of Lokacarya and Saumya Jamatr muni, 
the leaders of the Teñgalai school, differs from it to the extent that 
while the above-mentioned prapatti doctrine may be true of the 
inferior devotees, the superior devotees who are absolutely in- 
toxicated with God's love are through the very nature of their 
psychological intoxication unable to follow any of the normal duties 
and are entirely exempted from them. ‘Their praraddha-karma 
may also be entirely destroyed by God's grace. The distinction 


1 Venkatanatha in his Tatparya-dipikd on Rdmdnuja-bhdsya on the Gita 
(verse 18. 66) says: etac-chlokd-pdta-pratityd kiita-yuktibhisca yuthd varnd- 
s$rama-dharma-svarüpa-tyágá-di-pakgo no'deti tathd upapáditam. 

* südhya-bhaktistu så hantri práravddhasyá'pi bhüyast. (Rahasya-rakgà com- 
mentary of Venkatanatha on Sarand-gati-gadya, p. so. Vanivilasa Press, 1910). 

In the Nydsa-vimsati and the Nyàsa-tilaka as commented in the Nyasa- 
tilaka-vyadkhya by Venkatanatha’s son Varadanatha prapatti is defined in the 
same manner as that by Lokàcürya. Prapatti is an old doctrine in Southern 
Vaisnavism and its fundamental characters are more or less final. 1n the Nydsa- 
tilaka-uydkhyd great emphasis is laid on the fact that prapatti as a path of ap- 
proach to God is different from the path of bhakti and superior to it. In the 
Srivacana-bhügana there is a tendency to treat bhakti as an intermediary way to 
prapatti. In the Nydsa-tilaka-vyakhyd it is said that the chief difference between 
bhakti and prapatti is firstly that the former is of the nature of unbroken medita- 
tion, while the latter has to be done once for all; secondly, the praravdha-karma 
cannot be destroyed by the former, whereas in the latter it can be so done by the 
grace of God; thirdly, the former needs various accessory methods of worship— 
continual] effort and continual action—whereas in the latter we have excessive 
faith; fourthly, the former produces fruit after a long time whereas the latter 
applies only to those who want immediate fruit; fifthly, the former may have 
different objectives and may yield different fruits accordingly, whereas the latter 
being of thc naturc of absolutely helpless surrender produces all fruits im- 
mediately. High faith is the foundation of prapatti. In and through many 
obstacles this faith and attachment to God leads the devotee to his goal. For 
these reasons the path of bhakti is inferior to the path of prapatti. Prapatti to the 
teacher is regarded as a part of prapatti to God. The difference between the con- 
ception of prapatti in the Srivacana-bhügana and the Nydsa-tilaka is that the 
latter holds that even those who adopt the path of prapatti should perform the 
obligatory duties imposed by the scriptures and refrain from committing the acta 
prohibited by them; for the scriptures are the commands of God. 'The former 
however thinks that a man who adopts the path of prapatti by the very nature of 
thc psychological state produced by it is unable to adhere to any programme of 
duties outlined by the scriptures. He therefore transcends it. 
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between the Varagalai and Tengalai schools depends largely 
on the emphasis given by the latter to the superior type of 
prapatti. 

Kastüri Rangdacarya. 

Kastüri Rangacarya, otherwise called Sri Rangasüri, was a 
disciple of Saumya Jamatr muni and probably lived late in the 
fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century. Ramanuja’s 
views do not seem to have undergone great changes of interpreta- 
tion, and we do not find the emergence of different schools of 
interpretation as in the case of the philosophy of Sankara. The fol- 
lowers of Ramanuja throughout the succeeding centuries directed 
their efforts mostly to elucidating Ramanuja’s views and adducing 
new arguments for his doctrines or refuting the arguments of his 
opponents and finding fault with the theories of other schools. 
A sectarian difference, however, arose with Venkatanatha’s efforts 
to explain the nature of devotion and the ultimate nature of emanci- 
pation and various other problems associated with it. Some external 
ritualistic differences can also be traced from his time. One sect! 
(Vadkalai or Uttara-kalarya) was led by Venkatanatha and the 
other school (called Tengalai or Dakstna-kalarya) by Lokacarya and 
Saumya Jamatr muni. 

Kastüri Rangacarya wrote two works called Karya-dhikarana- 
vada and the Karya-dhikarana-tattva, in which he discussed some of 
the most important differences of these two schools and lent his sup- 
port to the Tengalai or the Daksina-kalárya school. The discussion 
began on the occasion of the interpretation of Ràmànuja of a topic 
in the Brahma-sütra (4.3.6-15) called the Karya-dhikarana-vada, 
in which some Upanisad texts raised certain difficulties regarding 
the attainment of absolute immortality as conditioned by wisdom 
or worship (upásana). Vadari says that the worship of Hiranya- 
garbha, the highest of the created beings, leads to absolute im- 
mortality; Jaimini says that only the worship of the highest 
Brahman can produce immortality. Badarayana, however, rejects 
their views and holds that only those who regard their souls as 
naturally dissociated from Prakrti and as parts of Brahman attain 
absolute immortality. 

1 sarodsu  eipratipattisu purvd kaksyd veddantd-cdrya-tad-anuvandhindm 


uttara-kaldrya-samyitindm uttard tu lokáacarya-tad-anubandhindm  dakgina- 
kaldrya-sanyfidndam iti viveko bodhyah. Kdrya-kdrand-dhikarana-vdda, 8. a. 
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Those who cannot realize their essential difference from the 
material qualities with which they are seemingly associated cannot 
attain the highest immortality and have ultimately to follow the 
cycles of births and rebirths. Those alone who worship Brahman 
with a proper apprehension of their own nature in relation to it can 
attain the highest immortality. The nature of this worship has been 
described by Rangacarya in accordance with the Gita which en- 
joins the worship of Brahman with sraddhà (s$raddha-pürvakam 
brahmo-pasanam). The word sraddhà ordinarily means faith. This 
faith undergoes a special characterization at the hands of Ranga- 
cárya and other thinkers of the Tengalai school. Thus it is said that 
the first stage is the full apprehension of the great and noble quali- 
ties of God; the second stage is the attachment produced by such 
apprehension; thc thiid stage is to regard Him as the ultimate end 
and fulfilment of our nature; the fourth stage is to think of Him as 
the only dear object of our life; the fifth stage is the incapacity to 
bear separation from God through intense love for Him; the sixth 
stage is absolute faith in God as the only means of self-fulfilment; 
the seventh and last stage is the enkindling of the spirit in its for- 
ward movement to hold fast to Him. It is this last stage as associ- 
ated with all the previous stages and as integrated with them which 
is called sraddha. The worship of God with such faith (sraddhd) is 
also called devotion or bhakti. The worship of God again means 
intense joy in Him (priti-ripo-pasantatva-laksanam). The mere 
realization of one's self as dissociated from the material elements is 
not sufficient. Those who follow the process of Pavicagni-vidya rest 
only with self-discriminative wisdom and do not take to God as the 
final end of self-fulfilment. 

The first point of dispute between the followers of Uttara-kalarya 
and Daksina-kalarya concerns the nature of emancipation called 
kaivalya which consists in self-realization as the ultimate end 
(Gima - nubhava - laksana - kaivalyà - khya - puruşā- rthah). Venkata- 
natha, the leader of the Uttara-kalarya, thinks that those who attain 
such emancipation have again to come back, i.e. such an emancipation 
is destructible. The Daksina-kalarya school, however, thinks that 
such an emancipation is eternal. Thus Venkata, in his Nyaya-siddhà- 
fijana, says that mere realization of self as distinguished from all 
material elements is not sufficient, for it should also be supple- 
mented by the knowledge that that self is a part of God and is 
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entirely subordinate to Him, and that this view is held in the Sri- 
bhasya!. He draws a distinction between the realization of one's 
own nature as bliss and the realization of the blissful nature of God. 
'The former may happen without the latter. It has to be admitted 
that in the state of katvalya there is an association of materiality 
(acit-samsarga), since the karma in its entirety is not destroyed in 
this case; for to know one's proper essence is to know oneself as a 
part of God and so long as this state is not attained one is under the 
influence of máya. In the case of such a person the mayd obstructs 
his vision of God. Venkata, however, cannot say anything de- 
finitely as to the ultimate destiny of those who attain karvalya. He 
asserts only that they cannot attain the eternal Brahmahood. He is 
also uncertain as to whether they are associated with bodies or not. 
He is also aware that his interpretation of the nature of kaivalya 1s 
not in harmony with all the scriptural texts, but he feels that since 
some of the texts definitely support his views other texts also should 
be taken in that light. 

Kastüri Rangácárya, however, asserts that, according to the 
testimony of the old Dravida texts and also of the Gita and such 
other texts, those who attain emancipation through self-knowledge 
attain the state of absolute immortality. The difference between 
liberation through self-knowledge and the liberation through one’s 
self-knowledge in association with God is only a difference in the 
richness and greatness of experience, the latter being higher than 
the former in this respect”. Other points of difference between the 
Uttara-kalaryas and the Daksina-kalaryas are closely connected with 
the point discussed above. They have been enumerated in the 
second chapter of Karya-dhikarana-vàda and are as follows. The 
Uttara-kalaryas think that those who attain the emancipation of a 
self-realization as katvalya pass to a higher world through other 


1 parama-purusa-vibhiti-bhitasya pràptur àtmanah svarüpa-yáthátmya-veda- 
nam  apavarga-sadhana-bhüta-parama-puruga-vedano-payogitayà — ávasyakam. 
na svata eva updyatvena ity uktam. Nydya-siddhánjana, p. 82. 

Venkata also refers to Varada Visnumisra in support of his views. ' nihfega- 
harma-ksayá-bhávát kaivalya-práptau na muktih." 

He refers to Sargati-málà, where Sri Vignucitta says that a person wishing to 
attain Brahman may commit such errors of conception that instead of attaining 
the true Brahmahood he may attain only the lower state of kaivalya just as a man 
performing sacrifices to attain Heaven may commit errors for which he may be- 
come a brahma-rdksasa instead of attaining Heaven. Ibid. p. 84. 

* Küáryá-dhi karana-váda, 3. 79. Kastüri Rangücárya goes through a long 
course of references to scriptural texts, Dravidian and Sanskritic, in support of 
his views. 
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channels than those adopted by persons who attain ultimate 
emancipation. This is denied by the Daksina-kaláryas. Secondly, 
the former hold that the absolute dissociation of all trace of the ele- 
ments of prakrti is the same as emancipation, but the latter deny it. 
Thirdly, the former hold that those who attain the katwalya are 
associated with subtle material impurities and may still be regarded 
as attaining immortality in a remote sense; this is desired by the 
latter. Fourthly, the former hold that those who attain &azvalya 
remain in a place within the sphere of the material world and their 
state is therefore not unchangeable, but the latter deny it. Fifthly, 
the former hold that those who attain wisdom through the five 
sacrifices (paficagni-vidya) are different from those that attain 
kaivalya, but the latter hold that they may or may not be so. 
Sixthly, the former liuld that those who attain wisdom through the 
five sacrifices may remain within the sphere of the material world 
when they attain only self-knowledge, but when they realize the 
nature of their relation with Brahman they pass away beyond the 
sphere of the material world (prakrti); the latter, however, deny 
this. Seventhly, the former hold that those who attain wisdom 
through paricagni-vidya, those who realize the nature of their rela- 
tion to God, have the same characteristics, but the latter deny it. 
Eighthly, the former hold that outside the sphere of the material 
world (prakrtt) there cannot be any difference in the nature of one's 
highest experience, but this also is denied by the latter!, 

In his Karyà-dhikarana-tattva, Rangacarya only repeats the same 
arguments and the topic of discussion is also the same as that in 
Karya-dhikarana-vada. 


Saila Srinivasa. 


Saila Srinivasa was the disciple of Kaundinya Srinivasa 
Diksita, the son of Srinivasa Tatacirya, and the brother of 
Anvayarya Diksita. He was very much influenced by the writings 
of his elder brother Anvayarya and some of his works are but 
elaborations of the works of his elder brother who wrote many 
books, e.g. Virodha-bhafjani, etc. Saila Srinivasa wrote at least 
six books: Virodha-nirodha, Bheda-darpana, Advaita-vana-kuthara, 
Sara-darpana, Mukti-darpana, —Jüüna-ratna-darpana, Guna- 
darpana, and Bheda-mani. 

1 Küryd-dhikarana-váda, 11. 7. 
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In his Virodha-nirodha, probably the last of his works, he tries 
mainly to explain away the criticisms that are made on the different 
Ramanuja doctrines by the Sankarites, and also by the writers of 
other Vedantic schools—viz. that the Ramànuja views are not strictly 
faithful to the scriptural texts—by showing that the scriptural texts 
favour the Ràmanuja interpretations and not the views of the other 
Vedantic writers. 

In the first chapter of the Virodha-nirodha Saila Srinivasa first 
takes up the view that the Brahman is both the material and efficient 
cause of the world—which he thinks is possible only in the concep- 
tion that Brahman has the individual souls and the matter-stuff 
associated with Him (brahmani cid-acid-visista-riipatam antarena na 
ghatate). The Brahman remains unchanged in itself but suffers 
transformations through its two parts, the soul and the matter- 
stuff. Brahman as cause is associated with souls and the matter- 
stuff in their subtle forms, and when it undergoes transformation 
the souls expand and broaden as it were through the various in- 
tellectual states as a result of their karma, and the matter-stuff 
passes through its grosser stages as the visible material world; the 
portion of God as the inner controller of these two suffers trans- 
formation only so far as it is possible through its association with 
these two transforming entities. When the scriptural texts deny 
the changing character of the Brahman, all that is meant by them is 
that it does not undergo the changes through which matter and in- 
dividual souls pass through their karma, but that does not deny the 
fact that Brahman is the material cause?. Brahman has two parts, 
a substantive and a qualifying part, and it is the substantive part 
that through its subtle material parts becomes the transforming 
cause of the grosser qualifying material part. This material part 
being inseparable from Brahman may be regarded as subsisting in 
it. So also the Brahman has a spiritual part which undergoes a sort 
of expansion through thought-experiences and behaves as indi- 
vidual souls. Thus Brahman suffers modification through its 
physical and spiritual parts, and from this point of view God is 


1 acid-amíasya kdrand-vasthdydm sabdd-di-vihinasya bhogyatudya fabda-di- 
mattvayd  svarüpd-nyathà-bháva-rüpa-vikáro bhavati ubhaya-prakdra-visiste 
niyantr-amse tad-avastha-tad-ubhaya-visistatd-riipa-vikdro bhavati. Vtrodha- 
nirodha. MS. 

* cid-acid-gata-karmd-dy-adhina-vikdratvam nirvikdratva-frutir nisedhati ity 
etüdríam jagad-utddanatvam na sd srutir badhate. Ibid. 


Dit 33 
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subject to development through its two parts and through their 
association independently as their inner controller. Unlike Ven- 
kata, Saila Srinivasa holds that this causal transformation is like the 
Samkhyist causal transformation!; vikára or change here means 
change of states. Brahman thus suffers change directly in the 
spiritual and the intellectual part and indirectly as their inner con- 
troller, though in itself it suffers no change. To the objection that if 
matter and spirit are regarded as suffering transformation there is 
no meaning in attributing causality to Brahman as qualified by 
them, the reply is that the causality of Brahman is admitted on the 
strength of scriptural testimony. So far as Brahman remains as the 
inner controller and does not suffer any change in itself, it is re- 
garded as the efficient cause”. 

In the second chapter Saila Srinivasa replies to the criticisms 
against the Rāmānuja doctrine of soul, and says that the contraction 
and expansion of soul due to ignorance and increase of knowledge 
does not imply that it is non-eternal, for non-eternality or de- 
structibility can be affirmed only of those who undergo accretion 
or decrease of parts (avayavo-pacayà-pacayayor eva anityatva-vyà- 
pyataya) Knowledge is partless and so there is no contraction or 
expansion of it in any real sense. What are called contraction and 
expansion consist in reality of its absence of relationship with ob- 
jects due to the effects of karma or the natural extension of rela- 
tions with objects like the ray of a lamp; karma is thus regarded as 
the upádhi (limiting condition) which limits the natural flow of 
knowledge to its objects and is figuratively described as contraction. 
It is on account of this nature of knowledge that unless obstructed 
by karma it can grasp all sensations of pain and pleasure spreading 
over all parts of the body, though it belongs to soul which is an 
atomic entity. So knowledge is all-pervading (vibhu). Knowledge 
also is eternal in its own nature though changeful so far as its states 
are concerned. 

In the third chapter Srinivasa deals with the question as to 

1 visitam brahma kàranam ity uktam tena káryam api vifistam eva tatra ca 
brahmana upádánatvam vifeganá-míam visesyd-msam prati tatra cá'cid-amíam 
prati yad-upádánatvam tat siiksmd-vasthd-cid-amsa-dvdrakam tatra tatra dvára- 
bhütá-cid-amía-gata-svarüpd nyatha-bhdva-riipa eve vikdrak sa ca aprthak- 
siddha-vastu-gatatudt brahma-gato'pi. . .evam ca sémkhyd-bhimato-pdddnatdyah 
stddhünte' py anapdydt na ko'pi virodhah. Virodha-nirodha. MS. 


3 tena tad eva advárakam nimittam-sad-varakam upádánam. Ibid. 
3 Ibid. 
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whether the souls are produced or eternal, and his conclusion is 
that in their own nature they are unproduced, but they are pro- 
duced so far as their own specific data of knowledge are concerned!. 
The production of eternal knowledge is possible only so far as its 
contraction and expansion are concerned, which is due to the 
action of the body and other accessories. It is only in this 
sense that knowledge though eternal in itself can be said to be 
suffering production through its various kinds of manifestation 
(abhivyaktt). 

In the fourth chapter Srinivasa discusses the same question in 
which the Upanisads urge that by the knowledge of one everything 
is known. He criticizes the Madhva and the Sankarite views and 
holds that the knowledge of one means the knowledge of Brahman 
which, being always associated with the individual souls and matter, 
involves the knowledge of these two entities. His exposition in this 
subject is based throughout on the interpretations of scriptural texts. 

Inthe fifth chapter Srinivasa explains the same question in which 
the individual souls can be called agents (karta). Agency (kartrtva) 
consists in an effort that may lead to the production of any action 
(karya-nukila krtimattvam). In the Ramanuja view effort means a 
particular intellectual state and as such it may well belong to the 
soul, and so the effort that mav lead to any action also belongs to 
thesoul which, though eternal in itself, is changeful so far as its states 
are concerned?, The agency of the individual souls, however, is 
controlled by God, though the fruits of the action are enjoyed by 
the former, for the direction of God which determines the efforts 
of the individuals is in accordance with their actions. This virtually 
means an admixture of determinism and occasionalism. 

In the seventh chapter Srinivasa contends that though know- 
ledge is universal, it only manifests itself in accordance with the 
deeds of any particular person in association with his body, and so 
there is no possibility that it should have all kinds of sufferings and 
enjoyments and should not be limited to his own series of ex- 
periences. In the eighth and ninth chapters he tries to establish 


! tatra nijedháh eiyad.ádivat jiva-svaripo-tpattim pratisedhanti utpatti- 
vidhayaas tu svà-sádhárana-dharma-bhüta-jfidna-vifista-vegena utpattim vadanti. 
Virodha-nirodha. MS. 

3 prayatnd-der buddhi-vifega-rüpatayd. káryd-nuküla-krtimattvasy'dpi kartr- 
tvasya j'iána-visesa-:üpatayà tasya svábhà vikatayá tad-átmaná jivasya jfiánasya 
nityatve'pi tat-barináma-vifegasya anityatvdt. Ibid. 
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the view that during emancipation the individuals are cleanly 
purged of all their deeds, virtues and sins, but at this stage God 
may be pleased to endow them with extraordinary bodies for the 
enjoyment of various kinds of pleasures. In the remaining nine- 
teen chapters Saila Srinivasa introduces some of the relatively un- 
important theological doctrines of the Rāmānuja system and dis- 
cusses them on the basis of scriptural texts which may very well be 
dropped for their insignificance as philosophical contribution. 

In the Bheda-darpana also Saila Srinivasa takes some of the 
important doctrines where the Ràmànujists and the Sankarites part 
company, and tries to show by textual criticism that the Rámánuja 
interpretation of the scriptural texts is the only correct interpreta- 
tion!, The work, therefore, is absolutely worthless from a philo- 
sophical point of view. In most of his other works mentioned 
above, Saila Srinivasa prefers to discuss the doctrines of Ramanuja 
philosophy in the same style of scriptural criticism, and any account 
of these is therefore of very little value to students of philosophy. 

Sri Saila Srinivasa, in his Siddhànta-cintàmani, discusses the 
nature of Brahma-causality. Brahman is both the instrumental 
(nimitta) and the material (upadana) cause of the world. Such a 
Brahman is the object of our meditation (dhyana). An object of 
meditation must have knowledge and will. A mere qualityless en- 
tity cannot be the object of meditation. In order that Brahman may 
be properly meditated upon it is necessary that the nature of His 
causality should be properly ascertained. It is no use to attribute 
false qualities for the sake of meditation. If the world is an illusion, 
then the causality of Brahman is also illusory, and that would give 
us an insight into His real nature. If God is the real cause of the 
world, the world must also be real. It is sometimes said that the 
same entity cannot be both a material and instrumental cause 
(samavaya-samavayi-bhinnam karanam nimitta-haranamiti). The 
material cause of the jar is earth, while the instrumental cause is the 
potter, the wheel, etc. To this the reply is that such an objection is 
groundless; for it is difficult to assert that that which is an instru- 
mental cause cannot be a material cause, since the wheel of the 
potter, though an instrumental cause in itself, is also the material 


1 bhedã-bheda-śruti-vräta-jäta-sandeha-santatäh 
bheda-darpauam ädäya nifcinvantu vipascitah. 
Bheda-darpana. MS. 
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cause of its own form, colour, etc. There is thus nothing which can 
lead us to suppose that the material cause and the instrumental 
cause cannot exist together in the same entity. It may further be 
contended that the same entity cannot behave as the material and 
instrumental cause with regard to the production of another entity. 
To this the reply is that the internal structure of rod is both the 
material cause for its form as well as the instrumental cause for its 
destruction in association with other entities. Or it may be con- 
tended that time (kala) is the cause for both the production and 
destruction of entities (kala-ghata-samyoga-dikam prati kalasya 
nimittatvad upadanatvacca). To this the obvious reply would be 
that the behaviour of the same entity as the material and the in- 
strumental cause is limited by separate specific conditions in each 
case. The association of separate specific conditions renders a dif- 
ference in the nature of the cause; and therefore it would be in- 
exact to say that the same entity is both the material and the instru- 
mental cause. This objection, however, produces more difficulty in 
the conception of the causality of Brahman according to the 
Visistádvaita theory, for in our view Brahman in His own nature 
may be regarded as the instrumental cause and in His nature as 
matter (acit) and souls (cit). He may be regarded as the material 
cause!l. It is sometimes objected that if Brahman as described in 
the texts is changeless, how can He be associated with changes as 
required by the conception of Him as the material and instrumental 
cause, which involves the view of associating Him with a body? 
Moreover, the association of body (sarira) with God is neither an 
analogy nor an imagery. The general conception of body involves 
the idea that an entity is called the body where it is only controlled 
by some spiritual substance?. To this the reply is that Brahman 
may Himself remain unchangeable and may yet be the cause of 
changes in His twofold body-substance. The objection is that the 
material world is so different from the bodies of animals that the 
conception of body cannot be directly applied to it. The reply is 
that even among animal bodies there is a large amount of diversity, 


1 evam hi brahmany'api no'bádánatva-mmittatvayor. virodhah; tasya cid- 
acid-visista-vesena upādänatvāt svarüpena mimtttatude ca. tat-tad-avacchedaka- 
bheda-prayukta-tad-bhedasya tasya tatra’ pt nispratythavtdt. Siddhánta-cintámam. 
MS. 


? yasya cetanasya yad dravyam sarvd-tmand svdrthe niydmyam tat tasya 
fartram, Ibid. This subject has been dealt with elaborately in Sri Saila Srinivasa’s 


Sára-darpana. 
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e.g. the body of a man and the body of a microscopic insect. Under 
the circumstances we are to fall upon a general definition which 
would cover the concept of all bodies and ignore the individual dif- 
ferences. The definition given above suits the concept of bodies of 
all living beings and applies also to the concept of the world as the 
body of Brahman. This is also supported by the Sruti texts of the 
Antaryami-brahmana, where the world has been spoken of as the 
body of God. If there is an apparent difference in our conception 
of body as indicated in the definition as testified by the Vedic texts, 
with our ordinary perception of the world which does not reveal 
its nature as body, the testimony of the Vedic texts should prevail; 
for while our perception can be explained away as erroneous, a 
scientific definition and the testimony of texts cannot be dismissed. 
Our ordinary perception is not always reliable. We perceive the 
moon like a small dish in size, whereas the scriptural testimony 
reveals its nature to us as much bigger. When there is a conflict 
between two sources of evidence, the decision is to be made in 
favour of one or the other by the canon of unconditionality 
(ananyatha-siddhatva). An evidence which is unconditional in its 
nature has to be relied upon, whereas that which is conditional has 
to be subordinated to it. It is in accordance with this that some- 
times the Vedic texts have to be interpreted in such a manner that 
they may not contradict perceptual experience, whereas in other 
cases the evidence of perceptual experience has to be dismissed on 
the strength of scriptural testimony. It cannot also be said that the 
evidence of a later pramdna will have greater force, for there may be 
a series of errors, in which case there is no certitude in any of thelater 
pramanas. Again, there is no force also in mere cumulation of evi- 
dence, for in the case of a blind man leading other blind men mere 
cumulation is no guarantee of certitude!. In the case of the con- 
flict of pramanas, the dissolution of doubt and the attainment of 
certitude are achieved on the principle of unconditionality. That 
which is realized in an unconditional manner should be given pre- 
cedence over what is realized only in a conditional manner®. Our 
powers of perception are limited by their own limitations and can- 

! na ca paratedd uttarena purva-büdhah iti yuktam dhára-váhika-bhrama- 
sthale vyabhicárát ata eva na bhüyastvam api nirnáyakam fatd’ndha-nydyena 


aprayojakatude ca. Siddhánta-cintámani. MS. 


2 ananyathá-siddhatvam eva virodhy-aprámünya-vyavasthd POR ERENT 
dakam isyate. Ibid. 
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not therefore discern whether the world may after all be the body of 
the transcendent Brahman, and therefore it cannot successfully 
contradict the testimony of the Vedic texts which declare the world 
to be the body of God. The Vedic texts of pure monism are intended 
only to deny the duality of Brahman, but it can well be interpreted 
on the supposition of one Brahman as associated with his body, the 
world. The denial of dualism only means the denial of any other 
being like Brahman. Thus Brahman as cit and acit forms the 
material cause of the world, and Brahman as idea and will as 
affecting these is the instrumental cause of the world. The twofold 
causality of Brahman thus refers to twofold conditions as stated 
above which exist together in Brahman}. 

In the Vedantic texts we have expressions in the ablative case 
indicating the fact that the world has proceeded out of Brahman as 
the material cause (upaádana). The ablative case always signifies the 
materiality of the cause and not its instrumentality?. But it also 
denotes that the effect comes out of the cause and it may be ob- 
jected that the world, being always in Brahman and not outside 
Him, the ablative expressions of the Vedantic texts cannot be justi- 
fied. To this the reply is that the conception of material cause or the 
signification of the ablative cause does not necessarily mean that 
the effect should come out and be spatially or temporally dif- 
ferentiated from the cause. Even if this were its meaning, it may 
well be conceived that there are subtle parts in Brahman corre- 
sponding to cit and acit in their manifested forms, and it is from 
these that the world has evolved in its manifested form. Such an 
evolution does not mean that the effect should stand entirely out- 
side the cause, for when the entire causal substance is transformed, 
the effect cannot be spatially outside the cause’. It is true that all 


! sarva-jJartra-bhütü-vibhakta-nàma-rüpaá-vasthá panna-cid-acid-visista-vesena 
brahmanah upddanatvam ;tad-upayukta-samkalpáà-di-visijta-svarüpena mmittatuam 
ca migpratyüham iti mimittatvo-pddanatvayor thd’ py avacchedaka-bheda- 
prayukta-bhedasya durapahnavatvud ttayor ekásraya-vrttitvasya prdg upapádita- 
tudt na brahmano abhinna-mimitto-pádünatve kaś cid virodhah. Siddhdnta- 
cintamant. MS. 

3 Such as yato vd imáni bhütáni jdyante. 

* updddnatva-sthale’pi na sarvatra loke'pi viflesah krtsna-parindme tad a- 
sambhavdt kintu  ekadefa-parináma eve'ti tad-abhipráyakam | pratyákhydnam 
vücyam. tac cehā pi sambhavati. visisfai-kadefa-parinámá-ngtkárat. ato na tad- 
virodpah; kifica sitksma-cid-acid-visistam updddnatvam iti vaksyate tasmdc ca 
sthülá-vasthasya viflejo yujyate vislego hi na sarvá-tmand kdrana-desa-paritydgah. 
Ibid. MS. 
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material causes suffer a transformation; but in the V'isigfadvaita 
view there is no difficulty, for it is held here that Brahman suffers 
this modification and controls it only so far as it has reference to his 
body, the cit and acit. God's instrumentality is through His will, and 
will is but a form of knowledge. 

In the Bheda-darpana Srinivasa tries to support all the principal 
contentions of the Visistadvaita theory by a reference to Upanisadic 
and other scriptural texts. In his other works mentioned above the 
subjects that he takes up for discussion are almost the same as those 
treated in Virodha-nirodha, tut the method of treatment is some- 
what different; what is treated briefly in one book is elaborately 
discussed in another, just as the problem of causality is the main 
topic of discussion in Siddhanta-cintámani, though it has been only 
slightly touched upon in VirodAa-nirodha. His Naya-dyu-mani- 
samgraha is a brief summary in verse and prose of the contents 
of what the author wrote in his Naya-dyu-mani, a much bigger 
Work to which constant references are made in the Naya-dyu-mani- 
samgraha. Sri Saila Srinivasa wrote also another work called Nuya- 
dyu-mani-dipikà which is bigger than Naya-dyu-mani-samgraha. It 
is probably smaller than Naya-dyu-mani, which is referred to as a 
big work!. There is nothing particular to be noted which is of any 
philosophical importance in Naya-dyu-mani-dipika or Naya- 
dyu-mani-samgraha. He generally clarifies the ideas which are 
already contained in the Sruta-prakasika of Sudargana Sari. He 
also wrote Omkara-vadartha, Anandatara-tamya-khandana, Aruna- 
in the fifteenth century. 

Srinivasa wrote first his Sara-darpana which was followed by 
Siddhünta-cintamami, and  Virodha-mirodha. In fact Virodha- 
nirodha was one of his last works, if not the last. In the first chapter 
of this work he deals with the same subject as he did in the Sid- 
dhanta-cint@mant, and tries to explain the nature of Brahman as the 
material and instrumental cause of the world. In the second chap- 
ter he tries to refute the objections against the view that the souls 
as associated with knowledge or rather as having their character 
interpreted as knowledge should be regarded as the means for 
God's manifestation as the world. The objector says that thought is 
always moving, either expanding or contracting, and as such it can- 

* Unfortunately this Naya-dyu-masni was not available to the present writer. 
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not be the nature of self which is regarded as eternal. In the case 
of the Jains the soul is regarded as contracting and expanding in 
accordance with the body that it occupies, and it may rightly be 
objected that in such a conception the soul has to be regarded as 
non-eternal. But in the Visistadvatta conception it is only thought 
that is regarded as expanding or contracting. The expansion or 
contraction of thought means that it conceives greater or lesser 
things, and this is different from the idea of an entity that grows 
larger or smaller by the accretion or dissociation of parts. 'T'he ex- 
pansion or contraction of thought is due to one’s karma and as such 
it cannot be regarded as non-eternal. Knowledge in its own nature 
is without parts and all-pervading; its contraction is due to the 
effect of one's bad deeds which is often called maya or avidya!. The 
Visistadvaitins do not regard knowledge as produced through the 
collocations of conditions as the Naiyayikas think, but they regard 
it as eternal and yet behaving as occasional (agantuka-dharmav- 
attvam) or as being produced. Earth in its own nature is eternal, 
and remaining eternal in its own nature suffers transformation as a 
jug, etc. In this way the conception of the eternity of the soul is 
different from the conception of knowledge as eternal, for in the 
case of knowledge, while remaining all-pervasive in itself, it seems 
to suffer transformation by virtue of the hindrances that obstruct 
its nature in relation to objects*. Universal relationship is the 
essential nature of knowledge, but this nature may be obstructed 
by hindrances, in which case the sphere of relationship is narrowed, 
and it is this narrowing and expansive action of knowledge which is 
spoken of as transformation of knowledge or as the rise or cessation 
of knowledge. A distinction has thus to be made between know- 
ledge as process and knowledge as essence. In its nature as essence 
it is the eternal self; in its nature as process, as memory, perception, 
thinking, etc., it is changing. The Jaina objection on this point is 
that in the above view it is unnecessary to admit a special quality 
of ajfiana as the cause for this expansion or contraction of thought, 
for it may well be admitted that the soul itself undergoes such a 


1 jfüünasya svdbhdvikam prasaranam aupadhikas tu samkocah; upddhts tu 
prdactnam karma eva. Virodha-nirodha, pp. 39, 40 (MS.). 

! na hi yüdríam dtmano nityatuam tádrg jfiánasyd'pi nityatvam abhyapugac- 
chámah karana-vydpdra-vatyarthy . prasangadt. kintu tüárkika'dy abhimatam 
Jfánasya  ágantuka-dharmatvam ni dkartum drier iva svarüpato  nityatvam 
ügantukd'-vasthá' -érayatvam ca; tena rüpena nityatvam tu ghatatud’-dy-avasthd- 
viizsta-vesena mrdüderiva isjam eva. Ibid. p. 44. 
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transformation through the instrumentality of its deeds. To this the 
reply is that the Vedic texts always declare that the soul is in itself 
unchangeable, and if that is so the change has to be explained 
through the instrumentality of another factor, the ajñāna. Know- 
ledge is thus to be regarded as the pure essence or nature of the soul 
and not as its dharma or character, and it is this character that is in 
itself universal and yet is observed to undergo change on account 
of obstructions. Thus, the soul in itself is eternal, though when 
looked at in association with its character as knowledge which is 
continually expanding or contracting it may seemingly appear to be 
non-eternal!. Thought in itself has no parts and therefore cannot 
itself be regarded as non-eternal. It is nothing but relationship, and 
as such the analogy of change which, in other objects, determines 
their non-eternity cannot apply to it. 

Now there are different kinds of Upanisadic texts, from some 
of which it may appear that the soul is eternal, whereas from others 
it may appear that the soul is created. How can this difficulty be 
avoided? On this point Srinivasa says that the eternity and un- 
created nature of the self is a correct assertion, for the soul as such 
is eternal and has never been created. In its own nature also the 
soul has thought associated with it as it were in a potential form. 
Such an unmanifested thought is non-existent. But knowledge in 
its growing richness of relations is an after-production, and it is 
from this point of view that the soul may be regarded as having 
been created. Even that which is eternal may be regarded as 
created with reference to any of its special characteristics or 
characters?, The whole idea, therefore, is that before the creative 
action of God the souls are only potentially conscious; their real 
conscious activity is only a result of later development in conse- 
quence of God's creative action. 

Again, the Upanisads assert that by the knowledge of Brahman 
everything else is known. Now according to the Sankarite explana- 
tion the whole world is but a magical creation on Brahman which 
alone has real being. Under the circumstances it is impossible that 


! nityá-nitya-vibhàga-svarüpa-dvárakatva-svabháva-dvàrakatvübhyám vya- 
vasthita iti na kas cid dogah. Virodha-mrodha. MS. 

3 svá-südhürana-dharma-bhüta-jfidna-vifigla-vesena utpattim  vadanti sid- 
oe hi vastunah dharmd-ntara-visista-vegena sddhyatd vrihyd-dau dystd. 


prak grster fivadnam niskriyatvo-ktyd ca idam eva darfitam. Ibid. 
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by the knowledge of Brahman, the real, there would be the know- 
ledge of all illusory and unreal creation, for these two, the reality 
and the appearance, are entirely different and therefore by the 
knowledge of one there cannot be the knowledge of the other. In 
the Visistádvaita view it may be said that when God as associated 
with his subtle body, the subtle causal nature of the souls and the 
material world, is known the knowledge of God as associated with 
the grosser development of His body as souls and the world is also 
by that means realized!. 

In performing the actions it need not be supposed that the 
eternal soul undergoes any transformation, for the individual soul 
may remain identically unchanged in itself and yet undergo trans- 
formation so far as the process of its knowledge is concerned. In the 
Visistadvaita view, will and desire are regarded as but modes of 
knowledge and as such the psychological transformations of the 
mind involved in the performance of actions have reference only to 
knowledge?. It has already been shown that possibly knowledge in 
its essential form is unchangeable and yet unchangeable so far as its 
nature as process is concerned. Such an activity and performance 
of actions belongs naturally to the individual souls. 

'The Virodha-nirodha is written in twenty-seven chapters, but 
most of these are devoted to the refutation of objections raised by 
opponents on questions of theological dogma which have no 
philosophical interest. T'hese have therefore been left out in this 
book. 

Rangacarya’. 

A follower of Sankara named Umà-Mahesvara wrote a work 
named Virodha-varithini in which he proposed to show one 
hundred contradictions in Ramanuja’s bhasya and other cognate 

! satksma-cid-actc-charirake brahmani jfiáte sthala-cid-acic-charirakasya tasya 
jflánam atrá' bhimatam. Virodha-nirodha. MS. 

3 tha prayatndder buddhi-vifesa-riipataya kdryd-nukiila-kytimattvasyd’ pi 
kartrtvasya jfdna-visesa-riipatayd tasya svabhdvikatayd tad-dtmand jteasya 
jfiánasya nityatve pi tat-parindma-visesasya anityatudc ca. Ibid. 

3 “ ¢1t-rdmanuja-yogi-pdda-kamala-sthand-bhisekam gato jtyát so'yam 

ananta-purusa-guru-simhdsand-dhisvarah 
§ri-ranga-sirth §risaile tasya simhdsane sthitah 
Ku-drsti-dhudnta-martandam prakásayati samprati."" 

He was thus a disciple of Anantürya of the middle of the nineteenth century. 

At the end of his San-marga-dipa he says that it was written in refutation of 


Rama Misra's work on the subject. Rama Misra lived late in the nineteenth century 
and wrote Sneha-pürti. 
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literature of the school, such as Satadüsani, etc., but through illness 
he lost his tongue and could offer criticisms on only twenty-seven 
points!. As a refutation of that work Rangacarya wrote his 
Ku-drsti-dhvanta-martanda. Yt also appears that Annayarya's grand- 
son and Srinivasa-tayarya’s son, Srinivasa-diksita, also wrote a work 
called Virodha-varithini-pramathini as a refutation of Virodha- 
varüthini. The first chapter of Ku-drsfi-dhvanta-martanda is also 
called Virodha-varüthini-pramathini. 

Uma-Maheégvara says that according to the view of Ramanuja 
the manifold world and the individual souls (acit and cit) exist in 
an undivided and subtle state in Brahman, the original cause. In 
the state of actualized transformation, as the manifested manifold 
worlds and the experiencing selves, we have thus a change of state, 
and as Brahman holds within Himself as qualifying Him this gross 
transformation of the world He is associated with them. He must, 
therefore, be supposed to have Himself undergone change. But 
again Ramanuja refers to many scriptural texts in which Brahman 
is regarded as unchanging. 

To this the reply is that the mode in which the cit and the acit 
undergo transformation is different from the mode in which the all- 
controlling Brahman produces those changes in them. For this 
reason the causality of Brahman remains unaffected by the changes 
through which the cit and the acit pass. It is this unaffectedness of 
Brahma-causality that has often been described as the changeless- 
ness of Brahman. In the Sankara view, the manifested world being 
the transformation of maya, Brahman cannot on any account be 
regarded as a material cause of it. The Brahman of Sankara being 
only pure consciousness, no instrumental agencies (mimitta- 
kāranatā) can be attributed to it. If Brahman cannot undergo any 
change in any manner and if it always remains absolutely change- 
less it can never be regarded as cause. Causality implies power of 
producing change or undergoing change. If both these are im- 
possible in Brahman it cannot consistently be regarded as the cause. 
According to the Ramanuja view, however, Brahman is not abso- 
lutely changeless; for, as producer of change it also itself undergoes 
a change homogeneous (brahma-samasattaka-vika@ra-ngtkarat) with 


! Umi-Maheávara is said to have written other works also, ie. Tattva- 
candrikà, Advaita-kémadhenu, Tapta-mudrá-vidrávana, Prasatga-ratháhara, and 
Rámdáyana-fiká. 
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it. As the change is of a homogeneous nature, it may also be re- 
garded as unchanged. The Brahman is the ultimate upholder of the 
world; though the worldly things have their intermediate causes, 
in which they may be regarded as subsisting, yet since Brahman is 
the ultimate and absolute locus of subsistence all things are said to 
be upheld in it. 

Causation may be defined as unconditional, invariable ante- 
cedence (ananyatha-siddha-niyata-pürva-vartita) Brahman is 
certainly the ultimate antecedent entity of all things, and its un- 
conditional character is testified by all scriptural texts. The fact that 
it determines the changes in cit and acit and is therefore to be re- 
garded as the instrumental agent does not divest it of its right to be 
regarded as the material cause; for it alone is the ultimate ante- 
cedent substance. Brahman originally holds within itself the cz and 
the acit in their subtle nature as undivided in itself, and later on 
undergoes within itself such changes by its own will as to allow the 
transformation of cit and acit in their gross manifested forms. It 
leaves its pristine homogeneous character and adopts an altered 
state at least with reference to its true parts, the cit and the acit, 
which in their subtle state remained undivided in themselves. 
It is this change of Brahman's nature that is regarded as the 
parinama of Brahman. Since Brahman is thus admitted to be 
undergoing change of state (parinama), it can consistently be re- 
garded as the material cause of the world. The illustration of the 
ocean and the waves is also consistent with such an explanation. 
Just as mud transforms itself into earthen jugs or earthen pots, and 
yet in spite of all its changes into jugs or pots really remains nothing 
but mud, so Brahman also undergoes changes in the form of the 
manifested world with which it can always be regarded as one}. 
As the jug and the pot are not false, so the world also is not false. 
But the true conception of the world will be to consider it as one 
with Brahman. The upper and the lower parts of a jug may appear 
to be different when they are not regarded as parts of the jug, and 

2 vahu sydm prajdyeye’tyd-di-srunbhih srsteh pran ndma-rapa-vibhdgd- 
bhávena ekatvá-vasthdpannasya siikyma-cid-acid-visisja-brahmanah pascán-náma- 
riipa-vibhdgena ehatud-vastha-prahdna-pirvakam sthüla-cid-acid-vaifisgtya-laksana- 
vahutud-pattir-hi praspbhutam pratipádyate; sai'va hi brahmanah parindmo ndma; 
prdg-avasthd-prahdnend’ vasthá-ntara-prápter eva parindma-sabdd-rthatvudt.. . . 
yathd sarvam  mrd-dravya-vihrti-bhütam ghatd-di-kéryaydtam | kárama-bhüta- 


myrd-dravyd-bhinname va na tu dravyd-ntaram tathá brahmd’ pi jagatah abhinnam 
eva. Ku-drsjt-dhudnta-mdrtanda, p. 66. 
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in that condition to consider them as two would be false; for they 
attain their meaning only when they are taken as the parts of one 
whole jug. When the Upanisads say that plurality is false, the im- 
port of the text is that plurality attains its full meaning only in its 
unified conception as parts of God, the Absolute. 

The Sankarites do not admit the theory of illusion as one thing 
appearing as another (anyatha-khyat:). According to them illusion 
consists in the production of an indefinable illusory object. Such 
an object appears to a person only at a particular moment when he 
commits an error of perception. It cannot be proved that the il- 
lusory object was not present at the time of the commission of 
illusory perception. Under the circumstances the absence of that 
object at other times cannot prove its falsity; for an object present 
at one time and not present at another cannot indicate its false 
nature. Falsity has then to be defined as relative to the perceiver 
at the time of perception. When the perceiver has knowledge of the 
true object, and knows also that one object is being perceived as 
another object, he is aware of the falsity of his perception. But if 
at the time of perception he has only one kind of knowledge and he 
is not aware of any contradiction, his perception at any time cannot 
be regarded as false. But since the dream experiences are not known 
to be self-contradictory in the same stage, the experience of conch- 
shell-silver is not known to be illusory at the time of the illusion; 
and as the world experience is uncontradicted at the time of our 
waking consciousness, it cannot be regarded as false in the re- 
spective stages of experience. The falsehood of the dream experiences 
therefore is only relative to the experience of another stage at another 
time. In such a view of the Sankarites everything becomes relative, 
and there is no positive certainty regarding the experience of any 
stage. According to the Buddhists and their scriptures, the notion of 
Brahman is also false; and thus, if we consider their experience, the 
notion of Brahman is also relatively true. In such a view we are 
necessarily landed in a state of uncertainty from which there is no 
escape!. 


! Rangácüárya wrote at least one other work called San-mdrga-dipa which, 
being of a ritualistic nature, does not warrant any treatment in this work. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE NIMBARKA SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY 


Teachers and Pupils of the Nimbarka School. 


NIMBARKA, Nimbaditya or Niyamananda is said to have been a 
Telugu Brahmin who probably lived in Nimba or Nimbapura in 
the Bellary district. It is said in Harivyasadeva’s commentary on 
Daéga-sloki that his father's name was Jagannátha and his mother's 
name was Sarasvati. But it is difficult to fix his exact date. Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, in his Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious 
Systems, thinks that he lived shortly after Ramanuja. The argument 
that he adduces is as follows: Ilarivyásadeva is counted in the 
Guru-parampará list as the thirty-second teacher in succession from 
Nimbarka, and Bhandarkar discovered a manuscript containing 
this list which was written in Samvat 1806 or A.D. 1750 when 
Damodara Gosvami was living. Allowing fifteen years for the life 
of Damodara Gosvami we have A.D. 1765. Now the thirty-third 
successor from Madhva died in A.D. 1876 and Madhva died in 
A.D. 1276. 'Thus thirty-three successive teachers, on the Madhva 
line, occupied 600 years. Applying the same test and deducting 
600 years from A.D. 1765, the date of the thirty-third successor, we 
have 1165 as the date of Nimbarka. This, therefore, ought to be 
regarded as the date of Nimbarka's death and it means that he died 
sometime after Ramanuja and might have been his junior con- 
temporary. Bhandarkar would thus put roughly eighteen years as 
the pontifical period for each teacher. But Pandit Kisoradàsa says 
that in the lives of teachers written by Pandit Anantaram Deva- 
carya the twelfth teacher from Nimbarka was born in Samvat 
1112 Or A.D. 1056, and applying the same test of eighteen years for 
each teacher we have A.D. 868 as the date of Nimbarka, in which 
case he is to be credited with having lived long before Ramanuja. 
But from the internal examination of the writings of Nimbarka and 
Srinivasa this would appear to be hardly credible. Again, in the 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Private Libraries of the 
North Western Provinces, Part 1, Benares, 1874 (or N.W.P. Cata- 
logue, MS. No. 274), Madhva-mukha-mardana, deposited in the 
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Madan Mohan Library, Benares, is attributed to Nimbarka. This 
manuscript is not procurable on loan and has not been available to 
the present writer. But if the account of the authors of the Cata- 
logue is to be believed, Nimbarka is to be placed after Madhva. 
One argument in support of this later date is to be found in the fact 
that Madhava who lived in the fourteenth century did not make 
any reference in his Sarva-darsana-samgraha, to Nimbarka’s 
system, though he referred to all important systems of thought 
known at the time. If Nimbarka had lived before the fourteenth 
century there would have been at least some reference to him in the 
Sarva-darsana-samgraha, or by some of the writers of that time. 
Dr Rajendra Lal Mitra, however, thinks that since Nimbarka refers 
to the schools (sampradaya) of Sri, Brahma and Sanaka, he lived 
later than Ramánuja, Madhva and even Vallabha. While there is no 
positive, definite evidence that Nimbarka lived after Vallabha, yet 
from the long list of teachers of his school it probably would not be 
correct to attribute a very recent date to him. Again, on the as- 
sumption that the Madhva-mukha-mardana was really written by 
him as testified in the N.W.P. Catalogue, one would be inclined to 
place him towards the latter quarter of the fourteenth or the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century. Considering the fact that there 
have been up till now about forty-three teachers from the time of 
Nimbarka, this would mean that the pontifical period of each 
teacher was on the average about ten to twelve years, which is not 
improbable. An internal analysis of Nimbarka’s philosophy shows 
its great indebtedness to Råmānuja’s system and even the style of 
Nimbarka's bhasya in many places shows that it was modelled upon 
the style of approach adopted by Ramanuja in his bhasya. This is 
an additional corroboration of the fact that Nimbarka must have 
lived after Ramàanuja. 

The works attributed to him are as follows: (1) Vedanta- 
parijata-saurabha. (2) Dasa-sloki. (3) Krgna-stava-raja. (4) Guru- 
parampara. (5) Madhva-mukha-mardana. (6) Vedanta-tattva-bodha. 
(7) Vedànta-siddhünta-pradipa. (8) Sva-dharma-dhva-bodha. (9) Śri- 
krsna-stava, But excepting the first three works all the rest exist in 
MS. most of which are not procurable!. Of these the present writer 

1 Veddnta-tattva-bodha exists in the Oudh Catalogue, 1877, 42 and VIIL. 24, 


compiled by Pandit Deviprasad. 
Vedanta-siddhdnta-pradipa and Sva-dharmá-dhva-bodha occur in the Notices 
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could secure only the Sva-dharma-dhva-bodha, which is deposited 
with the Bengal Asiatic Society. It is difficult to say whetherthis work 
was actually written by Nimbarka. In any case it must have been 
considerably manipulated by some later followers of the Nimbarka 
school, since it contains several verses interspersed, in which 
Nimbarka is regarded as an avatara and salutations are offered to 
him. He is also spoken of in the third person, and views are 
expressed as being Nimbarka-matam which could not have come 
from the pen of Nimbarka. The book contains reference to the 
Kevala-bheda-vadi which must be a reference to the Madhva 
school. It is a curious piece of work, containing various topics, 
partly related and partly unrelated, in a very unmethodical style. 
It contains references to the various schools of asceticism and 
religion. 

In the Guru-parampara list found in the Har-iguru-stava-mala 
noted in Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s Report of the Search for Sanskrit 
Manuscripts 1882-1883, we find that Hamsa, the unity of Radha 
and Krsna, is regarded as the first teacher of the Nimbarka school. 
His pupil was Kumara of the form of four vyi#has. Kumāra’s pupil 
was Narada, the teacher of prema-bhakti in the Treta-yuga. 
Nimbarka was the pupil of Narada and the incarnation of the 
power (sudarsana) of Narayana. He is supposed to have introduced 
the worship of Krsna in Dvapara-yuga. His pupil was Srinivasa, 
who is supposed to be the incarnation of the conch-shell of 
Narayana. Srinivasa’s pupil was Visvacarya, whose pupil was 
Purusottama, who in turn had as his pupil Svarupacarya. These are 
all described as devotees. Svarüpacarya's pupil was Madhavacarya, 
who had a pupil Balabhadracarya, and his pupil was Padmacarya 
who is said to have been a great controversialist, who travelled over 
different parts of India defeating people in discussion. Padma- 
carya’s pupil was Syamacarya, and his pupil was Gopalacarya, who 
is described as a great scholar of the Vedas and the Vedanta. He 
had as pupil Krpacarya, who taught Devacarya, who is described 
as a great controversialist. Devacarya’s pupil was Sundara Bhatta, 
and Sundara Bhatta’s pupil was Padmanà Bhacarya. His pupil was 
Upendra Bhatta; the succession of pupils is in the following order: 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts, by R. L. Mitra, Nos. 2826 and 1216, and the Guru- 


parampará in the Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Private Libraries of the N.W.P., 
Parts 1-x, Allahabad, 1877-86. 
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Ramacandra Bhatta, Krsna Bhatta, Padmakara Bhatta, Sravana 
Bhatta, Bhüri Bhatta, Madhva Bhatta, Syama Bhatta, Gopāla 
Bhatta, Valabhadra Bhatta, Gopinatha Bhatta (who is described 
as a greatcontroversialist), Kegava, Gangala Bhatta, Ke$ava Kasmiri, 
Sri Bhatta and Harivyásadeva. Up to Harivyàsadeva apparently 
all available lists of teachers agree with one another; but after him 
it seems that the school split into two and we have two different 
lists of teachers. Bhandarkar has fixed the date for Hari- 
vyasadeva as the thirty-second teacher after Nimbarka. The date 
of Harivyásadeva and his successor in one branch line, Damodara 
Gosvàmi, has been fixed as 1750-1755. After Harivyasadeva we 
have, according to some lists, Para$urámadeva, Harivamégadeva, 
Narayanadeva, Vrndavanadeva and Govindadeva. According to 
another list we have Svabhüramadeva after Harivyásadeva, and 
after him Karmaharadeva, Mathuradeva, Syamadeva, Sevadeva, 
Naraharideva, Dayaramadeva, Pürnadeva, Manisideva, Radha- 
krsnasaranadeva, Harideva and Vrajabhüsanasaranadeva who was 
living in 1924 and Santadasa Vavaji who died in 1935. A study of 
the list of teachers gives fairly convincing proof that on the average 
the pontifical period of each teacher was about fourteen years. If 
Harivyasadeva lived in 1750 and Santadása Vavaji who was the 
thirteenth teacher from Harivyasadeva died in 1935, the thirteen 
teachers occupied a period of 185 years. This would make the 
average pontifical period for each teacher about fourteen years. 
By backward calculation from Harivyásadeva, putting a period 
of fourteen years for each teacher, we have for Nimbarka a 
date which would be roughly about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. 

Nimbárka's commentary of the Brahma-sitras is called the 
Vedanta-parijata-saurabha as has been already stated. A com- 
mentary on it, called the Vedanta-kaustubha, was written by his 
direct disciple Srinivasa: Kesava-kagmiri Bhatta, the disciple of 
Mukunda, wrote a commentary on the Vedanta-kaustubha, called 
the Vedanta-kaustubha-prabha. He also is said to have written a 
commentary on the Bhagavad-gitd, called the Tattva-prakastkà, a 
commentary on the tenth skanda of Bhdgavata-purana called the 
Tattva-prakasika-veda-stuti-tikà, and a commentaryon the Taittriya 
Upanisad called the Taittriya-prakatikad. He also wrote a work 
called Krama-dipika, which was commented upon by Govinda 
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Bhattàcárya! The Krama-dipikà is a work of eight chapters dealing 
mainly with the ritualistic parts of the Nimbarka school of religion. 
This work deals very largely with various kinds of Mantras and 
meditations on them. Srinivasa also wrote a work called Laghu- 
stava-raja-stotra in which he praises his own teacher Nimbarka. It 
has been commented upon by Purusottama Prasada, and the com- 
mentary is called Guru-bhakti-mandakini. The work Vedanta- 
siddhanta-pradipa attributed to Nimbarka seems to be a spurious 
work so far as can be judged from the colophon of the work and 
from the summary of the contents given in R. L. Mitra’s Notices 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts (MS. No. 2826). It appears that the book 
is devoted to the elucidation of the doctrine of monistic Vedanta 
of the school of Sankara. Wimbarka’s Dasa-sloki, called also 
Siddhanta-ratna, had at least three commentaries: Vedanta-ratna- 
mafjusa, by Purusottama Prasada; Laghu-mafjusa, the author 
of which is unknown; and a commentary by Harivyasa muni. 
Purusottama Prasáda wrote a work called Vedanta-ratna-manjusa 
as a commentary on the Dasa-sloki of Nimbarka, and also Guru- 
bhakti-mandakini commentary as already mentioned. He wrote alsoa 
commentary on the Sri-krsna-stava of Nimbarka in twenty chapters 
called Sruty-anta-sura-druma, and also Stotra-trayit. The dis- 
cussions contained in the commentary are more or less of the same 
nature as those found in Para-paksa-giri-vajra, which has been 
already described in a separate section. The polemic therein is 
mainly directed against Sankara vedanta. Purusottama also strongly 
criticizes Ramànuja's view in which the impure cit and acit are 
regarded as parts of Brahman possessed of the highest and noblest 
qualities, and suggests the impossibility of this. According to the 
Nimbarka school the individual selves are different from Brahman. 
Their identity is only in the remote sense inasmuch as the indivi- 
dual selves cannot have any separate existence apart from God. 
Purusottama also criticizes the dualists, the Madhvas. The dualistic 
texts have as much force as the identity texts, and therefore on the 
strength of the identity texts we have to admit that the world exists 
in Brahman, and on the strength of the duality texts we have to 

1 This Kesava Küsmir! Bhatta seems to be a very different person from the 
Ke&ava Kaémiri who is said to have had a discussion with Caitanya as described 
in the Caitanya-caritdmyta. 


3 The Syt-krsra-stava had another commentary on it called Sruti-stddhanta- 
mafijat, the writer of which is unknown. 
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admit that the world is different from Brahman. The real meaning of 
the view that God is the material cause of the world & that though 
everything springs from Him, yet the nature of God remains the 
same in spite of all His productions. The energy of God exists 
in God and though He produces everything by the diverse kinds 
of manifestations of His energies, He remains unckanged in His 
Self!. 

Purusottama makes reference to Devacarya’s Siddhanta- 
jahnavi, and therefore lived after him. According to Pandit 
Kisoradasa’s introduction to Sruty-anta-sura-druma, he was born 
in 1623 and was the son of Narayana Sarma. The present writer is 
unable to substantiate this view. According to Pandit Kisoradasa 
he was a pupil of Dharmadevacárya? Devācārya wrote a com- 
mentary on the Brahma-sütras called the Siddhànta-jáhnavt, on 
which Sundara Bhatta wrote a commentary called the Siddhanta- 
setuka. 


A General Idea of Nimbarka’s Philosophy. 


According to Nimbarka, the inquiry into the nature of Brahman 
can take place only after one has studied the literature that deals 
with the Vedic duties leading to various kinds of beneficial results 
and discovered that they are all vitiated by enjoyment and cannot 
bring about a state of eternal bliss. After such a discovery, and 
after the seeker has learnt in a general manner from the various 
religious texts that the realization of Brahman leads to the un- 
changeable, eternal and ever-constant state of bliss, he becomes 
anxious to attain it through the grace of God and approaches his 
teacher with affection and reverence for instruction regarding the 


! yathd ca bhümes tathd-bhiita-sakti-matyd osadhindm janma-mátram tatha 
sarva-kdryo-tpadand-rha-laksand-cintyannanta-sarva-sakter aksara-padarthad 
brahmano visvam sambhavat? ti; yada sva-svá-bhávikà-lpà-dhika-sátisaya-£aktima- 
dbhyo' cetanebhyas tat-tac-chaktya-nusárena sva-sva-karya-bhava-pattavapi apra- 
cyuta-sva-rüpatvam | pratyakga-pramána-siddham, tarhy acintya-sarvd-cintya- 
visudkhya-karyo-tpddand-rha-saktimato bhagavata | ukta-rityà jagad-bhava- 
pattavapya-pracyuta-sva-riipatvam kim asakyam iti... .sakti-vtksepa-sam- 
haranasya parináma-sabda-vácyatvá-bhipráyena kvacit parindmo-ktth. sva-riipa- 
parindmd-bhdvas ca pdrvam eva nirüpitah; fakteh sakti-mato’ prthak-siddhatva. 
(Sruty-anta-sura-druma, pp. 73—74-) 

* Pandit Kiéoradasa contradicts himself in his introduction to Vedanta-makjusa 
and it seems that the dates he gives are of a more or less fanciful chamcter. 
Pandit Kigoradasa further says that Devacirya lived in A.D. 1055. This would 
place Nimbürka prior even to Rümanuja, which seems very improbable. : 
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